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Reveal Restaurant Restaurant Report Serwice 


The Ohio Bate 


Owners’ Undercover 
Attack on Measure 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 

COLUMBUS, O.—The people of Ohio, promised 
FEPC legislation by both the Democrats and Republicans, 
are finding that pledges by the two major parties have as 
much value as currency issued by the Confederate States 
of America. 


That the vast majority of the citizens of the state 
want FEPC was fully demonstrated by testimony before 
the House labor committee. The legislature, however, and 
especially Gov. Frank J. Lausche, are bowing before pres- 
sure from powerful business and industrial groups. 


A sample of the pressure is reproduced on this page. It is a 
confidential letter sent out by the leadership of ‘the Ohio State 
Restaurant Association to its members. Accompanying this letter 
was a copy of the statement by the Ohio Communist Party backing 
FEPC. 

In addition to using the worn-out dodge of red-baiting, the 
restaurant owners also attacked “religious organizations, such as 
churches, the YMCA and the YWCA.” 


“This letter represents nothing less than treason to democracy,” 
Bob Campbell, state educational director of the Communist Party, 
declared. 


“And those members of the state legislature who go along 
with this association and other special interests in the sabotage of 
FEPC will be guilty of the same kind of treason.” 


Campbell asserted that “it is a disgrace and a crime that our 
state chairman, Gus Hall, a vigorous champion of FEPC, should be 
on trial in a New York federal court while an individual like Gov. 
Lausche-thrusts a knife into democracy by ordering that the heart 
be cut out of FEPC.” 


While Gov. Lausche and the Democratic majority had agreed . 


to crippling amendments to the FEPC bill, the lobbyists for bi 
business, flushed with success, were pushing for a “voluntary” FEP 
such as the fraud adopted in Cleveland by Mayor Thomas Burke 
at the suggestion of the Chamber of Commerce. 

In Cleveland, Dr. Wade H. McKinney, pastor of Antioch 
Baptist Church and a prominent spokesman for the Negro people, 
charged that Negro ministers were being approached with the threat 
that they must support the “voluntary” plan or face the possibility 

» that mortgages on theig church’ properties: would be foreclosed. 
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Rally 


Pour 


to 
Fieat 


on Capital 


COLUMBUS, | 


O.—With the Qhio legislature bogging 


down as badly on progressive measures as the 81st Congress 
on a national scale, a call has been issued for a state legisla- 
tive conference to rally the voice of the people in their own 


interests. The conference has 


been initiated by trade union- | 
ists, farmers, clergymen, and |f 
leaders of Negro, . 


and women’s groups. 


The Progressive Party of Ohio, 
through its state director, Hugh ' 


|Veterans Suffer 


De Lacy, ann unced its support of | 


the gathering which will be held | 
April 3-4 at Central High School, | 
75 S. Washington Blvd., Colum- 
bus. 

Seven majo~ points are listed 
for conference consideration. They 
are: 


efits and projiction of a home and 
public buildir f 


of prices ard protection of the 


' 


Increase of unemployment ben-| 


operations last year by the For- 
4g | mica Co., 
President D. J. O'Conor, show that 


program, reduction | 


farmer throvgh 100 per cent par-_ 


ity, revision of state taxation with 
the elimina’on of the sales tax and 
the substityition of an income tax, 
more fingicial aid for the aged, 
ending ¢f discrimination in em- 
ploymeyt and public accommoda- 
tions, yepeal of the Ferguson anti- 
strike act, and a housing program 
creying 500,000 new government 
susidized homes. 

credential forms may be ob- 


tained by writing the State Leg- 
islative Conference, 2472 Euclid 


Heights Blvd., Cleveland Heights, 
18, Ohio. 


The conference will open at 10 
a.m., Sunday, April 3. 


You go Hungry 
On the Relief 
In Cincinnati 


By Frank Hashmall | 
CINCINNATI, O.—With 


relief rolls ‘have have been increased to 4,500 
—twice the number in 1946. 
.Most people do not know? 


how meager present relief 
standards are. Food allow- 
ances per person are figured 
down to the ounce and penny. 
Allowance for the “average 


adult” per month is about $20. 
The lowness of the clothing 
standard can be shown by the re- 
lief estimate that a housewife is 
figured to need one pair of pan- 
ties per year at 49 cents per pair. 
Actually, the county welfare 
department doesn't even meet this 
“standard.” Last summer the al- 
lowances were cut 10 percent be- 
cause the county claimed it “could 
not pay the minimum standard.” 
In January, when the minimum 
standards were revised to con- 
form somewhat with increased 
food prices, the department cut 
the allowances 20 percent so it 
would not have to pay anymore 
than it had been paying before. 


Besides the inadequate relief al- 
lowances, workers needing help 
are handled by an overworked 
short-handed staff at the welfare 
department. Many workers have 
to wait for hours in crowded wait- 
ing rooms just to mae an appii- 
cation, 


Last ‘year Hamiton County 
spent about four and a half mil- 
lion dollars to care for an average 
of 3,700 families. With 20 per- 
cent more families on relief, the 
budget hasn’t been increased. 


County Welfare Director Fred 
Breyer, after predicting’ that five’ 
million dodllars -would be needed 


) ola the 
amilies here 


unemployment 


Interlake Workers 


Set Up Club 


TOLEDO, O. — The Interlake 
Iron Negro Workers Election Cau- 
cus has been converted into a per- 
manent organization known as the 
20th Century Sportsmen & Sav- 
ings Club. 

Main purpose of the club will 
be sickness benefits, socials, and 
continued work in shop elections 
to assure adequate Negro repre- 
sentation. 

Officers of the club are: Alonzo 
Porter, president; Luther Harris, 
vice president; Tom Sneed, finan- 


cording secretary. 


Farm Receipts Low 


COLUMBUS, O.—Farm receipts 
in Ohio for January of this year 
were $6,000,000 less than for Jan- 
uary of 1948, according to Agri- 
cultural Department reports. 


have the money.” He pointed out 
that in 1946 those who were 
unemployed “were living on their 
savings accumulated during the 


sation and they didn’t need to 
seek relief at that time.” 

All signs point to a steady in- 
crease in the number of families 
applying for relief as unemploy- 
ment compensation runs out and 
unemployment grows. 

A strong fight is needed by the 
trade unions and other organiza- 
tions to raise the standard of relief 
immediately and prepare the budg- 


. m 4968)" addled “we “wast Gohit 


et for the additional cases that are 
to‘ corrié. 


PARC 


FORMICA CO. 


| 


| 


HAS LUSH 


‘mous net income of more than 


cial secretary, and Joe Boos, re-' 


war and unemployment compen-| 


lem “y 


From Hospital Cut 


COLUMBUS, O.—Ohio veterans 
of World Wars I and II are bein 
affected by the shift in the fed 
budget toward more preparations 
for war. 

The Veterans Administration 
has ordered its hospital expansion 
program in Ohio reduced by 2,000 
beds. The order came on a direc- 
tive by President Truman. 

The project for a 1,000 bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital at To- 
ledo has been abandoned. A 
planned general medical institu- 
tion at Cleveland will be trimmed 
from 1,000 to 500 beds. The “sav- 
ing” which can be transferred to 
cold war funds and military pur- 
chases amounts to $280,000,000 | - 
nationally. 


1948 PROFITS 


CINCINNATI, O.—Figures on 


recently announced by 


every worker could have . been 
given a $12 a week wage in- 
crease and the company still 
would have -possessed an _ enor- 


half a million dollars. 

Net income for 1948, O’Conor 
proudly reported, was $1,212,990 
double the take of 1947 and the 
|ibest year in the history of the 
company. 

Not only that but Formica, 


which produces table tops and 
decorative features, paid. off a 
$900,000 loan negotiatéd last 
spring which had until 1953 to 
run. 

But for the workers the story is 
vastly difterent. 

The company has. been skill- 
fully using the threat of unem- 
ao and temporary layotts to 

orce an ever increasing speedup 
on the workers. And they have met 
with some success. 

In one department two persons 
out of a crew of eight were laid 
off and bit by bit the full work | 
load was shifted to the six which 
resulted in the permanent loss of 
two jobs. ; 

In another department, the 
trucker was Jajd off temporarily, 
but now the trucking is 2° one by 
the workers in the department. 
The excuse given by the foreman, 
who stalled on calling the trucker 
back, was that there wasn’t enough 
work in the department. 

Another vicious method used by 
the company is the introduction 
of “shift competition.” Workers in 
one* department on the first shift 
are threatened by the foreman 
with loss. of their jobs because the | 
third shift department doimg the 
same work produced more. Con- 
sequently, all work will be trans- 
ferred to the speedup shift. 

Besides this, the company is 
using the excuse of “rush orders” 
to — production. 

st year a similiar attempt was 
aoed by militant action of the 
workers and leadership of Local 
757 of the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, C1O. This 
action saved many jobs. 

But the company feels that it 
can get away with its plans this 
year because of growing unem- 
ployment. 

Progressives here declare that 
a bold, militant cam aign against 
speedup could halt this latest .at- 
tempt as well as a. the founda- 
tion for substantial wage increases 
when the re-opening clause in the 
contract comes up in May. 


Judge Favors Jail 


CLEVELAND, O. — Taking no 
notice of social ‘conditions, Juve- 
nile Judge William J. McDermott 
announced that he would follow a 
policy of confinement ‘rather than 
probation for teen age delinquents. 


May Evict More 
CLEVELAND, O. — Nearly a 
quarter of Cleveland's population 


has been evicted from homes in|. 


the past decade. With the weak-)} 
rent ll are 


fo sk 


rof 


OH 


10 
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Offer Toledo | 
Job Program 


TOLEDO, O.—The Unemployment Committee of the 
Lucas County ‘Progressive Party marched into City Council 
chambers here to demand a program to meet the needs of 
more than 20,000 unemployed. 


® 


Mayor Michael DiSalle 


. | granted the committee time 
a to speak. 


oh ni 


Bruce E, West. executive direc- 


| ‘plied that the nied prob- 


= lem in Toledo was not at all amus- 
“e4|ing, that it was imperative for 


AX the City Council and the city ad- 
ssq| ministration to take these steps: 


1. Publicize the fact that city 


relief is available to unemployed 
even though they are getting un- 


employment compensation; in- 
crease the staff of social workers at 


: relief offices. 


: 
: 
’ 
’ 


MAYOR MICHAEL DISALLE 


YOUTH ACTS 
IN AID OF 
KLAN VICTIM 


COLUMBUS, O.—Young Pro- 
gressives of Ohio have heard from 
the lips of a young Negro woman 
of Athens county how the Ku Klux 
Klan drove her from her home. 


“It was on aJnuary 10 at about 
ten at night,” Mrs. Lee Reynolds 
related at the Young P@ples Leg- 
islature here. 

“I was awakened by the sound 
gun shots and rocks being 
thrown against the house. 

“When I opened my eyes I saw 
a great fire in the yard. It was a 
large cross burning.” 


Mrs. Reynolds, whose husband 
was not home, fled to a neighbor's 
house with her seven children, all 
barely clothed, followed by the 
sound of threats hurled at her by 
the cross burners. 

“I received no help from. the 
sheriff except advice to move,” she 
said. “This was the same advice 
the cross burners gave me.’ 

When she was able to return to 
her house she found all personal 
belongings, including bedding, lin- 
en and clothing, had been stolen. 

From Athens she was shunted 
with her children to the Marietta 
Salvation Army, from there to the 
Women’s Lodge in Columbus and 
is now staying in that city with 
Mrs. Stone at 286 East 5th Ave. 
Funds or clothing can be sent her 
at that address. 

Mrs. Reyriolds appealed to the 
National Aésociation for the Ad- 
vancement: of Colored People but 
was told, she said, that the 
NAACP is not a relief agency, and 
outside of speaking at some meet- 
ings has received no help from the 
organization. 

The Young Progressives, after 
hearing her story, adopted a pro- 
posal to call upon Governor 
Lausche to oust Sheriff George 
Bateman. It was also decided to 
get in touch with social agencies 
that should be functioning in such 
a situation, and to look for a home 
for the family and a job for Mr. 
Reynolds, a wounded World War 
II veteran, who has just finished 
watchmaking school. 


Lift Negro Ban 
COLUMBUS, O.—The Bucket 
and Dipper, junior men’s honorary 
society at Ohio State University, 
unanimously changed the constitu- 
tion to remove a Jimcrow clause 
t had -been in effect for 37 
rs, 


j 


2. Pass an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the eviction of unemployed, 

3. Declare a moratorium on 
property taxes and mortgage fore- 
closures involving unemployed 
property owners. 

4. Direct Congressmen Thomas 
Burke and Stephen Young and 
Senators Robert Taft and John 
Bricker to work for legislative 
priority on housing. 

5. Start immediate city or county 
works projects to be supported by 
bond issues or other means. 

Mayor DiSalle tended to shrug 
off the report by indicating that it 
was premature, that the unem- 
ployed are taken care of ade- 
quately. | 

City Council consieiid to stall 
by taking no action on the matter. 

Local press and radio commen- 
tators, however, prominently fea- 
tured the program of the Pro- 
gressive Party, indicating that 
there ‘is increasing concern over 


this growing city problem. 


Ohio Valley Job 


Forcast Dismal | 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—Business 
and industrial leaders of the Ohio 
Valley are admitting that the job 
outlook for the next three months 
is one of decline. 

Best barometer is found in the 
prediction of the Ohio Valley 
Transportation Advisory Board 
which is to the effect that carload- 
ings are expected to drop off by 
11.1 per cent in the next quarter. 

The anticipated declines are: 
coal and coke, 12% per cent; lum- 
ber, 10 per cent; paper and paper 


products, 8% per cent; gravel, 
sand and stone, 6.8 per cent, and 
automobiles and trucks, 3.7 per 
cent. 

Steel is expected to show a con- 
tinued increase, although slight. 


Tax Drop Heavy - 


COLUMBUS, O. — Unemploy- 
ment in the state has cut the pur- 
chasing power of workers to the 
extent that Ohio sales tax collec- 
tions dropped by nearly a quarter 


of million dollars in one week in 
March. 
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Carey Stirs Plot in UE 


SECRET MEETING ADVANCES 
BOSSES’ DISRUPTION PLAN 


DAYTON, O.—James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 


the national CIO, is seeking to promote a factional group- 
ing within the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers in Ohio to the delight of the bosses in the indus- 
try covered by the union’s contracts. | 
The activity by Carey was brought to light by Lem 
Markland, general vice-president of UE, who notified «the 


officers and stewards of every local of the disrupting 


scheming by the national CIO officer. 


Representatives of six 


two-day secret session with Carey 
in Columbus, Markland revealed. 
The locals involved were 801, 755, 
717, 711, 768 and 707. 

“This secret meeting was not 
called by the UE or by the state 
CIO or by any other duly con- 
stituted body,” he added. 

Markland cited how the fac- 


local ® 
unions from Dayton, Mansfield, | # 
Cleveland and Warren attended a | Ga. 


tionalists were destroying the ef- | 7am 


fectiveness ef the union. 


“The leadership of Local 711, in oe 


reporting on the last District 
Council meeting in the shop paper, 
had this to say: 

““The rest of the morning ses- 
sion was taken up on discussions 
concerning wage increases, layofts, 
speedups, severance pay and con- 
sideration of industrial insurances, 
including pensions. There were 
nearly 50 speakers on these sub- 
jects, with no one raising a decent 
voice.’ 

“Rank and file delegates, people 
like yourselves,”- Markland com- 
mented, “spoke one after another 
on these vital economic problems. 
Yet, according to this report, no 
one raised a decent voice! 

“How can we be united when 
such an insulting attitude is taken 
to the delegates to our District 
Council and to the membership 
and its problems? 

“A number of months ago the 
District Council agreed to set up 
a defense fund for the aid of any 
of our locals who are forced to 

o on strike. While the great ma- 
jority of locals in the district rec- 
ognized that such a defense fund 
is essential and are contributing to 
it, it is the leaders of the very 

me locals involved in the Colum- 

us meeting who have fought con- 
stantly against the defense fund 
and against the participation of 
their own locals. 

“This,” Markland said, “is the 
attitude taken, for instance, by 
part of the leadership of Local 768 
in spite of the fact that they re- 
geived over $14,000 in financial 


4 


aid in the Univis strike from the 
district alone, not counting con- 
tributions from other locals.” 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the UE leader pointed out, is the 
number one legislative task of the 
labor moevment. 

“Yet when the UE began a peti- 
tion campaign for the repeal of 
Taft-Hartley, some of these locals 
did nothing or very little on this 
or other activities we undertook 
for repeal. In fact, Local 755 flatly 
refused to participate in the peti- 
tion campaign. Instead, these peo- 
ple offered a do-nothing program 
and apologized for the inactivity 
of the Administration and Con- 
gress. 

“It seems obvious . that this 
meeting was held, not to help 
solve any problems, but to pro- 
mote factionalism and disruption 
which will make it impossible for 
us to solve them. Such activities 
don’t help you,” Markland advised 
the officers and stewards, “they 
only help the employer. That's 
why we must demand an end to 
them.” 


| GUS HALL 


Represents 


in Medina’s Court 


GIVE FOR YOUR OWN 
DEFENSE 


| 
OHIO DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
1 Room 203, 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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against the speedup despite 


from the workers. 
Latest incident was the case of 


BEE Bi S|Aron George, a Negro foundry 
@ | worker. 
the Carthage plant, 


George, who works in 
committed 
the “crime” of going to the rest 
room. As he came out to go back 
on his job an assistant superin- 
tendent, claiming that George was 
in the room “over 25 minutes,” 


suspended him for five days and 


4| threatened discharge. 


The super refused to permit 
George to see the foundry stew- 
ard and violated the union con- 
tract in his entire treatment of the 
case. 

The steward investigated and 
found that George had been away 
only for a few minutes, 

When the superintendent was 
confronted with this, le shifted his 
story completely and claimed that 
George is being suspended and 
perhaps fired for an alleged viola- 
tion of three months before. 


the lack of leadership from 


Local 1728 of the United Steel Workers, CIO. 
After laying off 20 percent of its 2,000 workers, the 
company opened a campaign to squeeze more production 


George had already paid for this 
by a three-day suspension. 


At first the plant grievance com- 
mittee refused to handle the case. 
But the foundry workers were 
aroused and this was reversed at 
the next union meeting. 

The company has been devel- 
oping a policy of “making things 
tough’ for the Negro workers who 
are lacking representation on the 
grievance committee. The foun- 
dry steward is the only Negro 
steward in the plant. 

The foundry steward, a militant 


‘unionist, threatened to resign - if 
‘the grievance committee failed to 


fight this open violation of the 
contract. The issue has been sub- 
mitted to arbitration with the com- 
mittee pledged to fight it through. 
But arbitration in the steel union 
is a slender reed on which to rely. 
The foundry workers will have to 
place more pressure on both the 


company and the union officials. 


Foundry Squeezed 
At Luckenheimer 


CINCINNATI, O.—Foundry workers at the Lunken-* 
heimer Co., producers of valves, are fighting vigorously 


———, 


Spicer Wants — 
25% Pay Cut 


TOLEDO, O. — Bob Haynes, 
production manager at the Spicer 
Corp., encouraged by the election 
of adherents of Richard Gosser, 
UAW vice president, to the shop 
committee, is reported demanding 
a clean 25% wage cut through the 
elimination of the entire 30% bonus 
pay system. . 

Spicer has been touting the 
wage cut proposal as the only 
means of saving work and restor- 
ing jobs to the 3,200 laid off em- 
ployees. 

But when asked for assurances 
on how much work might be 
brought back in the event of ac- 
ceptance of the cut, Haynes ar- 
rogantly refused to make any 
guarantees whatsoever. 

The workers also have learned 
that the company intends to close 
the shop cafeteria at 7 a. m. shar 
instead of letting it continue until 
7:30 a. m. The move is being made 


in the interests of “productive 
efficiency. 
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PLANT GUARDS RAP CONTRACT 
Lorain, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 


The United Protection Workers of America 
(Local, Independent) with guards at the National 
Tube Co. at Lorain haven't been able to put 


through a single grievance on account of a poor | 


contract that signed’away their rights for two years. 

The lieutenants and superintendent know that 
they have an iron hand and are taking advantage 
of their contract. The guards are becoming 
stronger daily and now have 100 percent mem- 
bership signed up and full solidarity with main- 
tenance of membership. 

_ The superintendent has tried to sneak up on 
some of the guards at night to catch them napping 
but has had no luck. The lieutenants tried to make 
the guards on mill patrol eat their lunches out in 
the mill but when we threatened a strike they soon 


stopped it. 

Our union is strong, but we don’t have good 
leadership and the whole membership is suffering. 
We wouldn't have to take all we have to from the 
superintendent and lieutenants if we just got more 
support. 

Right now the company won't even talk with us 
on conditions unless we bring it up as a grievance 
and then they show us the signed contract, signed 
by a few weak-willed men and stops any action. 

Perhaps some help from your militant news- 
paper would help us along. 

Yours for Labor and the American Working 


People. 
PLANT GUARD 


. 
JIMCROW ON A POLICE TICKET 


Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Worker: 


The Cleveland newspapers have been giving 
publicity now and then to the police handing out 
tickets to jaywalkers, They haven't told the whole 
Story. 

I was given a ticket and have no complaint on 
that score for I was jaywalking. 

But on the ticket there’s a W for white and a 
C for colored. The cop carefully circled the W 
on mine, : 

Its no wonder that Mayor Budke won't do 
anything about FEPC if even the cops are under 
orders to segregate jaywalkers. ~~ 

7’ “KINSMAN RESIDENT 


Rankin want to dg is move 


WARNS AGAINST TROTZKYITES 
Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Worker: 

I read in the Plain Dealer that Hershel Hol- 
land, chairman of the Progressive Party in the 
county, spoke at a rally in the defense of the 
rights of a Trotzkyite who was.fired from a gov- 
ernment job. 

To fight against a “loyalty” purge is good, 
but is Mr. Holland aware that these “left” fascists 
called Henry Wallace the number one enemy and 
the Progressive Party the tool of Wall Street in 
their 1948 election program? 

If Mr. Holland would investigate their activity 
in the Soviet Union, in Spain, in the trade union 
movement here, he would discover that he is 
making a mistake. 

STEELWORKER 
oie 
TWO STRIK#S IN GALION 
Galion, O. 
Editor, Oho Worker: 

I want to let you know about two strikes here, 
One is at the Hercules Steel Products Corp, and 
the other is at Central Ohio Steel Products. 

The Machinists Union called these strikes 
when the companies tried to cut the piece work 
rates. The workers here realize that they must 
fight back. We have had a lot of layoffs here and 
what we really need is a 30-hour week. 

NYC WORKER 
BALLPLAYERS SEGREGATED 
Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Worker: 

All of us who live in Cleveland have taken 
pride in the fact that the baseball championship 
of the world was won by an inter-racial team. 
A great deal of credit has been given to Bill Veeck 
for the position he has taken. 

However, there is a sour note from the spring 
training camp when we learn that the Negro 
players are segregated in a house by themselves 
and denied hotel facilities. It would be worth 
while if all baseball fans let Veeck know what 


they think about this. 
| PAUL ALBERT 
* 
WHAT RANKIN WANTS 
Bellaire, O. 
Editor, Ohio Worker: 

The nerve of this guy Rankin. I see where 
he made a speech in. Congress criticizing Ohio 
for considering the adoption of FEPC legislation, 

This claim of southern Democrats for stat 
rights .was a fraud from the beginning... What 
Dixie. 


gin 
COAL LOADER 
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Negro Council Candidate 
Backed ny Whites, Negroes. 


ee oo ae ae en a a aD aD Do ee a 


SOUTH in STRUGGLE! 


and White, 


DALLAS, Tex. — Jimcrow re- 


ceived one of its greatest jolts in| — — 
the history of Dallas when How-| 22 , 
39, was certified to) 


ard Daniels, 


appear on the ballot for the mu- bo 
nicipal elections to be held April! 
5. = 


This marks the first time that a 4 


Negro has ever sought to be a 
candidate for the City Council. 
The nominating petitions for Mr. 


Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident) 


and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concern, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. 
An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 


Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 


was announced. 


DALLAS.- PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white chyrch, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber. of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 


mittee. Rey. Timothy M. Cham- 


HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap- 
tist Church, was named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
tu the Democratic county drgan- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
already pledged support to Dan- 


iels. 
- 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


. | Director of 
|| pledged support, and feels that 


a 2 = | preached sermons from the pulpit 
i ~=——i( ~SSsS* urging Daanniels’ election. Appeals 
...|for campaign funds in churches, 
» * 4|made by Negro and white speak- 
m jlers, are receiving enthusiastic re- 
* {| sponse. 
j ||Church, after an appeal by Rev. 
F 4 | Ruckers, a line extendin g 

™* ~‘jaround the block was 

* gre contributions to the campaign 


At the Boll St. Baptist 
half way 


ormed to 


und, Full support from the in- 


+ terdenominational Ministerial Al- 


es =41 | liance is expec 


ted, 
Juanita Craft, 
the 


Southwestern 
NAACP, has 


the membership of her organiza- 
a will be solidly behind Dan- 
ie 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from -he low income and 
small home-owner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 
of discrimination ‘and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas liticians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels’ campaign and he 


is conceded a good chance for 
election. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war "profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, begin 
putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home. Thus the chickens of Wall Street's 


world grab are coming home to@— 
as common laborers or assembly-worried letter to the heads of six 


roost. 

. © The ‘workers, organized im 
‘the Oil Workers International! 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
~—he is NOT replaced. His work 
is simply added to the labor of 
‘those remaining. 

® Grievences are piling up over 
pay ‘scales and classification of jobs, 
and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 

New York,” winding things up in 
red-tape for months. 

® The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 

Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


line workers, etc. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are being 
hired and only a handful of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: 


1—They have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of|’ 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
production, at will, to a consider- 
able degree, and still have a good 
supply. Imports of. crude oil} 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 
1948. 


Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly- 
wood movie stars arriving by 
special train, featured the opening 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamrock 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 
oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local newspapers wallowed 
in descriptions of the aukle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Emeral Room for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
500,000, who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 


| Skin color, who compose over a 
fourth of Houston's population. 

Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves unable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more of 
their weekly wages. 


The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can be spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the -600. Negro and Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 


major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue from 
gross production taxes had been re- 
duced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur- 
ing the Governor that there. was 
‘no cause for alarm.” 


As refining processes. are de- 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the .East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
‘tions and using miserably paid ‘na- 
tive workers, the American oil 
workers can: look for more and 


more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts, 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies have been able to do away 


jobs. 
‘process developed during the war| 


with more and more production 
The new catalytic cracking 


uses ONE man, where the old 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore, 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 


O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and security to the oil workers. It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
sor 150,000 persons forbidden 
by  v, custom and the police- 
ma... club ever to enter the sacred 
precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a‘ table or sleep in a bed. These | from 


these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner- In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the sod as usual, 
trying to get their wages raised 


are American citizens of a darker, 


CORRECTION 


The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
— of the jury system was not 


Negro, Sf, prs erroneously. ee eee + 


ch AO fbr the ea vp iatien [eke 


Sharecroppers, Negro 


By Sam Hall 


A Valliant Ally of Labor If Organized 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


[TABOR HAS a tough job to organize the South and win a decen® 


life for southern workers. It cannot do the job unless it rallie 


all its allies and leads them in a head on fight against Wall St net} 


and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 


We Communists continually point out that the oppressed, 


Negro people in the South are the decisive force, 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 

If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the o pressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this decisive force 
into a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fightin against the economic 
and political measures of oppression against Ne- 
groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 
movement one of labor’s greatest assets — OR- 
GANIZATION. 


Ha ue 
E te ae 


* 


THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of 
Negro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negré 


majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economig¢, 


organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are she 


croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farme 


wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite? 
the relative good times during and for a period since the war, Sup 7 
With no? 


landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. 


political rights — not even a token ballot—they face tremendous! 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization they are | 


powerless. 


Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized = 
descendants of the slave | 
all rg s in the deep © 

However,. they | 
rt - wacnined labor, | 
ership. This was a basic ‘ 


struggles against the plantation-ownin 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of 

South set glorious examples of militant stru 
carried on this struggle without full sup 
and certainly without working class lea 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. 


Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 
landless farmers — Negro and white — face growing. attacks on their — 


standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 

oe tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan-. | 
nel 


into organized form. 
* 


LABOR FACES both a responsibility and an opportunity in 
this situation. Labor has the means of giving leadership and full 
assistance to the organizing of the sharecroppers, tenants and | 
farm laborers. But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse 
to take a fundaméntal view of the problems the workers face. 


7 


. 
j 
f 


The industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- | 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade | 


union experience. 


In a number of important strike ‘situations in § 


the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless : 


farmers as scabs. 


These men and women did not understand trade unionism. 
Their main desire was to escape from the starvation of the planta- — 


tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those being 


used as strikebreakers their response was good - large numbers. | 


of them refused to scab. 


- However, organization in the plantation areas can turn these % 
masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the 


bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement,:and, more, 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- 
ing southern reaction. 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 
up FTA legislative committees among the landless farmers. I 
haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 
and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 
in this effort. Organization of the sharecroppers would be a mile- 


stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressive South that the 


‘Where the & 


people of the whole nation need. 


Seek Punishment | 


Of Negro’s Killer | 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de- 
mand for justice in the year-old 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens’ Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “the continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker’ in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 
public street in Gretna, Louisiana, 
on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement 
calls for : Be ger prosecution 
effort” Bladsacker, who 
was oy for manslaughter 
more than -10 months a 


~ The statentent dec 
“It has Be a year since the 


killing of Brooks, and more 


10 months since his killer ey ine 
dicted, and still the slayer has not # 


been brought to trial. Worse still, 
reliable reports indicate that the 
indicted police officer is still on 
duty directing traffic at the very 
spot .where he shot Brooks tg 
death, endangering other citizeng 
by his presence and outraging the 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizen 
therefore protest the an 
employment of Bladsacker, as re 
ported to us, and we call for hig 
prompt trial on the crime for 
which he has been indicted. W 
call for a vigorous prosecution * 
fort in this flagrant case which has 
aroused the righteous indignatiag 


of thousands of citizens, . 
We ea Tre, be 


; 


OHIO 


Job Actions 
In 5 Plants 


Nip Speedup 


DETROIT.—Mass resistance by the rank and file of 
the CIO Auto Workers is reaching new heights as they 


battle employers’ attempts to increase speedup on produc- 
The week of March 13 saw two thousand Ford 


tion lines. 
Motor Building workers mass in 
front of building superintendent 
Joe Woods’ office, during their 
lunch period, protesting increased 
speedup and layoff of 700 workers. 


At Chrysler's stoppage won a 
cut back in production. 


Budd Wheel workers put on 
their coats when 15 of their fel- 
low workers were disciplined for 
refusing to go along. with §in- 
creased production demands of the 
company. 

Ford Highland Park workers 
fought against speedup there. 

Briggs Meldrum workers took 
a walk when the line was jacked 
up. A desperate day-to-day battle 
still rages at Hudson,’s with the 
company locking the workers out 
three days in a row. 


Hardly a major plant in the city 
last week did not report attempts 
by the companies to wring extra 
profits out of the workers by add- 
ing new speed to the lines as the 
‘49 models start running. 


The two thousand men demon- 
stration in the Ford Rouge Motor 
Building is the second of that type 
in a week. One occurred previous- 
ly in Press Steel Building where 
1,800 workers held a mass dem- 
onstration before the superintend- 
ents office, protestng the com- 


‘panys arrogant refusal to settle 


beefs. 


The Motor Building super had 
fled when the workers got to’ his 
office. Paul Boatin, progressive 
candidate for Building chairman, 
spoke to the vast crowd with 
which dozens of company super- 
vision and Labor Relations 
stooges were mingling. 


“This isn't a strike or a stop- 
page, Boatin said, “We come 
here on our own time. Seven hun- 
dred workers have been laid off 
in our building while the speedup 
gets worse. Five million workers 
in the nation are unemployed. The 
workers today here are serving no- 
tice that we will not stand idly by 
while workers are driven into the 
streets. 

“I see many Labor Relations 
men listening. Let them listen. We 
are not afraid of them, let them 
take back to the big bosses what 
we are saying. We say, return the 
700 laid-off workers and give 
them jobs by cutting down speed- 
up. Find work for workers in the 
building. Sell Ford cars to Ford 
workers at sharply reduced rates.” 

The workers’ leaders then left a 
statement of their demands with 


the stooge in the super’s office and 
returned to work. 
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UAW ELECTION ROUNDUP 


Reutherites Ousted by 
Dodge Local 3 Voters 


DETROIT.—The incumbent Art Grudzen Reutherite administration of the 20,000 
member Dodge UAW Local 3 was decisively defeated in final elections for local officers, 
The end of long years of Reuther control was signalized when Frank Czarny, Fi- 


nancial Secretary-elect,- who ran 
on both slates in the primary, 
threw his support to the anti- 
Reuther ticket in the final race. 

Ed Bartellbort defeated Grud- 
zen by a vote of 5,308 to 4,775. 
Bartellbort's _ 533 majority ap- 
proximated the 519 votes received 


third ticket presidential candidate 
in the primary. Campaigning for 
the defeat of Grudzen without en- 
dorsing Bartellbort, the left-pro- 
gressives also supported Frank 
Hopkins, Sgt.-at-Arms candidate, 


the only Negro in the race. Hop-} 


kins received 4,076 votes as 


by John Zaremba, left-progressive 


Past and Present 
Allies in Battle 
For Pay Increase 


GANLEY 


[EEG THE STAND of the Reuther administration to push 
pensions at the expense of wage increases, some UAW-CIO 
local unions have shoot adopted the demand for a 30 cents raise 
in pay, plus disinden-nalll for pensions. 

This stand of the UAW’s rank and file received _ungxpected 
backing last week from the national CIO News. 
The CIQ economists favor substantial wage in- 
creases, acocrding to a leading editorialized 
article in this official CIO organ. Says the CIO 
paper: 

What is needed? Substantial and con- 
tinual rises in the buying power of the work- 
ers, farmers, profesional people—the mass of 
American citizens. Prices are not coming 
down, and wages must be lifted. Substantial 
wage increases will provide a great reservoir 
of buying power.” 

e 

LESS THAN 30 cents can't be considered a substantial wage 
increase in the auto industry because even the 30 cents merely 
restores the 1945 purchasing power of the auto workers wage. 


It’s also significant that the CIO economists believe that grow- 
ing unemployment makes the need for substantial wage increases 
all the more urgent. This is quite different from the contention 
of the UAW-CIO Board that the “declining” cost-of-living index 
of the government makes it proper to sidetrack wage increases in 
1949. 

We don’t accept the false theory of the CIO economists that 
patchwork reforms can halt economic depressions under our dying 
capitalist system. 

But we certainly agree that substantial wage increases, in- 
creased unemployment and social soigga dh benefits, a 30-hour week 
with 40 haurs pay, curbing speedup, and shimilar measures, can 
ease the shock of the depression as it hits out ole the working 
people. 

Hence the growing layoffs in the auto tnduste) makes the 


_ demand for a 30-cent raise, for reopening the GM contract and 


anding wage cuts all the more urgent. 
oe 


IN PAST YEARS Reuther argued that the auto barons could 
pay wage increases because they have the “ability to pay.” But 
now that the auto barons are reporting all-time high bonanza profits 
for 1948 this argument is forgotten. 


Reuther has never accepted the correct labor policy that since 
the workers create all wealth, they are entitled to the highest wage 
they can force out of their employers regardless of how muh profit 


remains in the exploiters’ kitty. 
& 


FINALLY, the argument made by the UAW top command 
that a 30-cent raise plus teal, for pensions is asking for 

“pie-in-the-sky" comes with ill grace from these babies who prom- 
ise the workers the moon in words and then sellte for wage-cutting 
GM escalator contracts in deeds. 

Thus a couple of years ago the UAW Education Department 
recorded in a pamphlet: 

“In the UAW-CIO we are going to ask for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage this year, 52 weeks pay a year with a guarantee of at 
least 40 hours pay each week. Today in 1947 a guaranteed annual 
wage need not be any more difficult to negotiate than seniority 
protection was in 1937.” 

_ But this sober demand, together with such demands as the 
guaranteed 40 hours week pay, industry-wide equal pay wage con- 
tracts, etc., etc., were all thrown out by Reuther in words, and 
then shoved down the drain during the actual contract bargaining. 


against 5,682 votes for John Mi- 
helik, Bartellbort candidate. 


The Plymouth final elections re- 
corded the first real setback for the 
anti-Reuther forces in the UAW 
elections. William Gerbe, Reu- 
therite, defeated Frank Danowski 
for president by a vote of 2,342 to 
2.215. A recount of 51 chal- 
lenged ballots was expected to net 
the vice-presidency to Ralph Felli- 
cia, anti-Reutherite, who was six 
votes behind in the primary. 


On this basis the Reutherites 
would have four of the contested 
local posts and the anti-Reuther 
forces would have the remaining 
four contested posts. The local’s 
control will be determined by the 
coming race for the Shop Com- 
mittee. 


The Reutherite tickets were de- 
feated in Ford Local 206 Long 
Beach, California; Ford Local 200, 
Windsor, and Ford Local 952 in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 
James E. Patterson defeated Lou 
Michener 503 to 332 for president |_ 
of Local 206, taking his entire 
anti-Reuther slate with him. Roy 
‘England, incumbent Local 200 
prexy, recorded a 2 to 1 victory 
for his anti-Reuther ticket. The 
trustee race was thrown into a 
runoff after meeting a plurality for 
the England slate tak The 
Ivan Brown ticket supporting the 
30-cent wage increase , mero de- 
feated the Reuther ticket in Lo- 
cal 952. 


On the eve of the elections in 
the 65,000-strong Ford Local 600, 
Virgil Lacey, progressive presiden- 
tial local candidate, and John Orr, 
candidate for president of the tool 
and die unit, hit out on the offen- 
sive against red-baiting. 

“On the Marshall Plan,” said 
Lacey’and Orr, “if it feeds the 
poor and needy of Europe we are 
for it. If it is used to support 
a tyrannical government we are 
against it. We*cant have much 
faith in any plan when it is ad- 
ministered by Paul Hoffman, , the 
anti--labor president of Stude- 
baker, whose lawyers drew up the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Pointing out that the UAW 
Seeks to limit profits, Lacey and 
Orr said they “do not favor the 
so-called “free enterprise’ system.” 
They urged support on their pro- 
gram which d ab with the union 
issues 

A summarized score board in 37 
UAW local unions showed: 24 lo- 
cals anti-Reuther, 12 locals pro- 
Reuther and Plymouth Local 51 
recording a stalemated victory for 
Reuther. There are some 900 lo- 
cals in the UAW, with most of 


them covering small shops. 


GM Guys 
Resent 


| wages. 


GM Profit 


DETROIT.—With news of Gen- 
eral Motors’ $440,000,000 profits 
for 1948 the main topic of discus- 
sion in GM plants, here are some 
typical comments made to Mich- 
igan Worker shop correspondents: 


Chevrolet Forge: 


Frank Hudson, union trustees 
“Don’t you think with the cor- 
poration making $440,000,000 
and the cost of living supposedly 
going down, that something smells 
about the whole thing—when we 
end up with a wage cut and then 
are told by Reuther to wait till 
1950.” 

Fay Gentry, chairman bargain- 
ing: “That $440,000,000 gravy 
train the company got out of our 
hides should be the basis for us 
who produced it getting a big 
slice of it—net a wage cut.” 


Jimmy Long, committeeman: 
“The company’s making piles of 
dough but we get a wage. cut. 
That's got to change and fast. 


Steve Homikov, alternate com- 
mitteeman: “What's happened to 
us shouldn't happen to an unor- 
ganized worker. Here we are 
with a union, we get a wage cut 
and the corporation reports the 
highest profits in its whole history. 
No wonder. I'm for doing some- 


thing about this.” 


Jack Frost, assembly: “I sup- 
pose Reuther will tell us that we 
should take a wage cut as a sacri- 
fice for the Marshall Plan and 
that we shouldn't look on it as a 
wage cut. Well, that smoke will 
not blind me. A wage cut is a 
wage cut in any union man’s lan- 
guage. What type of leadership 
have we that negotiates wage 
cuts?” | 

In Flint: 

Jimmy Smith, Chevrolet: “Work- 
ers are always entitled to wage 
raises even though some people in 
the union don't think so. Those 
profits prove GM can affod it.” 


C. Baulton, A. C. Spark Plug: 
“We used to hear a lot about 
wages out of profits. Seems funny 
to me that with these kind of 
profits we have to take cuts.” 

Lee Conway, Buick: “Sure we 
should ask for an increase. How 
can GM cry poor now?” 

W. C. Lowe, Fisher Body: “We 
never have agreed at my local that 
we should take cuts. This only 
shows how right we have been to 
demand contract reopening on . 


»”> 


By a Hudson Worker 


DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car 
Compnay is attempting to wring 
every last drop of syeat from re- 
sisting workers in order to ingrease 
profits which swelled almost 
three-fold last year. 

Faced with dwindling sales, the 
company jumps at every pretext to 
send home blame “stop- 
pages. This happened reecntly 
after a two-hour struggle in Body 
Trim when afternoon shift ‘work- 
ers objected to an attempt to jam 


rahe ¢ Wh extra bodies ath ea | 
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Directo 
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Matthews flays the officers and 


‘Send 'Em Home’ Is Profitable Hudson Plan 


benefits. 


'to be time-studied after the com | 


pany had pulled two men from 
the job. 
In department after department, 


the militancy of insecure. Hudson |. 


workers flares like flash lightning. 
The slogan of Local 154 officers— 
“No retreat on the fight against 
speedup — met the mood of the 
workers who reelected them over- 
whelmingly. 

The company’s blame-it-on-the- 
union line is echoed by Reuther’s 
henchmen, Regional r Nor- 


membership of Local 154 for an 
alleged record of 84 work stop- 
pages while Ferris pleads for 
“more patience and understand- 
ing’ to allow management a 
chance to prove “it is willing to 
provide: a full work week.” 

Local officers and _ stewards 
proved ina leaflet that manage- 
ment could easily keep the plant 
open five days by running the 
block line six days. According to 
Recording Secretary Paul sane 

ely) to! our-day week oy mana 

to’ ph ¥ el 4." on “inex 
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After the Bland-Gates victory 
and defeat of the two red-baiting, 
lily-white opposition slates in the 
Local elections, the company post- 
ed red-and - white - and-blue signs 
appealing for “more production.” 

more we produce, the 
sooner we get sent home by the 
company, a worker commented. 


The Reutherite regiona] leader- 
ship is apparently attempting to 
pit men of the Gratiot plant me- 
oe diivsion against produc- 


tion workers. Mite e a ier ae o 
OCR 208 Sve division’ sf oe at 


Yte.ded by Joe Ferris—to which 
Local officers were not invited— 
the men stayed home, giving the 
company an excuse to close down 
again. This angered production 
workers, who only go home when 
the company | oie them out for 
opposing speedup measures. 
Suspicion arises that dissension 
is being created to install an Inter- 
national Administrator over the 
‘present progressive . leadership. 
The rank-and-file demand ya a 


thr Fe at tote povblan 
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Redbaiting Fails to 
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Halt Community Council — 


WINDHAM, O.—A lively community council has come into being in this small 
northern Ohio town, thanks to the vigorous activity of a group of women and in spite of the 
ypposition of the man. ger of a federal housing project who took his advice from the F BI. 


» ee 
Sues N.Y.C. Over 


The majority of the popula- 
tion resides in the housing 
project of 1,000 units. In the 
town proper there are a few 
hundred people. 


The idea for the community 
council came from a housewife, a 
member of the Communist Party. 
In the space of a few weeks she 
was able to enlist a number of 
other women—Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Protestants, Catholics—for a 
geries of informal neighborhood 
discussions that were climaxed by 
@ mass meeting attended by 175 
residents. 

Neither the project manager, 
George Bauer, nor certain town of- 
ficials wanted such an organization 
to come into being, 
running the project as 
feudal lord and the officials didn’t 
want “things stirred up.” 


As a result Bauer launched a 
red-baiting campaign—he had been 
given the information by the FBI— 
but the results were dismal from 
his standpoint The people of 
Windham defended the right of 
an individual from any political 


ecame outspoken in their con- 
demnation of red-baiting. 

And they were tremendously in- 
terested in meeting real Commu- 
nists for the first time in their lives 
with the result that the housewife 
and her husband received a flood 
of social calls and a host of ques- 
tions on the Communist Party. 

The community council came 
into being in this manner: 

First, there was door to door 
circulation of petitions asking Con- 
we Walter Huber to obtain 

ome postal delivery. In the course 
ot this it was possible to learn 
many of the problems confronting 
the women of Windham. 

Topping the list was the high 
electric light rate. There were oth- 

r matters, too, such as the rust in 
he water that created washin 

roblems, the need for supervis 
recreation for the children. 

The light rate was investigated. 
Here some interesting facts were 

rought to view.. No franchise ex- 
isted etween the village and the 
Ohio Power Co. The rate was far 
higher than that in surrounding 
communities. 

. It was decided that the light 
rate question was of first import- 
nce. The neighborhood groups 
brought in other individuals to 
form a temporary committee for 
the purpose of calling a town 
meeting. The local Congregational 
minister agreed to act as chairman. 
An engineer, who had a wealth of 
information and experience on 
electrical consumption, prepared 
data on the rate question. A union 
Organizer had his office mimeo- 
graph leaflets for the meeting. The 
mayor and the project manager 
were invited to the meeting. The 
Good Government Committee of 
Portage County asked if it could 
send a representative. News-of the 


meeting was carried over a radio incidentally, 


Race to Toilet 
CLEVELAND, O. — A tower 

watchman for the New York Cen- 

tral railroad who had to dash 


across a- heavy traffic crossing 
whenever he wanted to go to the 
toilet has sued the railroad for 
$50,000. 

Louis Kovach said in his suit that 


he was stationed atop the tower on 
St. Clair Avenue for eight hours 


without relief and when he had to 
“answer the call of nature” he was 


Bauer was | 


a petty, ca and suffered broken legs, dis- 


W. 11 Street. 
While sprinting back to the 
tower in July 6 he was hit by a 


located fingers and a_ sprained 
shoulder. The railroad, Kovach 
charged, failed to provide a sub- 
stitute watchman and toilet facil- 
ities. 


ports to help the community and | 


Indians on 
Warpath Soon 


CLEVELAND, O.—The world 
champion Cleveland Indians will 
open the 1949 season at St. Louis 
when they start a_ three-game 
series with the Browns on April 
19. 

The first home game to be 
played by the only interracial team 
in the American League will be on 
April ‘22 against the Detroit 
Tigers at the municipal stadium. | 

The complete schedule of home 
games ig as follows: 


April 22, 23, °*24, Detroit 
April 22, 23, $24,Detroit. 
April 26, St. Louis 

April 27, Chicago 

May 4, Philadelphia 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


5, 7, Boston 

**8 (2) 10, Washington 
*11, New York 

*27, 28 **208 (2), Chicago 
**30 (2), St. Louis 

71, °2, °°3, Boston 

**4, **5 (2) *6,Philadelphia 
*7, *8, Washington 
*10, 11, **12 (2), New York 
*28, *29, 30 Detroit 

*1, 2, **3 (2), St. Louis 
“14, *15, 16, Philadelphia 
**17 (2), *18, Boston 

19, *20, 21, New York 

*22, 23, **°24 (2) Washington 
. *9, °10, St. Louis 

. 11, *12, **14 (2) Chicago 

. °15, 16, Detroit 

. *23, *24, Washington 

. ©2565, 26, 27, New York 

. **28(2) 29, Boston 

. *30, *31, Sept. 1, Philadelphia 
. 3 **4, St. Louis 

. **5 (2) Chicago 

. *23, 24, **25, Detroit 


forced to run a long distance to 


. 
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*Denotes Night Games 
**Denotes Sunday and Holiday Games 
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CINCINNATI, O. — Capitalists 
are fond of boasting about the 
“risk” they take under their eco- 


nomic system, but the Cincinnati | 27am 
Streetcar Co. 1s testimony to the a a 


exact contrary. 


Under the local “Fare Control = 


Plan,” streetcar and bus fares have 
increased a half a cent every four 
months for the past two years. 

This plan guarantees a profit. It 
works this. way. If the company 
makes more than a 6% profit the 
balance goes into a fund. If it 
makes less than 6%, it takes the 
difference out of the fund. 

There is provision for automatic 
decreases and increases of fare. 
But the fares never go down. , 

It is common gossip around the 
Queen City that the company 
used every possible dodge to avoid 
the appearance of making too 
much money during the war 
period. The company. bought ex- 
pensive duplicating surveys, put 
millions into a fund for new equip- 
ment, and bought reactionary news 
commentators—with the car rider 
footing the bill—to present “public 
service’ programs. 

It's a nice deal for Walter Dra- 
per, wealthy president of the com- 
pany and his brother stockholders, 
to draw their 6%—especially since 
the company also owns bus lines 
running out of the city, lines that 
show very handsome profits. 

But even this isn’t enough for 
Draper and his buddies. They are 
now demanding an end to the 
fare control plan 

The resentment of the people 


By Jean Krchmarek 


FOR SHEER arrogance and stupidity Nat R. Howard, 
editor of the Cleveland News, takes first place among the 
gentlemen of the press in Ohio. 


In a speech before the Ohio Newspaper Association 
at Columbus he berated the readers of newspapers for not 
appreciating his efforts and characterized his customers as 
“ever more critical and indifferent.” | 


With typical Howard modesty he described the press 
as “these splendid newspapers which are created by our 
cusumorvwuewoum eXCitement and idealism.’ Howard is so 
far removed from the people that he has 
no grasp of the vast distrust of the press. 

And about the same time he nol his 
speech his own paper was criticising the 
Federal Council of Churches for a 
peace at the Cleveland conference an 

#% joining, according to Howard's tortured in- 
=.= tellect, a Communist plot by standing 


ee). against war! 


« * * 


THE HABIT of big corporations of walking off with 
the inventions of employees without compensating them 
is an old story. 


Another chapter is being written in Akron where Ed- 
ward J. Stack is suing the General Tire & Rubber Co. for 
$52,270 with the charge that the company took his inven- 
tions and then discharged him. 


He worked for the company for seventeen years. 
° 


MAYOR THOMAS BURKE of Cleveland stated in 
Columbus that he was against a municipal payroll tax. 

It will be interesting to see if the mayor sings the 
same tune after the election. 


o > 


> * 


GENERAL MOTORS workers in Cleveland, Toledo 
and Cincinnati are comparing their two-cent wage cut 
with the announcement that the corporation reported an 


all-time high net income of $440,447,724 for the past year. 


Brother Walter Reuther will have to produce some, 
fast explanations for the Ohio locals. 
. 


PAUL E. MILEY, one of the two regional directors 
of the UAW-CIO, is plenty worried about his re-election 
possibilities since the election at Fisher Body, Local 45. 
There's no doubt that he'll face strong opposition this year. 


. 


7 * 


* * 


against the company’s continually 
advancing fares is tremendous. 
Yet the Charterite - Republican - 
Democratic city council makes no 
effort to protect the rights of the 
public. 

Seventy thousand Negro people 
in Cincinnati have a double griev- 
ance. They must pay the high 
fare while not a single Negro is 
employed by the transportation 
outfit. 
fit. 

“Why not do away with the 
— entirely?” the Communist 

arty of Hamilton County asked. 
“Let the city run the street car 
company just as it runs the schools, 
the waterworks and the garbage 
collection and disposal.” 


station at Warren. Newspapers at 
Ravenna and Garretsville carried 
stories on the council. 

The night of the meeting was 
one of the coldest of the year. Yet 
175 persons turned out for a spir- 


ited discussion and the launching 
of the council. 
Neither the mayor nor the proj- 


ect manager attended. The mayor, 


is related through 


ST 


marriage to the local manager of 
the light company. 

There was no red-baiting. That 
subject has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed before and met openly and 
in advance by the two Commu- 
nists. The people of Windham 
could not be interested in this di- 
version despite the strenuous ef- 
forts by Manager Bauer. Instead, 
they wanted action on community 
problems. 


a — 
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SHOP 
LOSE 


HOW GOVERNOR LAUSCHE’S “economy” pro- 
gram works at Columbus gets little publicity. It was in 
the interests of “economy” that he proposed giving no 


money for the enforcement of any FEPC measure. 
* 


UNEMPLOYMENT has hit the 60,000 mark in 


Cleveland. 


Offer Amendments 


To Jobless Bill 
COLUMBUS, O.—The Young 
People’s Legislature, sponsored by 
the Young Progressives of Ohio, 
has proposed a series of antend- 
ments to House Bill 234 relating 
to unenmployment compensation. 
The youth group would add pro- 
visions that high school or college 


graduates or students who leave 
‘school be qualified for compensa- 
tion through the provision that 
their schooling be considered a 
base period. The base period 
would be considered as twenty 


weeks work in the last five calen- 
dar quarters. 


Homes Wanted 


But Prices Too High 


CLEVELAND, O.—Despite the 
housing shortage here there are 
300 new homes on the market 
without any serious bids for pur- 
chase. 


The answer is that the price is 
too high. Cost of the homes runs 
from $9,500 to $20,000. 


Although construction hit a high 
peak last season, building trades 
workers are expected to find a 
sharp drop in employment this 
spring. Federal low cost housing 
which could take up the lag has 
not been acted on by Congress and 
cannot be carried out in Ohio un- 


der the presént state laws. 
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What Are Jobless Thinking? 


Joseph North talks to the men and women condemned 
to idleness by the growing crisis of capitalism. 


Howard Fast 


Meaning of the peace conference in New York of the 
world’s artists, scientists and professionals, 


A Short Story 


Complete in this issue, by Ernest Lynn. 


Slayer Confesses, Negro to Die 


Amazing story of another frame-up, this time in the 
City of Brotherly Love, as told by Walter Lowenfels. 


Biggest Housing Program 


Socialism is building millions of homes and apartments 
— none with Jimcrow provisions or with rent exceed- 
ing five percent of a tenant’s income. 


—ALL IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION — 


ee Po Pact 
TU MUIMORTS BTL ANNG % ; 


1 /WAR PACT 


/, fase Te, . ) 
fj,’ Sf 1] | —— see =e | ® The myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ de- 


bunked. 


® The plan to wage civil war against Social- 
ism in the West. 


® A scheme to invade Europe’s colonies in 
Africa and Asia. 


® Why the State Department refuses to 
‘drop the hoax of ‘inevitable war.’ 


__=— See Page 4 — 
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Hitler's Ghost Walks in Maryland 


ANNAPOLIS.—The free state of Maryland 
was set back 300 years with the adoption 
of the Ober Bill in the Maryland legislature. 


On the eve of the 300th anniversary of the 
establishment of the acts of tolerance, the 
ghost of Hitler walked through the state. 


The historic acts of tolerance were in- 
scribed on April 21, 1649. They declared 
that the people of the state would have 
freedom of conscience and the right to 
choose and adhere to their religion. 

Today, Maryland is the first state in the 
union to take away the right to freedom 
of thought and freedom of belief. 

The Ober Bill takes those freedoms away 
by making it illegal for Marylanders to think, 
believe and talk about the ideas of socialism 
and Communism. The Ober Bill would jail 
every person who thinks and believes in 
fundamental social progress for from five to 
20 years. , 

The kings, from whom the settlers of Mary- 
- Jand fled to obtain the right to worship the 
‘God they chose, imposed just such jail sen- 
tences on people who chose to worship in 
churches outside their influence. 

Just as the kings and his lords called dis- 
believers “heretics,” the Ober Bill terms all 
believers in social progress “subversives.” 
From the report that accompanied the bill, 
“cubversives’ are to be found in trade unions, 


schools, Negro and white social, fraternal and 
civic organizations, and political parties. 

The brains of all people of the state are 
to be scrutinized for “subversive” ideas. 

The report and the bill were drawn up by 
a governor's commission headed by corpora- 
tion lawyer Frank B. Ober. Five other mem- 
bers of the commission are also corporation 
lawyers. 


For two months, while the bill was being 


pushed through the state legislature, the 


Ober commission maintained that the meas- 
ure would not outlaw the Communist Party. 
But a week before the bill was adopted in 
theehouse, Ober finally admitted that it was 
aimed specifically at the Communists and 
designed to outlaw the Communist Party in 
the state. 

_ He lied for two months to lull the legisla- 
ture and the people into minimizing the 
danger of the bill. 

Other commission members, in pressing 
the bill through -the senate, said it would 
not affect labor unions or their members. 
The commission lied once, and it is lying 
again. 

The outlawing of the Communist Party 
was Hitler’s first step in his march to power 
and fascism. The German trade unions fell 


next. Wages and living standards of the 


workers fell with the trade unions. 

The members of the Ober commission were 
actually getting paid by the corporations they 
represent while they pieced their bill to 
gether. They were paid for services render 


For the bill gives the big steel, textile, auto, 


rubber and aircraft plants in Maryland a 
method of creating chaos in unions to side- 
track attempts to increase wages. 

With unemployment zooming, the corpora- 
tions figured they needed something tougher 
than the Taft-Hartley Law to throttle the 
working people. The Ober Bill was cut to 
their specifications. 

A great attack on the working conditions 
and wages of mass production workers in the 
mass industries will result from the Ober 
Bill. It will be done under the guise of 
“cleaning the Communists out of the state. 

We warn the Negro and white working 
people of Maryland: We urge them to de- 
mand a state wide referendum on the bill 
to undo the work of this hysterical legisla- 
ture. 


Hitler operated on the slogan of “cleaning 
out the Communists.” The working people 
of the world, when the danger of Hitlers 
fascism became clear to them, cleaned Hit- 
ler out. Let the lesson of history be taught 
to Hitler's ghost today. 


Sua 


Legislators Dodge 


Aid to Jobless. 


ANNAPOLIS.—Unemployment in Maryland rose to record heights while the un- 
concern of state legislators for the unemployed sank to new lows. The Department of Em- 
ployment Security announced that close to 50,000 men and women were receiving snd 


ment compensation benefits. They 
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and 25,000. 


During the two months they 4 err 
have been in session, state legisla- | pipsitiedssssssseieiamemes 
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ing crises. 
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Numerous bills that § 
would ‘raisé compensation pay- | 


ments from the present $25 max- |" = aF 
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See page 11 for the story of an gam 


unemployed veteran. 
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liberalize the compensation law, a if 
have been gathering dust in com- 


mittees. 


Instead, the legislature has con- 


cerned itself with passage of the) 


Ober bill that would straitjacket 
unemployed workers attempting to 


band together to fight for jobs, 
more social security protection, 
more compensation and_ benefits 
for dependents. 


Ask Jimcrow 
Ban in Parks 


BALTIMORE.—Tennis _ players 
again became the focal point in 
the latest fight against discrimina- 
tion here and in Washington. 

Taking up the fight for the 
Baltimore “Seven” who had been 
convicted for playing mixed tennis 
matches in Jimcrow Druid Hill 
Park last year, the Maryland Civil 
Rights Congress circulated hun- 
dreds of petitions addressed to 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro. 

e petitions asked the Mayor 
and the City Council to adopt an 
ordinance abolishing segregation 
and discrimination in city parks. 

Federal officials abolis seg- 
regation on 18 tennis courts in the 
District of Columbia, but the city’s 
recreation department decided not 
to accept the government's de- 
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PROGRESSIVES DEMAND PSC 
SERVE PUBLIC--NOT UTILITIES 


BALTIMORE.—A demand for a thorough over-hauling 
of the Public Service Commission to make it function for 
the good of the public instead of private utilities, was voiced 


by the 
Party. 

The demand came on the heels 
of the rate increase granted to the 
C & P telephone company by the 
PSC. The increase will take some 
$4 million out of the pockets of 
telephone subscribers and users. 

The PSC. earlier gave the Bal- 
timore Transit Co., its requested 
fare increase, and is now mulling 
over a similar request by the Gas 
and Electric Co. The commission 
is expected to follow the form 
sheet and authorize a boost in ‘yas 
and electric rates. 


¥ 


COLLECTING SIGNATURES 
on petitions to prevent gas and 
electric rate increases are mem- 


Maryland — Progressive® 


bers. ; Progressive Party clubs 
hep re. Aaltimare, Five, thou- 


sand signatures have already been 
admitted to the PSC, 


In. deciding that the C & P tele- 
phone company was entitled to 
increases, the commission reveal- 
ed that the company had a large 
surplus. “The public has no right 
to claim any part of the company's 
surplus, merely because that com- 
pany happens to be a public 
utility,” the PSC maintained. 

Reversing the commissions’ log- 


ic, however, it is all right for the 
public utilities to claim all parts of 
the public's funds. 

The Baltimore Transit Co. 
showed how easy it is by an- 
nouncing that its profits had in- 
creased over $275,000 in one. 
month since fares have gone up. 


Steelworkers Spur 
Demand for Pay Hike 


r SPARROWS POINT, Md.—Demands for higher wages were 
circulated around Bethlehem Steel Co. Mills here by a group of 


Communist steel workers. 


In a leaflet handed out at mill gates, 


the Communists declared that the company’s speedup of its workers 
had boosted its profits to $90,000,000. The demand for increased 
wages is the first raised in the CIO Steelworkers Union, 


The leaflet said: 


Just about all the workers at Sparrow’s Point know by now that 
Bethlehem Steel made more money in 1948 than ever before $90.- 
S,<1| 000,000 (not counting the $$$$$ hidden in tricky bookkeeping!) 

hes That's really raking it in! Seventy-seven percent more profits 
than last year, when they-made a measly $51,000,000. 

Now if the steel workers, and shipyard workers, at the Point 
could show the same 77 percent increase in what they have left: 
over after the bills are paid—that would really be something. 

INSTEAD, IT’S THE OTHER WAY AROUND! 

Workers are going:more and more in the hole,. instead of com- 
ing out on top. The War Bonds are gone. - What little savings there. 
| was ‘around are gone.: The cost of living ‘continues to climb: 

Look at the transit company’s fare increase. - 

Now the phone company has raised their rates. 

Next the gas and electric company says they need more money. 

Rent control is being weakened even more. . 

Truman's big war budget has forced taxes higher and higher. 

The cost of food is higher than ever, except for a few items. 
Ask your wife the next time she come from the store. 

° . * 


| STEEL WORKERS AND SHIPYARD WORKERS AT THE 
POINT SURE CAN STAND A RATSE! 
The money is there! The company’s own records show that. The 
profits have come out of the terrific speed-up that has been rammed 


on the backs of the workers. 


Negro and white workers at Sparrow’s Point—in the mills and! 
in the yard—stand together and demand the wage increase which 
first of all you need; secondly, which you made for Bethlehem 
Steel; and thirdly, which the company can very well afford! 

Already the Shipyard Workers’ Union on the Point are draw- 
ing updemands for an increase of 25c an hour. 

The National CIO has come out strongly for a substantial wage 


increase for all. workers. 


A very substantial arise is due the workers at the Point, with 
plenty left over for improved benefits and decent pensions for the 


old timers. 


YOUNG PROGRESSIVES OPEN © 
JOBS-FOR-NEGROES FIGHT 


BALTIMORE.—Young Progressives of Maryland made 
their first stab at smashing Jimcrow employment bars in 


the citys department stores. 
Progressives visited the Julius 
Gutman Department Store on 
Lexington and Park Aves. to ask 
the manager if he would change 
the stores hiring practices and 
employ Negro salespeople. 
Gutman’s, patronized by many 
Negro customers, was proclaimi 
its adherence to “Brothe 
Week” in large posters and win- 
dow displays. The.manager told 
the delegation that, as far as he 


‘was concethéd, democracy and 


@— nat 
brotherhood were words invented 


A delegation of the Young 


by the Saturday Evening Post, 
and refused to make any changes 
in his Jimcrow labor adie . 

The Young Progressives retali- 
ated with a leaflet distribution in 
the downtown shopping district 
on a Thursday shopping night. 
Their leaflet said Jimcrow hiring 
practices of the department stores 
was relegating the Negro people 
to poverty, git; 


; ha 
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Jobless Veteran's 
Plight Stirs 
Action in D. C 


WASHINGTON. — The full impact of the current un- 
employment situation in the District of Columbia area was 
brought out in the open when police and reporters visited 
the home of Clayton D. Whidden in nearby Alexandria, 
Virginia. $6 

The house was chill and dank. 


Mrs. Elsie Whidden, 22, was hud- 
dled in a coat, her teeth chatter- 


_ MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NEWS 


Senators Use Red Smear 
To Kill Vets’ Bonus 


ANNAPOLIS:—The witches that children fear gripped the minds of grown legisla- 
tors in our state capitol. These grown men conjured up “big red” witches to kill a veterans 


bonus bill( and to scare up some votes for a Hitler-like “civil defense” méasure. Sen. Hubert 
Baltimore, blocked a bonus to@— ) 
330,000 veterans because Com-, grabbing for straws with his state- 
munist Party veterans had an-|ment, for he added hastily: “I 
nounced their support of the|don’t believe we're going to have 
bonus bill. Barton said he was|a war with Russia, and the reason 
blocking the bill because “no vet-|is I don’t believe they're ready for 
erans organization has renounced | it.” 
or repudiated the support of the} Reckford’s “civil defense” bill 
Communist Party.” 3 is based on a plan proposed by 
A few days earlier, Maj. Gen. | James Forrestal, billionaire banker 


Milton A. Reckord, the state adju-|#4 Secretary of Defense. It was 


silile tx: alg ttegeien 44 Speedup in Open Hear th Takes 
Toll of Worke 


- 


modeled after the -internal defense 
plans of Nazi Germany and raised 
such a storm of protest in the na- 
tion that Forrestal withdrew his 
plan. It woud have placed all 
civil defense in the hands of police 
and an appointed director. It pro- 
vided more regulations for snoop- 
ing on neighbors, than for de- 
tense. 


1 

ing in the cold. Upstairs an in- 
fant cried plaintively for nourish- 
ment. A -lamp had been placed 
close to the baby so it might 
catch some of the,feeble warmth 
from the bulb. In another room 
lay another child, his broken arm 
in a cast. He, too, was huddled 
in a blanket. 


“We haven't had a full meal in 
four days,” said the mother. 


7 
~ 
7 


Bite dae 6s das Cha nghoe 


JOBLESS line up for unemployment insurance. 


state “civil defense” bill. “I 
wouldn't be surprised if a message 
came before we left this room that 
we were at war with Russia,” the 

general sputtered. | © ta The father wasn’t home. He was 

The remarks of these two big ans aes an tng ie hee ee Brg 9 neo | foe ie being booked at the. Alexandria 
ms 9 a ohn yer = tell be the speed-up in the. io pponee station for attempting to 
scare 1S eing us to pull the f ; | Bees 5 Bi <ees = b ki; 

actories. | aS ee reak into a grocery store. He 
wool over the eyes of the people. They tell of increased produc- told police that he tried to rob 

ON THE ONE HAND it is |tion with decreased laboring forces, | the grocery to get food for his 
used to provide excuses for re-|and with ever-swelling profits | Rare Haag kes it 
fusing the bonus to veterans, and What they dont tell is this— | a Whidden .deacribed imeelf as 
on the other-to rush passage of a they dont tell the toll that the . ST former marine and said that the 
“civil defense” bill that has been |SPeed-up takes in human suffer- jf: soe a . | TT 
denounced from one comer of the {2% 2nd) degradation, in lowered || ite ase it. ©. sie» fm best job he could find in recent 
Saaiel to bb dile: living standards, and in, years | mea arm Bee weeks was driving a truck for a 

7 ee * 8 cleaning firm on a commission 

The Ober Bill, adopted by the | The workers on the Point know | _ . 

* Kas =a basis. He explained that he could 
state legislature, was conceived in what the speed up means. They] | ; livi i Teles 
the same witch-hunting atmos- | tell you things like this, buttressed hot a8 ea — at it a 
phere | by figures from their own experi- very — — was being sent 

: ,(enee. In January, 1949, for ex-) Le ee eae a ee ; eee Out these days. 

Communist Party veterans Phil ample, a furnace in the open. ese te Be ee ty ie gent Ret The 24-year-old ex-marine $ 
Frankfeld and George Meyers tes-| hearth finishes a heat one hour | ote: ee “a ill story. wee: deniienel best hio ae 
tified in favor of the bonus billjand 40 minutes sooner than in Pa Me ag + f@amm|In their unheated house were her 
introduced by Sen. Robert Kimble | January, 1948. A heat—that is the BE ‘sins OO mies | children, ‘Elsie Mildred, 4; Clay- 
of Allegany County Hundreds of |term used in the open hearth to) ton D., jr., 2, and Bonnie Jay, 3 

oo '|denote the completion of one weeks. 
members of the American Legion, | 4,+,},” 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, United 
Mine Workers, testified with them. 
Frankfield, was saluted afterward 
by scores of veterans for his strong | 
plea for the bonus. 

The Kimble bill calls for a state- 
wide referendum on the question 
of providing a bonus to vets, It 
does not call for immediate bonus 
payments, even though its oppo- 
nents have been crying about 
“economy to give the impression 
that the bill provides for immedi- 
ate bonus to vets. 

BARTON’S DODGE to block 
passage of the bill was the way 
out for a man who didn’t want the 
voters to know that he was op- 
posed to a veterans bonus. 
But Gen. Reckford knew he was 


of steel—now takes 


proximately 8 hours. 
heat took 10-11 hours. 


THE BLAST FURNACE and | tg 15 years. His wife, with those 
open hearth—centers of the speed | responsibilities, cant take a pay- 
up—set the production through|ing job. 
the rest of the mill. You ‘speed | 
up these two departments, and 
vou speed up the rest of the mill. | 


Negro and white workers feel;to the movies, and two since I| how much I made,” he said. “The enough strength to give close at- 
the lash of the speedup daily.!did. I’m so tired at the end of a 
Let’s see how this pace affects the day, hustling and taking practic- 
lives of three workers chosen at|ally no time for lunch or washing, 
random. Worker A in a finisher|that EF just ain’t interested in -tak- 
in the wire mill—a skilled worker.|ing my baby on my knee or talk- 
He works a 4-day schedule a week,| ing with my wife like I used: to.|a good day and the slip delivered|Employment Service. commented 
with a guaranteed wage of $10.60 1 just can’t help my wife with the} later just won't show it. Maybe it|that the Washington area “was 
a $hift. Not only is the machinery 
speeded up, but this man has to| 
force himself to turn out more to start the next day. 
piece work above the guaran- 
teed wage, to earn as much in told by. Worker B, a finisher in 


four days as he previously earned 
“P"' in five. 

In 1939, a) Worker A has six children, 
ranging in age from nine months 


| This worker-told about things 
‘in these words: 
“It's been a year since she went 


children or the house. Ive got 
just enough spare time to rest up 


MUCH THE SAME story was 


THE FACT IS... 


One of the tragedies of our times is the way 
the painful lessons of history are ignored by the 
very people who should profit by them. 

A case in point is the recent statement issued 

by Mr. Sachs and Mr. Soboloff, ‘top officials of the 
Baltimore American Jewish Congress branch. They 
vehemently criticized the Progressive Party for, as 
they put it, “injecting the Jewish issue into the fight 
against the Ober Bill. They felt that since the 
Ober Bill was directed primarily against the Com- 
munist Party, that was where it would end and the 
Jewish people had no reason to be apprehensive 
about the Ober Bill. 
' Tf these gentlemen would look back a few years 
at the time when Hitler was organizing his strength 
in Germany, his chief stock-in-trade then was anti- 
Communism. And until ‘Hitlerism was __ finally 
smashed, millions of Jews throughout Europe were 
thrown into ovens and gas chambers. 

Here in the United States, where fascism is 
being legislated into existence through the Ober 
Bill, there are still those who think that native fas- 
cism will spare them or pass them by. Fascism is 
from the same mold wherever it develops; it can 
only end in wars, bloodbaths and crematoriums. 


THAT ANTI-SEMITISM and the Ober Bill go 
hand in hand was fully demonstrated when a re- 
rter from the Washington Post went to interview 
tate Sen. Carter, one of the strongest supporters 
of the Ober Bill in the State Senate. : 
The first question the Senator asked the re- 
porter was, “Are you a Commie?” When the re- 
porter showed him his press credentials, the Sen- 
ator's next, question was, “Are you Jewish?” ..,.. , 


He then hastily added, “Not that it matters.” 
But it does matter. For such questions are the very 
trade-marks of the anti-Semites and the spreaders 
of hate. 


> * * 


In spite of all the statements over the radio that 
business is going to be all right this year, unemploy- 
ment continues to spiral upward in this state. A 
sign of the times is Maryland Drydock. This ship- 
yard had been humming with activity long before 
the war. When you go through the yard now, it 
resembles a morgue. Employment figures have 
dropped to a record low since 1936. 

© o oO 


WHEN JOHN L. LEWIS called the two-week 
stoppage in the mine fields to memorialize the 
miners killed and injured in the pits, the hue and 
cry went up that the miners were acting against 
the best interests of the nation. | 

Ignored, however, was the frightful loss of life 
and limb among the miners every year, In the past 
30 years, more than 45,000 miners were killed. 
Hundreds of thousands were injured while working 
in the mines. Over 55,000 were injured last year. 

Here in Maryland, scores of miners ended up 
their lives in those statistics. Nothing has been 
done to make the mines safe. ; | @ 

At the same time, in Allegany County alone, 
where there are a little more than 1,500 miners, 
about 250 of them are receiving unemployment 
compensation and the rest of them are working 
short weeks. This situation is common throughout 
Western Maryland,. where the. bulk of the mines 


have been operating far below capacity,for :years. 


the tin mill, who has been in the 
Sparrows Point plant for 23 years, 
‘and in that department for 20. 
‘He has only his wife to support, 
and average $65 on a 5-day 
schedule. The speed-up above the 
guaranteed daily wage of $11.60 
makes the additional money pos- 


The young mother said that 
there had been practically no heat 
in the house since she returned 
home from the hospital with her 
new baby. | 

She said that she had attempt 
ed to nurse the infant, but since 


‘sible. 
| “JT haven't any way of telling 


inspector delivers a slip two or 
three days later which states my 
earnings for that day. There's no 
way to check against tonnage pro- 
duced. Some days I think I’ve had 


'was imperfect work, but I dont 
know. 

“I’m 50 now, and my back hurts 
and I’m just plain tired at the end 
of the day. I don't go out much; 
just got enough energy to sleep 
and get .some rest. I still have 
some bonds, but very little sav- 
ings. The wages just meet the ex- 
penses of food, rent, clothes and 
insurance. 


WORKER C., an unskilled la- 
borer on the open hearth, feels the 
brunt of discrimination against the 
Negro worker. For him, there’s 
just no chance of upgrading. He’s 
had no raise since the general 


raise and equitty program. 
“My five kids need a lot of 


food,” he remarked. “Almost all the | 


money goes for food, rent and 
shoes for the kids. There's no 
more bonds, no savings, just a little 
insurance.” 

Going back to those statistics, 
the sweat and fatigue suffered by 
workers A, B and C is reflected 
in sharply increased production— 
whigh isn’t reflected in their stand- 
ards of living. 

The increase tonnage produced 
represents about 15 percent over 
1948, with the same number of 
men operating the furnaces. 


THE HAZARDS make ac- 
cidents more frequent. And the 
fact that most accidents seem to 
happen toward the end of the day 
shows that fatigue is a big factor. 

Negro workers are the worst hit. 
They find it difficult to build up 
the seniority necessary for promo- 


tion. to skilled: jobs. 


ee 


she lacked food, the infant be- 
came hungry, too. She didn’t have 


tention to 2-year-old Clayton who 
had broken an arm in a.fall .down- 
‘stairs. | 

@While this was going on the 
D. C. office of the United States 


‘better off than other parts of the 
country.” | | 

THE USES then went on to 
say that the ranks of the unem- 
ployed are now being swelled by 
those who came from industries 
not usually hit by so-called sea- 
‘sonal slumps. The unemployment 
total for March was set at 26,000 
with fewer job opportunities avail- 
able than at any timé since pre- 
war days. 

The D.C. Red Cross was more 
to the point. Its home - service 
agency said unemployment among 
veterans was becoming so serious 
that more than half of the Red 
Cross home service fund is now 
going to ex-Gl’s and their families 
on a continuous basis. 

Neighbors, police and some ci- 
vic organizations helped Whidden 
and his family with food, fuel and 
a job. But thousands of other un- 
employed workers in the area, 
whose plight is unpublicized, are 
still roaming the streets looking 


for work to provide food for their 
families. ) 

A job-for-the-unemployed pro- 
gram is required immediately in 
the District. Unemployment com- 
pensation, at a $20 a week high, 
must be raised to $30. Additional 
benefits to dependents must also 
= made to meet the serious prob- 

om. — aie. val TF gh 
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GOOD FOR ANOTHER 20 WINS? 


WORKER 


Pitching Is | 7,, This 
IBosox Hole) ¢,-nor... 


(This is another in a United 
By Bill Mardo 


Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
help their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. 

During the last half of the 1948] 


campaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the: other afterrioon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today” .. . (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most ra 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to conten 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them) with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
to get away from the barrier fast} carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 
this season. . 

He feels his club will take an 


early lead and keep it season-long. 


“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 

Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 


stead + in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 


are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in °49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
| Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and promptl 

hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the club 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
he was converted from an out-| hotel moguls don’t see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 
fielder, will return to garden duty| take your team elsewhere. 

in right. If he is needed back at * 


first it means Sam Mele, a stand- RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
son, will get another shot in right.! Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 

All other infield and outfield) forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
positions are set with, Bobby Doerr| for the bunting last season. 


at second, Vern Stephens at short, Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil-| Boudreau eared his piloting spurs in the memorable ’48 race, “That 
liams in left and the little professor,| Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
Birdie Tebbets will be the No.| to come home the winner. 

1 catcher and he was as good as Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 

they come last year. He is ap-| this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 

proaching 35, but McCarthy is| Gonzales to a 6-2, 3.6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
sure he has another good season| tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt} back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
Batts and Boris Martin will help} tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke met the ball rather “softly,” andihim out on the backstopping has long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
Easter, looked to him. Harris|S¢mt it sailing deep into right field |duties. debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
whistled in that special way men where the flychaser had to back * fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
in sports do when referring to|*S@inst the fence to haul it down.| y4oCARTHY’S PITCHING staf yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 


sochetliing weal hot, then said.| Once, without apparent effort,|is not vet set. A lot depends slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
ES saa he’s got it. Power|Easter tagged one that sailed on a a... ted (Boo) ape _— — who still can't crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 
all the way. Wait ’til you see|line not more than 12 feet high|}Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- — ik 
him.” into center field to the 387 foot|ris won only seven games in 1948 

The Padres, in training here, mark. [I have seen a number of|while. Hughson won only three 
were ambling about the field for ball games in my day but I hon-|after going back to the minors in 
the morning workout. About 20 estly do not think I have ever seen/an attempt to work the kink out 
minytes later a giant of a.man|* line drive hit so far and so hard|]of his arm in the warm Texas sun- 
trotted out of the dressing room, and so low, 


shine. 
jogged around the outfield, and|NEED STRONGER FENCES — are oe 7 both 
1en came to the batting cage ns are back in the groove and will 
where, swinging two bats ee Standing near Lee Jeep Hand- be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate] Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. hot corner ace who was_a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 


Jack Kramer_and Harry Dorish are 
WAY BACK 
ion of Easter’s hitting prowess. 


ager back from last season and 
inning front line berths. 
It finally came and Luke Easter so ey soliak 7 
; a there will be Earl 
ot pe 3 oe and a his Jeep smiled sheepishly, They'll Johnson and Denny Se aoa 
7 wn * = er ™ t —— have to build stronger fences} It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
A age Se eee Bee around this league when Luke gets |S°@ back in form, be one of the 
hatting and looking all over the|8°l"8: God, he’s got power.” 
fc I spoke to some half dozen other 
Padres, including veteran Hurler 


oy RNAS SRR Sense ORE OF RO. pa Me Sages ee 

DOB J.EMON was one of the big reasons the Cleveland In- 
dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 
20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. Here you see 
the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 


San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 
By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 


Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball ®>— ' 
park when I approached him. dained to bite at. Then one came 


After chatting about this and|through the middle, the immense 
that for some minutes I asked him/™#" brought his bat around easily, 


Sah geass a . I  « ~ « ~ 
" ¢ ees © < : . BA, AR Oe OOO 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 


Rookie Walt Dropo, up from| 
Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bill Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at first last season when 


\ 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comie 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggios aching heel and Charlie Keller’s sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager, 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to pick him off. ? 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner Gains off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the runner off third 
base would “freeze” at the sight of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 


Many of the Padres 


strongest pacman staffs in the 
ld, suddenly became quiet and den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn| *! - 
of Cleveland notwithstanding. And pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 
re cage. Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man: 
id the. same. handers, the staff still stacks up| would always freeze at the sight of th beani 
Max West. All replied in th ith bei Seige , ¢ near-beaning and my left- 
+ of outside pitches Wat Easter disimenner, “Man, bat he’ good" butting peer ta back i une tt] elder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher’ 


league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
ocused their attention on the man 
even without the two big ri “Only trouble,” St l he 
: os solid “aamey romper ithou o big right y trouble engel says, “was that my own third baseman 
Jurisich came in with a couple 
atting power to back it up. peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman)” 
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What Are Jobless Thinking? 


Joseph North talks to the men and women condemned 
to idleness by the growing crisis of capitalism. 


Hewerd Fast 


Meaning of the peage conference in New York of the 
world’s artists, scientists and professionals, 


A Short Story 


Complete in this issue, by Ernest Lynn, 


Slayer Confesses, Negro to Die 


Amazing story of another frame-up, this time in the 
City of Brotherly Love, as told by Walter Lowenfels. 


Biggest Housing Program 


Socialism is building millions of homes and apartments 
— none with Jimcrow provisions or with rent exceed- 
ing five percent of a tenant's income. 


—ALL IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION — 


Sf ti AS wes 
i... ea Pact 
WORT BIL DING “7 eee. zd 


® The myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ de- 
bunked., 


® The plan to wage eivil war against Secial- 
ism in the West. 


® A scheme to Invade Europe's colonies in 
Africa and Asia. 


® Why the State Department refuses to 
drop the hoax of ‘ineyitable war.’ 


_ w= See Page 4 — 
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NEW BEDFORD 


MILLS FIRE 


WORKERS, PUSH SPEEDUP 


NEW BEDFORD; Mass.—The 
battle against unemployment and 
for increased unemployment ben- 
efits picked up new steam here 
this week with Communists, pro- 
gressives, and rank-and-file work- 
ers putting pressure on state and 
city officials for immediate action. 

The Communist Party hit lines 
of unemployed workers waiting to 
sign for their weekly checks with 
a leaflet urging action to pass 
H. 905, the bill to increase bene- 
fits. The leaflet also spoke out for 
the 30-hour week with 40-hour 


pay to save jobs. 
* 


ON ANOTHER front, unem- 
ployed workers have organized the 
New Bedford Committee to Fight 
Workers at the 
Committee's first meeting discuss- 
ed problems of employed as well 
as jobless workers. The Commit- 
tee is setting to work in support 
of bills at the State House which 
would improve and extend cover- 
age for the unemployed. 

First action pledged by the 
Committee was the sending of a 
busload of workers to the State 
House hearings on the unem- 
ployment bills. 
| * 

UE-CIO LOCAL 262, mean- 


‘while, was making things hot for 
the City Council. The Local had 
asked the Council to listen to 
union speakers on the unemploy- 
ment problem and to pass a res- 
olution urging the State Legisla- 
ture to pass the unemployment 
bills. 

The City Council ducked the 
issue by filing the Local’s letter 
with no action. But the Local is 
organizing UE workers and unem- 
ployed people throughout New 

ord to attend the next City 
Council meeting 


Brockton Shoe Vote 


Won by Brotherhood 


BROCKTON, Mass. — Some 
6,200 local shoe workers chose the 
independent Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen as their bar- 
gaining agent in an NLRB elec- 
tion held here last week. 

The BSAC polled 3,366 votes, 
the CIO’s United Shoe Workers 
polled 1,728, and the AFL's Boot 
and Shoe Workers 511. There was 
only a sprinkling of “no union” 
ballots. 

The three-way campaign had 


ig of the USW from the ineffec- 
tive Brotherhood. 


been marked by violent red-bait- 


By Leo Soft 


® 


Lawrence: 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — School 
Committee politicians, Jed by 
Mayor James P. Meehan, backed 
up local textile bosses last week 
by refusing use of the public Oliver 
School Hall to a meeting of un- 
employed workers. Called by the 
Progressive Party, the meeting was 
to have discussed political action 
to solve problems of unemploy- 
ment. 

Lawrence school halls have 
been rented to public and pri- 
vate groups in the past without 
question. But with Lawrence the 
hardest-hit “city in the state, tex- 


\CHUR 


BOSTON. — Winston 
Prime Minister and empire 
paign to blow more steam 


Soviet Union has established 


ing the installation of James 
Killian as president of the 
M ass achusetts Institute of 
Technology. | 


_ Churchill's visit here is 
his first since his famous 
Fulton, Mo., speech three 
years ago. The British Tory 
kicked-off the Cold War at 
that time with an address — 

urging no further co-opera- 

_ tion with the USSR and the 
establishment of an Anglo- 
American Western Bloc.” 
Churchill got his wish; the 
war-mongering North At- 
lantic Pact announced this 
week carries out the war 
policies he outlined at Fulton. 


CHURCHILL'S Boston 


Chairman Robert McCarthy, 


speech. 


of this war agitator'’s efforts .to 


country.” 


The 74-year-old Tory die-hard s 
Century; its Promise and Realization.” But Churchill and the 
military and educational “leaders” who will hear him are only 
kidding themselves. The twentieth centu 
tough on the international imperialists. 
cialism has already been realized in the Soviet Union, and 
is well on the way in Eastern Europe, China, and throughout 
the globe. It’s the century of the working people. 


CHILL 


URGES WAR 


Churchill, former British 
builder, is carrying his cam- 
into the cold war to Boston. 


The blood-and-thunder orator, whosé agitation for war with the 


him as foremost warmonger of 


Western Europe, has been invited to speak at ceremonies mark- 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
aks on “The Twentieth 


has been pretty 
e promise of So- 


visit has drawn strong protest 


from many Bostonians. The Briton is scheduled to compared 


_notes with President Truman, who comes to MIT Friday. 
Bostonians are demanding a Truman-Stalin meeting for peace 
instead of a Truman-Churchill confab for war plans. 


The newly set up Committee for Peace Action, led by 


district director of the United 


Furniture Workers (CIO), has led the protest against Churchill. 
In a statement signed by trade union leaders, scientists, and 
leading professionals, the Committee protested the Churchill 


The statement pointed out that “Churchill’s address will 
be calculated to add more fuel to the cold war fires. ... 
the most open spokesman for the die-hard Tory masters of 
the British Empire, Churchill has been repudiated by the work- 
ing people of Great Britain. The working people of Boston, 
protesting his war policies and his unchan 
the national unity of the Irish people, also repudiate him. 


“Churchill comes to our shores as the North Atlantic Pact, 
product of his war plans, is thrust upon the American people. 
We say that if the American people were told the nature 


As 


ging opposition to 


involve them in his imperialist 


battles, they would refuse to allow him to preach war in our 


hea | 
> 


,. «' 
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Lk 2 a 1 Mis Of os 


‘He charged that union officials 


selves heard. 
: “et . | 


tile boss@s are jumpy at the thought | 


Unemployed workers were to 
have swapped their stories and to 
have planned actions to win jobs) 
and increased unemployment bene- | 
fits at the meeting. | 

The motion to permit the meet-) 
ing was introduced by the Rev.) 
Amos C. Barstoy Murphy, chair-| 
man of the Lawrence Progressive 


Party and himself a School Corn-| boosted workers’ purchasing pow-' 


mitteeman. Not a single other 
member of the Committee voted 
to permit the meeting. | 

Murphy charged that the Com- 


“| mittee was denying use of the hall 


for partisan reasons. The meet- 
ing was to have gathered signa- 
tures for a petition urging passage 
of H. 905, a bill increasing un- 
employment benefits. 

Since employers are taxed to’ 
pay workers unemplovment bene-| 
fits, Lawrence mill bosses will 


fight the bill to the death. 
* 


his 


MAYOR MEEHAN tried to! 
cover his tracks by declaring that! 
union leaders would ‘work for in-'| 
creasing benefit payments. Rev.. 
Murphy answered at once that. 
Lawrence labor officials, notably | 
TWUA-CIO Area Director Arthur 


. on . » 
Brown, were “company - minded. 


were working for “good company| 
relations at the expense of the 
workers.” 

(Actually, Brown's  Rieve-ite 
policies have helped add to Law- 
rences unemployed. He 


| 


meekly taken on speed-up and has 


New Bedford: 


refused to fight for wage increases, 
promising that such belly-crawling 
would “save jobs by helping the 
companies. ”) 

Brown, stung where it hurts, 
followed up by filing a phony $50,- 
000 “slander” suit against Re v. 
Murphy. But Rev. Murphy's 
words have already had effect. 
Two days later Brown wrote Con- 
gressmen urging that they secure 
funds to employ personnel of the 
Division of Unemployment Se- 
curity. 

In his letter, Brown declared 
that there are 15,652 persons draw- 
ing unemployed checks in Law- 
rence. “There is every indication 
that these figures will continye to 
increase, he said. 

The Progressive Party will bring 
its fight to hold the meeting in 
the school hall to the me Coun- 
cil. . With workers here bitter at 
the results of Brown's collabora- 
tion with profit - gouging textile 
bosses, it is sure that, one way or 


NEW ENGLAND 


Textile Jobless Form 
Own Action Groups 


have been Lawrence and New 
Bedford. At least 15,000 are to- 
tally unemployed in the woolen 
and worsted city, with some 9,000 
out of work in New Bedford. Dis- 
patches from the two cities are 


printed elsewhere on this page.| 


Committees are springing up in 
other towns and industries. 

The textile union is doing 
nothing to help the unemployed 
organize to fight back. Far from 
fighting unemployment _ the 
“help - the - bosses” policy of 
Rieves TWUA-CIO has _ IN- 
CREASED the number of job: 


less. 


> 
A 


BOSTON.—Unemployment, spreadingthrough the textile industry like a giant 
grease-spot, is bringing organized protest from textile workers who have been pounding 
cold sidewalks all’ winter. In actions which bring to mind the great unemployed move- 
ment of the 1930's, jobless workers across the state are forming Unemployed Committees 


to fight for more jobs and more unemployment relief. 
Centers of the new movement®— 


that’s not so good. 

Hearings on the bill are sched- 
uled in Boston for April 7. The 
Unemployed Committees can 
bring hundreds of workers to 
those hearings to force state 
politicians to take action. The 
Committee can also bring pres- 
sure on wishy-washy TWUA 

. jeaders. | 

Unemployed workers have got 
to attend their local union meet- 
ings. Every single TWUA official 
has got to be made to come out 
fighting for H. 905. Theres no ex- 
cuse for “union leaders” not fight- 
ing for their own unemployed. 


Rieves leadership stood 
quietly while mill bosses poured 
on speedup and new machinery 


of. fighting Unemployed Commit-/ which have helped to throw out 
tees being set up. | 


thousands of workers. Rieve re- 
fused to fight for pay increases, 
claiming that three-year no-strike 
contracts would help the “broke” 
textile bosses. Bosses in every in- 
dustry point to the “no pay boost” 
formula of the textile arbitrations 
and refuse to grant a desperately 
needed fourth-round pay lift. 

Pay incerases would have 


er and would have stalled Big 
Capitalism’s depression. But 


'Rieve's giving in to the _ bosses, 


which, he promised, would “save 
jobs,” has helped the bosses rake 
in record-making profits and has 
thrown textile workers out on the 
Streets. 


Maybe because Rieve promised 
policy would “save 
TWU leaders’ are acting as if 
theyre blind to the thousands of 
their own members who are job- 
less. One of the jobs of the new 
Unemployed Committees will be 
to force TWUA leaders~ to. start 
fighting, instead of “cooperating,” 
with the bosses. 

ONE OF the biggest jobs for 
the Committees is the fight for 
laws filed at the State House which 
would boost and extend unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


Most important of the new bills 


jis H. 905, introduced by the CIO’s 


Fur and Leather Workers. This 
bill would increase jobless benefits 
to $30 a week, and would permit 
40 jobless checks a year. At pres- 
ent, unemployed workers draw an 
average of $22, and can collect 
only 23 checks a year. For work- 


vear (and more and more are), 


by | 


jobs,” 


Helping the unemployed also 
helps those who are still working. 
Bosses like nothing better than 
the chance to put starving jobless 
workers scabbing on union mem- 
‘bers. The Unemployed Commit- 
|tees can put plenty of heat on do- 
nothing union officials. 

Committees of union members 
have got to be organized to visit 
State Representatives. The poli- 
ticians can be made to yote. for 
H. 905, if they see that the unions 
fare serious about it. 

UE-CIO Local 277 in New Bed- 
ford has shown the way by de- 

manding that the City Council pass 
a resolution urging the State Leg- 
‘islature to pass H. 905. City 
Councils, in towns where there 
are thousands of jobless, ean be 
forced to get into the fight. That’s 
another job for the Unemployed 
Committees. 

Small. merchants can be lined 
up for the bill. When workers are 
unemployed, merchants go out of 
business. They and their organi- 
zations can be involved in the 
fight. 

In short, IF WORKERS FIGHT 
FOR H. 905 THE WAY THEY 
FOUGHT AGAINST THE ANTI- 
LABOR BILLS, H. 905 WILL 
PASS! 

Strong Unemployed Commit- 
tees can help the union: fight. 
back speedup and _ increased 
work-load. Unless the. jobless 
are provided for, bosses will use 
them to lower working condi- 
tions and smash the union. 

The new Committees are .a 
healthy sign in an industry which 
has been taking a steady beating 
from the bosses. They can help 
put real fire into the wo6rkers’ 
| struggle to cushion the Big Bust 


has|€rs who are unemployed 52 weeks|which Big Capitalism has cooked 


up. 


NEW BEDEORD, Mass.—You wouldn’t think that con- 


ditions at the textile mills could get any worse, but they do. 


Here's a roundup of latest developments at the mills. At the 


Fisk Mill, 205 workers were laid 
off last week. Machinery is being 
shipped to Argentina, and workers 
say the mill is getting set to close. 
At a heavily attended Fisk Local 
meeting, rank-and-filer Mary Fi- 
gueirado urged that the Local 
support H. 905. Despite efforts of 
the Business Agent to quiet things 
down, the meeting went all opt in 
support, with feeling running high. 

Kilburn is down to a single 
shift, with the time-study boys 
asking for more speedup. At Non- 
quit, battery hands were jumped 
from 32 to 44 looms, with layoffs 
following. New machinery at Fire- 
stone brought new layoffs. Rumor 
says Acushnet Process will shut 


down. n 
* 


AT MORSE Twist Drill, a me- 


another, they’ will make them-| 


S 
é 


tal shop, 75 have been laid off. 
Bosses tried to fire workers out of 


ea 


seniority. But UE-CIO Local 277 
fought back, called department 
meetings, and forced the company 
to rehire workers with seniority. 
New layoffs are strictly in accord 
with plantwide seniority. Work 


week has been cut to 37 hours. 


Battery hands at Wamsutta have 


running over 600 bobbins an 
hour, though contract calls for 508. 


1A. department meeting selected a 


few battery hands to meet with 
management and the shop com- 
mittee to cut the work-load. 

The overseer got wind of the 
plan. He told the battery hands 
that if any of them went to the 
super they’d be fired. But the bat- 
tery hands countered by all of 
them going to the super. The 
company is now checking the 
work-load, with a spare battery 
|hand helping on each shift). 
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Negro Council Candidate 
Backed by 


See ee — Sanco so-/ ae 


ceived one of its 
the history of Da 


when How- 


ard Daniels, 39, was certified to “ a 
appear on the ballot for the mu-| © ge" = 
~ ges elections to be held April} ayy: 


"This marks the first time that a| @ 
Negro has ever sought to be a| i 


candidate for the City Council. 


The nominating petitions for Mr. | } 


Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident 
and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concern, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. 
An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 


Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 


was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white church, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
mittee. Rev. Timothy M. Cham- 


‘ il liance is expected. 


as r 


HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap- 
tist Church, was’ named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
to the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
already pledged support to Dan- 


iels. 
* 


Negroes 


_  *) |urging Daniels’ election. Appeals 
~~ |for campaign funds in churches, 
*. = |made by Negro and white speak- 
ye. |ers, are receiving enthusiastic re- 

» ,|sponse. At the Boll St. Baptist 

= | |Church, after an appeal by Rev. 
© | Ruckers, a line meant half way 
f* + /around the block was formed to 


fe : fund. Full support from the in- 


| Director 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


preached sermons from the pulpit 


give contributions to the campaign 
terdenominational Ministérial AF 


Craft, Southwesjern 
of the NAACP, has 
pledged support, and feels that 
the membership of her organiza- 
tion will be solidly behind Dan- 
iels. 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from .he low income and 


Juanita 


small home-owner: groups to the! 


commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 
of discrimination and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- | 
acter of Daniels’ campaign and he 
is conceded a good chance for 


election. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot-from exploiting foreign workers, begin 


putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home. Thus the chickens of Wall Street’s 
world grab are coming home too— 


roost. 

® The workers, organized in 
the Oi ~Workers International 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
\y-he is NOT replaced. His work 


is simply added to the labor of. 


those remaining. 

© Grievences are piling up over 
pay scales and classification of jobs, 
- and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up in 
red-tape for months. 

©® The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


: 


as common laborers or assembly- 
line workers, etc. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are being 
hired and only a handful of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: . 

1—They have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
production, at will, to a consider- 
able degree, and still have a good 
supply: Imports of crude oil 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 
1948. 

Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 


licity, including droves of Holly- 
w erage a wage by 
special train, fea e€ opening 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamrock 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 
oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local n — wallowed 
in descriptions a e ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the aoe Pee for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
wre — unfortunately — 
not e grand opening 
had dinner as usual at home. 

AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
some 150,000 persons forbidden 
by law, custom and the police- 
man’s age —— the sacred 

hamrock to eat 
ee ils on ale ina bed. These 


are American citizens of a darker 


skin color, who compc.e over * 
fourth of Houston’s tpulation. 

Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves unable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more of 
their weekly wages. 

The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can be spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro and Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 
these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of. the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
trying to get their wages raised 
from $32 a week to a minimum 
of $40 for their heavy labor, 


worried letter to the heads of six 
major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texass 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue from 
gross production taxes had been re- 
duced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president. of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur- 
ing the Governor that there was 
“no cause for alarm.” 


As tefining processes are de-| 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts. 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies have been able to do away 
with more and more production 
jobs. The new catalytic cracking 


, “acess developed during the war} 


uses ONE man, where the old 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore, 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 


O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and security to the oil workers, It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


CORRECTION 
The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury system was not 
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SOUTH in 


STRUGGLE 


Sharecroppers, Negro 


By Sam Hall 


and White, 


A Valliant Ally of Labor # Organized 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


[ ABOR HAS a tough job to organize the South and win a decent 
life for southern workers. It cannot do the job 
*all its allies and leads them in @ head on fight against Wall Street 
and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 
We Communists continually .point out that the oppressed 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 
If there is to be working class leadership in 


unless it rallies 


the struggle for liberation of the — Ne- 


gro people; if labor is to rally this 


into a joint battle against the bosses who 
southern workers — then labor must begin 
ously to tackle the question. Not onl 


take the lead in fighting against 


isive force 
exploit 
seri- 


must labor 
economic 


and political measures of oppression against Ne- 


GANIZATION. 


* 

THIS IS OF vital importance in relation te the bulk of the 
Negro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negro 
majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economic 
organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farm 


groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 
movement one of labor's greatest assets — OR- 


SA°3. °*".L 


»# 


wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite 


powerless. 


neled into organized form. 


this situation. 
assistance to the organizing of 
farm laborers. But unfortunatel 
to take a fundamental view of 


* 


LABOR FACES ‘both a responsibility and an opportunity in 
Labor has the means of giving leadership and full 


the relative good times during and for a period since the war, these 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With ng 
political rights — not even a token: ballot—they face tremendous 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization 


they are 


Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles against the plantation-ownin 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of 
South set glorious examples of militant stru 
carried on this struggle without full support from organized labor, 
and certainly without working class cn 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the ~ 
landless farmers — Negro and white — face growing attacks on their 
standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 
croppers, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 


descendants of the slav 
early 1930's in the deep 
e. However, they 


rship. This was a basic 


the sharecroppers, tenants and 
too many leaders of labor refuse 
problems the workers face. 


The industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade 


union experience. In a number 


of important strike situations in 


the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 


farmers as scabs. 


These men and .women did not understand trade unionism. 
Their main desire was to escape from the starvation of the planta- 
tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those being 


of them refused to scab. 


ing southern reaction. 


However, organization in the plantation 
masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a-reserve of the 
bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement, and, more, . 
into a powerful. political force that will play a major role in smash- 


used as strikebreakers their response was good. and large: numbe 


areas can-turn these 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 


up FTA legislative committees among the landless farmers. 


I 


haven’t seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 


and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 


in this effort. Organization of the sharecroppers would be a mile- 
stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressive South that the 


people of the whole nation need. 


= 


Seek Punishment 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de- 
mand for justice in the year-old 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “the continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker” in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 
public street,in Gretna, Louisiana, 
on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement 
calls for a “vigorous prosecution 
effort” Bladsacker, who 
was indicted for manslaughter 
more than 10 months ago. 

The statement declared: 


a Negro, as erroneously reported 
here im the issue of March 13, | 


i “It has ben a year since the 


-_ ‘ 


Of Negro’s Killer 


killing of Brooks, and more than 
10 months since his killer was in- 
dicted, and still the slayer has not 
been brought to trial. Worse still, 
reliable reports indicate that the 
indicted police officer is still on 
duty directing traffic at the very 
spot where he shot Brooks to 
death, endangering other citizens 
by his presence and outraging the 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizens 
therefore protest the continued 
emp t of Bladsacker, as re- 
ported to us, and we call for “his 
prompt trial on the crime for 
which he has been indicted. We 
call for a vigorous prosecution ef- 
fort in this flagrant case which has 
aroused the righteous indignation 


of of citizens, both 
white and Negro, ,... 


se, 
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reasons the Cleveland In- 


dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 


20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 


Here you see 


the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 
San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 


By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 


Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 
third base in this little picture ball ‘ 


park when I approached him. 

After chatting about this and 
that for some minutes I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Easter, looked to him. Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring to 
something real hot, then said, 
“Boom-boom, he’s got it, Power 
all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
him.” 

The Padres, in training here, 
were ambling about the field for 
the morning workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing room, 
jogged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
trode to the plate and leveled his 
at at the pitcher on the mound, 

Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 

. fans in the stands who had been 
hatting and looking all over the 
fea suddenly became quiet and 
ocused their attention on the man 
the cage. Many of the Padres 

id the same. 

Jurisich came in with a couple 


of outside pitches that Easter dis- 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 


Once, without apparent . effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more than 12 feet high 
into center field to the 387 4eot 
mark. I have seen a number of 
ball games in my day but I hon- 
estly do not think I have ever seen 
a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low. 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 


Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
hot corner ace who was a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of Easter’s hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They'll 
have to build stronger fences 
around this league when Luke gets 
going. God, he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 


Padres, including veteran Hurler 
Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
Pete Coscarart, Steve Mesner and 
Max West. All replied in the same 


manner, “Man, but he's good.” 


'Bosex Hole 


Pitching Is 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
h@lp their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. — 


During the last half of the 1948 
campaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 


He feels his club will take an 
early lead and keep it season-long. 

“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 
way. 


* 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base al right field, But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 


Rookie Walt Dropo, up from | 
Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bilt Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at-first last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 
positions are set with Bobby Doerr 
at second, Vern Stephens at shor 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
liams in left and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
grag | 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris Martin will help 
him out on the _ backstopping 


duties. 
7 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his.arm in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 

There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
starters back from last season and 
sure of winning front line berths. 

For relief there will be Earl 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son back in form, be one of the 
Strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding. And 
even without the two big right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 
with being adequate with all that 


batting power to back it up. 


| peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman]” 


WORKER 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today”... (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig bim 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most grees 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to conten 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 


* 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 


Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in ’49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
Sebel ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dod, ers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and promptl 

hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the clu 

took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don’t see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 


take your team elsewhere. i 


RED SOX PILOT -Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Me- 
arthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to.eoncede 
Boudreau eared his piloting spurs in the memorable 48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner. . 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great, showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
has long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
netters who still can’t crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 
elsewhere. is 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t, doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggio’s aching heel and Charlie Keller’s sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager. 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to pick him off. 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner leading off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the runner off third 
base would “freeze” at the sight of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 


“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 
fielder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher’s 


ee 
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What Are Jobless Thinking? 


Joseph North talks to the men and women condemned 
to idleness by the growing crisis of capitalism. 


Howard Fast 


Meaning of the peace conference in New York of the 
world’s artists, scientists and professionals, 


A Short Story 


Complete in this issue, by Ernest Lynn. 


Slayer Confesses, Negro to Die 


Amazing story of another frame-up, this time in the 
City of Brotherly Love, as told by Walter Lowenfels. 


Biggest Housing Program — 


Socialism is building millions of homes and apartments 
— none with Jimcrow provisions or with rent exceed- 
ing five percent of a tenant’s income. 


—ALL IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION — 
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COMMUNIST TRIAL Story on Page 3 — Editorial Page — and Section 3 


® The myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ de- 
bunked. 


® The plan to wage eivil war against Social- 
ism in the West. 


® A scheme to invude Europe's colonies fn 
Africa and Asia. 


® Why the State Department refuses to 
drop the hoax of ‘inevitable war.’ 


- —_—-_ — 
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Authorities Hush Vital Facts 


In Fatal Beating of Linden Vet 


By John F. Norman ce. 
| LINDEN.—When Raymond Cirrotta came back from three years of Army: service in Japan last spring he told his 
family and close personal friends: “I know.what I want to do with my life. I want to do everything I can to prevent fascism in 


the United States.” Raymond Cirrotta was buried Tuesday. He had died last Saturday morning in a Hanover, N. H., hospital, 
victim of a midnight beating by six Dartmouth student goons who broke into his dormi- 


CC 
tory after deciding to “get Cirrotta.” That fact—the most important in Cirrotta’s 21-year- JERSEY G AG LAW LOOMS 
o'd life—has been suppressed by the press, police and Dartmouth College authorities in 
their investigation fo the motive behind the beating that killed * Tcader. Before he went back| The Tumulty-Mehorter pro- | Tumulty (D-Hudson) sod ne. 
Ray Cirrotta. It is not a secret. Two hours in Linden talking |i school, mother asked him to| posal to outlaw minority parties | horter (R-Gloucester) indica 


. . ] d 
to relatives and friends can establish for any reporter that in| be careful about showing his polit-| and establish political thought- they would drop their delaye 


ime bomb imto the 
the few months between the time? Neiiiaae, dean = an — ical beliefs, but we all knew he police-state time in 


: control in New Jersey had not | |egislative hopper Thursday, 
a page am ee a who came down from Hanover “ag fale - pte yeah _ yet been introduced in the | after Atty.-Gen. Parsons had 
an turned . 


‘ -$ ts. He a state législature when the New | ironed out the more glaring un- 
mouth, he: fac go et es Saddle-| At the military academy young! Jersey Worker went to press. | constitutional defects. The New 
® Organized and was founding} Qjored skin flushed more deeply |Cirrotta attended before going to| Gov. Driscoll admitted Tuesday | Jersey Civil Rights Congress 
chairman of the Linden chapter of) jainst close-cropped white hair|Dartmouth, he graduated with top| he had received “heavy mail” | called for “immediate protests 
Young Progressives of America. {hen J asked him if he thought| honors and was voted “best-liked| ©” the repressive measure, most to all state legislators and the 
® Openly opposed the. “cold | Cirrotia’s outspoken pro-Wallace} + dent” by his classmates. Six of it in strong opposition. Reps. : governor. 


war” and advocated friendly co-| sentiments might have inspired the 
operation between the United | attack. feet tall and 190 pounds, he was 


\X 
: | a star athlete. J 
a he Sve Unions" |e dead be dist en * Siete sng we at too IKK Note ‘No Concern 
© Steadily defended the civil|/know young Cirrotte had any Pro-| of was the way the fellow got 
rights of minority groups, placin§ | gressive Party leanings. killed in CROSSFIRE-—you know | 


Negroes, Jews and Communists on — 
a par in this respect with his owu That puzzled Raymond Cirrot-| the movie that showed how ‘hate 


e °®@ 
oa eeesrreetn Secale = TO E, Orange Official 
—e a. —— ed|- told her about it in her modest! of the papers or college authorities ° 

or the classes ~ fap ent later that afternoon. have said anything like that, so ' y? 
at eee was : — ee eee boy who spoke his) maybe—” Mrs. Klein broke off EAST ORANGE.—The City Council's court campaign 
re i iin ‘Qn mote mind,” Mrs. Klein said. “He wasn’t| there. All I can say is that she to continue segregation of Negroes in public veterans hous- 
this ied othe classes when Cirrota|#!raid of anything, and he was a (Continued on Page 15) ing projects came home to roost last week—in KKK-type 
was heckled for his opinions by poison-pen threats against a white 


other students—including at least T a | k - i t * ‘man who offered to sell his private 
f the six who broke into his nome to a Negro. 
roan] wpe pam e e Ww a r e of ' Oo n S Councilman William McCon- 


Several students, who requested By Elwood M. Dean charged into the Westiffghouse strikers’ picket nell, chairman of the council's vet- 


to remain anonymous, reD0Hfl| (cum, Ewex County Communist Party) lines. Its they who beat and shoot Negroes |t=m*,,hausing, commission, 1 
1 F } 


in the Third Ward. It was they who intimi- | 1h Worker it, was | no a 
serious classroom arguments with| " HE CAMPAIGN for the election of a new dated hall-owners to deny rentals to Commu- of his that William Loewe o 
students identified as members of 


Newark City Commission takes place as our nists and other progressives. The restrictions 7 uth a —_ — 
the group which invaded his room.| country enters another economic crisis. The war- ~- imposed upon the use of loudspeaker equip- pe PKK Se ee 
The most serious tussles were| MoOngers are trying hard to heat-up- the cold war. ment by progressives, as well as the encourage- | ‘“°7™28 OF AY ee 
reported to have taken class in a The people want security.and peace. The people ment of goon tactics as demonstrated in the McConnell immediately sought 
course on the History of Educa-| -¥@nt democracy, and an end to corruption. 1948 Marcantonio rally, are his responsibility. to cover m5 20 concer - — 
tional Theory. Cirrotta had ex- How can the people of Newark distinguish Keenan is the main danger—and coalition ef- (2% 5eneia a 2. , 
pressed progressive opinions in the between the more than two-score candidates in forts must be directed toward his defeat. ment. But asked whether he or 
cleus the field? We must first Ellenstein is the incumbent who has been |the City Council would approve 
i a a Rich analyze the records of the [sam pep most susceptible to progressive pressures. His | Loewes right to sell his home to 
cotercay momimMsg + SAW Nei! incumbents. Then we must _  —>. efforts have been varied in strength, and fre- |@ Negro if he saw fit, McConnell 
— A. id olf k - gem. N Pann check on the backgrounds of [¥.. eco @e quently limited by political trading. Despite this said angrily: “I certainly wouldnt 
a oa of te 4 7 7 rs si ‘tel all the candidates and their Pa... <tc he has won almost the entire support of the Jew- | Say that. 
hei rhe co ew 4 ne Pa ,| Supporters. Bs ae ish omaaey oe wide sections of the Negro Several of the anonymous 
Clon a Of the t iss Leo: aes people and labor. These factors place Ellenstein | phone calls to Loewe threatened 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church here present COMmmMIs- |g]. cae. ne . ; 
' sioners three require the | Qa as the only present commissioner whose candi- j|him and his family with death. 
Wolf fought back tears, shook| most serious analysis: Mayor |. iit te dacy presents certain positive qualities. The City Council, in an action 
his head fiercely when he was Murphy and Directors 2 g . * spearheaded by McConnell, has 
=" re any a to the Keenen end iilenstein. - ‘ i AMONG THE MANY “outside” candidates, |refused to abide by a Superior - 
Z an ‘aaa + ae gs The Mayor has displayed win, we three—besides the Communists—warrant atten- | Court judgment ordering an end 
ut by ee a marked tendency to seri- || gee tion. The CIO’s Stephen Moran is striving hard |to segregation of Negroes in the 
He shook his head again at) ously compromise the inter- to garner the labor and Negro vote. His cam- | city’s permanent veterans housing 
et about press stories that! ests of labor which he ostensibly represents. He paign promises sound good, but his relationship | projects. 
irrotta had slipped during the} has used his office to further the policies of the with the Catholic hierarchy through the Associa- 
midnight visit by the = owe and} Catholic hierarchy on public questions. This is tion of Catholic Trade Unionists and his® activi- 
struck his head against a radiator. most clearly noticeable in his attitude toward the ties In union raiding and red-baiting expose him a letter to Mayor Martens by Dr. 
NO RADIATOR school system and child care centers. He has not as a danger to the organized labor movement. Ulysses Campbell, Progressive 
i thrown the weight of his office behind labor’s de- Secondly, there is Richard J. Ryan, Jr., a |Party and NAACP lead D 
A photographer came to the}- , . arty an I eacer. ¥. 
wien) ail patties ae mands. This was shown in his wavering on the member of the International Typographers Union |Campbell demanded 
- hm ves ; “4 wy, ” Pi ety teachers salary fight and housing. His adminis- (AFL). and of the Progressive Party county com- 
“There So we, om =—« Sak@’-|_ tration- has not served the best interests of the mittee. Ryan's support of the Wallace program 
— broad mass of the people—including the Cath- § makes him the most favorable labor candidate. 
At the final question—what Was olics. , Thirdly, there is the question of ry Negro 
the reason behind the decision of} — Keenan has been the most definitely anti- candidate. : 
the six to come up and get Cir-| democratic element in the commission. The In Newark’s 1949 municipal elections there is |]. has tel hed R 
rotta— Wolf said: “I can’t say an . | egg well “P- 
sited wf q int : o- record ord of the Newark Police Department's ac- no more important ally of the working class than Hugh Addonizio (Dem) that he 
ag | eles Paes tivities against labor and the Negro people are the Negro people. The desire of the Negro peo- | and his family have been refused 
Standing not far off was Lloyd! It was Keenan’s police who“ (Continued on Page 15) ‘ police protection. 


FORUM TO COMPARE RIGHTS Rutgers Brass Retremts on 


rights in the eastern European de-|in a peace forum at Deighan’s 


mocracies and the U. S. A. will be Sport Center, 8th and Federal Wit h h ft 0 th ( | * 
. it Vain COMDUISION 
eae | | The foftim, sponsored by the { C U : D 


City responsibility for the 
threats against Loewe was fixed to 


withdrawal 
of the citys appeal against the Su- 
|perior Court ruling, protection -for 
the Loewes and action to punish 
the racist criminals who had made 
the threats. 


_— 


Congress of American Women, will 
hear a first-hand report on Europe NEW BRUNSWICK.—Army brass this week began a tactical retreat in their at- 
ae aaa, tempt to force “loyalty” oaths on Rutgers University students after widespread public criti- 
to the recent Women’s Interna|Ccism of the witch-hunt operation. Col. Adrian, head of the university's military science 
tional Congress held in Hungary. |department who last week threat-© ~ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a/ened to “call in” students refusing grades for students standing on\this would actually mean lower 
member of the Communist Party 'to sign the pledge, issued an elab- their constitutional rights in refus-|grades for students declining to 
national committee, will discuss the|Orate denial that compulsion had | ing to sign. _. __ |march, 

“thought-control” trial of the 11|been intended. — : The Worker also learned this) Military science is a compulsory 
Communist leaders and Mrs. Bessie| "Brian shuttled the matter into|week that at least one imstructor|course at Rutgers, necessary to 

Mitchell will speak on the frameup |the lap of Defense Secretary John-|had promised “extra” points for graduation. 
of the Trenton Six. Mrs. Mitchell'son, whom he said he had written students taking part in the coming| If the army is successful in an- 
is the sister of Collis English, one asking “clarification” of the pledge. Middlesex County Army Day par-|choring its compulsory “loyalty” 
of the six innocent Negroes rail-| Unanswered, however, were|ade, Since an universal curve com-| pledge, it will mean no student can 
roaded to the death house for the|charges that military science in-|parative marking system is used in get is degree without an okay 
murder of William Ho |\structors , bad- threatened ...poor|establishing military science grades,|from army officials. aa 
4 | pu} a tx ' ‘ | To 
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Wall St. Firms Bar 
Jobless Pay Rise 


With New Jersey's jobless rapidly seg to crisis proportions, State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Director Harold Hoffman this week attacked demands for increased 


unemployment insurance payments because they would “disrupt” private insurance plans 
promoted by a handful of Wall St.'¢ 


silsew daby noes kw O'S Not So Old--Unless 
You're Like Callite Workers 


Hoffman made his shocking 
statement in the Governor's office, 
at the organizing meeting of Dris- 

UNION CITY; N. J. — John|signs say—18 to 35. A little grey 
Woods was on t he job one morn-/in your hair and they dont want 
ing last month at the Callite Tung-| you.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Sitdown 
Pays Off 


Elizabeth 
Editor, N. J. Worker: 

I thought that because of the 
type of articles that you put in 
your paper about what. goes on in 
New Jersey factories you might be 
interested in something that hap- 
pened in our shop a couple of 
weeks ago. ‘ 

In one of the departments that 
works on “standard,” which is a 
type of incentive program, the 
men were having trouble getting 
the company to arbitrate on the 
question of how high the standard 
should be. In other words on the 
question of how hard the men 
would have to work. The company 
claimed that time study was law. 


on 
Rutgers Students 
Hit at’ Jimcrow 

NEW BRUNSWICK-Rutgers 


University’s student council 
struck a blow at campus jim-. 
crow last week with a unani- 
mous recommendation to ban 
honor societies, clubs and fra- 
ternities havmg discriminatory 
clauses in their constitutions. 
There are only 40 Negro stu- 
dents at Rutgers in a student 
body of 3,000. 
on 


Ascough Ducks 


£ 


Reuther Tie 


LINDEN.—Fred Asocugh, pro- 
Reuther president of UAW-CIO 
Local 595, was reelected last week 


coll’s new Advisory Council on 
Disability Benefits. Then the 
council—with Driscoll’s approval— 


While this fight was go'ng on 
the production manager of the 
same department decided to make 
a change in the way defective 
work was handled which would 
have meant a Joss to the workers. 

But this time the men got mad 
and sat down right there. Within 
a few days groups of men im a 


number of departments went to 
see their bosses demanding quick 
action for the sitdowners. In fact, 
one department had a short sym- 
pathy sitdown. 

When the company saw that the 
entire shop was ready to fight on 
this issue, they gave in to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the workers 
and the department went back to 
work. 

Now that contract time is com- 


after an appeal to General Motors 
workers here not to “blame As- 
cough for any international union 
policies’ promoted by international 
UAW president Walter Reuther. 


Ascough’s entire slate was re- 
turned in a vote split among three 
competing tickets. Ascough himself 
was elected last year on a strong 
anti-Reuther program but began 
playing footie with the dominant 
international Reuther faction short- 
ly after taking office. 


The situation was further con- 
fused by the fact that’ Frank 
James, former pro-Reuther local 
president defeated by Ascough 
last year, was a candidate for of- 
fice in last week’ election on an 
anti-Reuther slate. 


Ascoguh’s public disavowal of 


unanimously elected Glenn Gardi- 
ner, president of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as its chairman. 

It was Gardiner who last year 
led the big business lobby that— 
also with Driscoll’s approval— 
steamrollered the private insur- 


ance company scheme through the | 
state legislature. 


Gardiner, in addition to his post 
as president of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, is also a top execu- 
tive at the Forstmann Woolen 
Mills in Passaic. The Forstmann 
company is currently fighting a 
union attempt to arbitrate a 10 
percent wage increase for its 
workers. 

Increasing unemployment in- 
surance payments above the pres- 


sten’ plant when his shop steward 
walked over and told him to knock 
off work. The company was clos- 
ing down . . . bankrupt. 

Woods pulled off his rubber 
gloves, shoved up his mask and 
stared right into the depression. 
Unemployed. 

“I couldn’t believe it at first,” 
he says. “I worked there eight 
years—never missed a day. And 
then they wait till the last minute 
before telling us, and leave us 
holding the bag for two weeks 
back pay.” 

Woods is 50 years old. He's got 
three children, Alice and Charles 
in their teens, John going 10— 
another due next month. 

“I've been all over looking for 
a job. But you know what the 


“And I’m not the only onc.” he 
adds, “there’s some of us with 22, 
24 years’ seniority. Now what do 
we do—go.to the poorhouse?” 


The Callite workers—600 of 
them—got immediate action from 
their union, Local 448 of the ClO 
United Electrical Workers. The 
UE Committee prodded the UCC 
into setting up emergency offices 
to speed the compensation checks 
along. The union helped rush re- 
lief to meet emergency bills for 
food and rent. 


But meanwhile, the men, many 
of them are beginning to wonder 
why they’re on the scrapheap. 


“Fifty’s not so old,” Woods said 
bitterly. “They tell you its the 


prime of life. Then why. . .?” 
a 


ing close and the local has al- 
ready voted to demand a substan- 
tial wage increase and a 35-hour 
week for 40 hours pay among 
other things, it is good to know 
that the shop is united and ready 
to fight for what we need. 

A SINGER WORKER. 


ent . $22 = semi-starvation level, 
Hoffman warned, would “invaili- 
date” juicy plums held by private 
insurance monopolies in an esti- 
mated 10,000 New Jersey plants. 

The State UCC directors cal- 
lous call to “protect” the insur- 
ance trust at the expense of the 


Reuther was deemed politic after 
the Reuther-sponsored “escalator 
clause” wage cut announced early 
this. month. Local 595 last year 
voted against the escalator clause 
but was forced to accept it as part 
of the national GM contract. 


employment’ insurance checks 
within a week after a UE delega- 
tion convened on UCC headquar- 
ters in Trenton. Separate lines 
have been set up in Hudson UCC 
offices to take care of the more 
than 600 Callite workers thrown 
out of work when the company 
closed its doors. 


Linden Vet 
(Continued from Page 2) 
looked frightened. 

Mrs. Klein’s husband and her 
father, Vincent Cirrotta, had a 
conference last night with one of 
the college authorities Dean Nied- 
linger. 

Before that conference both 
Klein and Mr. Cirrotta had re- 
peatedly called for a full unravell- 
ing of the mysteriously “missing 
motive” in the tragedy—even if it 
meant hiring a private investigator. 


After the conference with the 
dean, Klein said, they “just dont 
know.” 

It was a long conference. The 
dean spoke of many things. He 
emphasized the need for caution. 

e touched on the importance of 

avoiding libel actions. He said the 
college and Hanover police au- 
thorities are “looking into every- 
thing.” 
But there is one thing the col- 
lege, the police and the press 
haven’t looked into. That is the 
witchhunting political hysteria 
“that is like a loaded gun.” It 
killed Raymond Cirrotta. 


children of New Jersey’s jobless 
workers was issued in the midst 
of a brewing scandal over a 
$185,000 fee paid out of a “sur- 
plus” UCC fund to Schwamm & 
Co., Wall St. brokerage house, for 
effecting transfer of investment 
bonds available on the open 
market. 


It indicated a new “get tough” 
line in the State House, appa- 
rently timed to coincide with 
statewide employer refusal to up 
wages and ease speedup as a pos- 
sible means of cushioning the im- 
pending depression. 
| Democratic - Republican agree- 
ment on this “get tough” policy 
was seen in a demand by Union 
City (Hudson County) aihehing 
officials that unemployed Callite 
Co. workers sign over bonds and 
subscribe to a paupers oath be- 
fore receiving supplemental relief 
to round out the meager state 
UCC insurance payment. 

At the same time progressive 
CIO unions—notably the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers—began a breakthrough 
that forced Hoffman’s UCC to cut 
its own red tape in two major 
precedents. 

® In Camden, UE Local 103 
set up an unemployed workers 
committee that compelled UCC 
officials to begin registering laid- 
off RCA workers at the plant to 
eliminate long waits at UCC of- 
fices. The RCA workers’ action 
followed a mass three-week slow- 
down to protest company layoffs. 

® In Hudson County, Callite 
workers began receiving initial un- 


Shostakovich Plays 
At N. J. Peace Raily 


NEWARK.—Dmitri Shostakovich, world-famous Soviet 
eoniposer, will play at the Mosque Auditorium here Tues- 
day, March 29, at a peace rally sponsored by the New Jersey 


ee 


The Newark Elections 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ple for representation is intense. It is of para- 
mount importance for all democratic people in 
the city. Newark’s Negro minority, while not 
the largest, is the most significant because the 
flagrant denial of Negro rights sets the primary 
pattern for the denial of civil rights to others. 


A Negro in Newark’s City Commission could 
be the pivot for all struggles against oppression. 
No one else is so well equipped to understand 
problems of discrimination. The interests of the 
Negro community. are in the strictest sense those 
of all discriminated sections of our population— 
Jewish, Italian and all others. 

* 


IT IS IMPERATIVE that the best possible 
situation be created for the election of a Negro 
to the City Commission. The first condition is 
that there be but one Negro candidate in the 
field. He should receive the united support of 
the Negro community, labor and all progressive 
groupings, including the Communists. 


To warrant such support requires a militant 
program to meet the immediate needs of his 
es ge He should express a willingness to con- 

uct militant struggles together with the mass 
of his people and their labor and progressive al- 
lies around such problems as jobs, swift and ade- 
quate relief for the- unemployed, for permanent 
housing, better health facilities; against police 
brutality, for an expanded child care and recrea- 
tional system, etc. Such a program creates the 
possibility of victory. 

Because the Communists recognize and 
heartily agree with the desires of the Negro 
community for representation in Newark’s 
government we shall place no barrier in the 
way of achieving complete electoral unity of 
the Negro community around its own candi- 
date.- The Communist Party maintains certain 
differences with some Negroes who have ex- 
pressed their intentions to run. Though I am 
the only Negro candidate endorsed by the 
Communist Party, I am willing to withdraw 
in the interest of unity. The Communists will 
support a Negro candidate on the basis of the 


municipal events, and to 
project a program and policy 
in the interests of the work- 
ing class and its allies, the 
Negro people and other mi- 
norities, women, youth, pro- 
fessionals and small business 
people. In the first place 
this means a class struggle 
policy directed against the 
local corporations and all 
other anti-democratic forces. 

The Communists _ will 
conduct a campaign directed 
toward cutting through the illusions still harbored 
by many honest people. This requires a direct 
attack upon big business and its apologists. It 
necessitates the mobilization of the people 
around their immediate demands. There are 
people, many of whose specific grievances coin- 
cide, but whose opinions on other questions may 
differ. The task of the Communists is to assist 
in unifying such elements on a minimum program 
of action, thus bringing them face to face with 
their oppressors. In this way the people will 
better understand their antagonist. We seek 
allies willing to strike blows as the common 
enemy. These are the principles upon which 
electoral coalitions are based. 

* 

MARTHA STONE will conduct a vigorous 
campaign around the following problems: 
(1) city intervention to curtail rising unemploy- 
ment; (2) adequate welfare services for the city’s 
needy; (3) five-cent bus fare; (4) tax the eorpora- 
tions; (5) Negro equality and representation; 
(6) equality for other minority groups, especially 
Jewish and Italian; (7) creation of a strong 
municipal body to guarantee the effectiveness of 
the new Civil Rights Law; (8) immediate con- 
struction of permanent low-cost housing; 
(9) drastic improvements in city health protec- 
tion facilities; (10) an expanded Child Care Cen- 
ter program; (11) increased city recreational facili- 
ties for working people and their youth; (12) for 
freedom of assembly and political expression; 
(13) against police brutality and intimidation; 


MARTHA STONE 


a 


program outlined above. 
* 


THE CANDIDACY of Martha Stone, state 
chairman of the Communist Party, will give our 
She will project our 

litical and social 


program its full expression. 
campaign for full economic, 
equality for the Negro people. 


various mass actions in defense of Negro rights 
and in keeping with the Communist demand for 


Negro-white unity. 


(14) for a genuinely democratic form of city gov- 


ernment. 


She will lead 


This program is designed to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the vast majority of New- 
ark’s population. It will be projected through 
every available means. Mass actions NOW to 
achieve these ends will be developed as a ma- 
jor form in the campaign. This is what is 
meant by a class struggle policy. It will bring 


greater understanding to the people and move 


The aim of the Communist Party in this elec- 


; ¥ —“ 
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Council of Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions. 

Appearing with Shostakovich at 
the star-studded rally will be Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, eminent Harvard 
astronomer; Eugenie Cotton, 
French physicist and educator; 
Abbe Jean Boulier, French re- 
ligious ieader; Erling: Christopher- 


Rite 


son, Norwegian scienfist; N. Can- 
‘Jeading Indian economist; 


Supe Oy et are ha vet 


Marion Michi, Italian star of 
Open City and Paisan, and Carlo 
Levi, Italian author. 

The rally will hear a report on 
the International Cultural and 
Scientifie Conference on World 
Peace slated for the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York this 
weekend. Admission to the 
Mosque ranges from 60 cents to 


$4.80. Doors will open at 7 p.m, » 


Sw °° S« , "See " 7 oo 2 *4 
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Cleveland In- 


dian; squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 


big righthanded corverted outfiel 


20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 


der created a sensation with his 
Here you see 


the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER - 


Negro Homerun Hitter Braws Raves With 
San Diego, Clevéland Farmclub 


By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 
Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball 
park when [approached him. 
After chatting about this and 
that for some minutes I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Easter, looked to him. Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring te 
something real hot, then said, 
“Boom-boom, he’s got it, Power 


all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
him.” 


The Padres, in training here,¢ 
were ambling about the field fox’ 
the morning workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing room, 
jogged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, 
he awaited: his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
strode to the plate and leveled his 
bat at the pitcher on the mound, 
Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 
fans in the stands who had been 

hatting and looking all over the 
eld, suddenly became quiet and 
focused their attention on the man 
in the cage. Many of the Padres 
did the same. 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 

Once, without apparent effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more thay 12 feet high 
into center field to the 887 jot 
mark. I have seen a numug of 
ball games in my day but I hon- 
estly do not think I have ever seen 
a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low. 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 


Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
hot corner ace who was a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of ‘Easter’s hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They’ll 
have to build stronger fences 
around this league when Luke gets 
going. God, he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 


Padres, incluéing veteran Hurler 
Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
Pete Coscarart, Steve’ Mesner: and 


Ladmcunibestibeiamndie: 


of outside pitches that Mwstes ) 


> 


manner, “Man, but he's‘ good.” - 


Pitching Is. 
Bosox Hole 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
help their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. 


early lead and keep it season-long. 


Max West, All replied in the same. 


During the last half of the 1948 
campaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 

He feels his club will take an 


“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 
way. 

os 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided | 
—first base and right field. But; 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. | 

Rookie Walt Dropo, up from| 
Birmingham where he hit .35¥.and) 
nine home runs during os 
Series, is the boy who has créated 
that first base-right field situafion. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bili Goodfman, who did yeo- 
man duty at fir last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will retura to garden duty 
? right. It he is heeded back at 

aX it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 bet a bust last sea- 
son, wil gst anpther shot in right. 


All ether irfadd and outfield 
positioms are set vaith Bobby Doerr 
at secéad, Vern Stephens at short, 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
lrams in let and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
proaching 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So s Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris Martin will help 
him out on the backstopping 
duties. 

* 


McCARTHY’'S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
jris won only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only«three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 


shine. 

There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
Starters back from last season and 
sure of winning: front line berths. 

For relief there will be Ear] 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son hack in form, be one of the 
Strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding, And 
even without the two big right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 
with being -adequate with all that 


of his arm in the warm Texas sun-|. 


- catcher 


batting power to back it up. 


WORKER 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekerd Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY ‘ess than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today” . . . (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came - with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most pears 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to conten 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 


* 


. THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which -paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 

Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are fotced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in *49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown.a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dod: ers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and a 
hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the clu 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend, with. 


- Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don’t see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 


take your team elsewhere. 
* 


RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau earned his piloting spurs in the memorable ’48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner. 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
Kas long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides. being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
netters who still can't crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 


elsewhere, 
*% 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggios aching heel and Charlie Keller’s sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Y#hk manager. 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians nae i so su@@essfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the @@tcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who 
whirles and heaves a to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to fick him off. 


Cesay says he used ® gears ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on Aird base. Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” Wif§% a runner leading off third, Stengel’s 
ould flash the signto the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter’s head, clase enough to make the hitter drop to 
the grownd for safety. The psychology being that the runner off third 
base wauld “freeze” at the sight.of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 


“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 


fielder would be chasing all afternoon after the catcher’s 
peg —_ sailing past my zed third baseman!” 


3-Party Spokesmen 


HAN L the Blast Filibuster 
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ARREST LANDLORE 


Family Now Faces Fight for a Home 


Demonstrate for 


Trenton Six: 


Dallas Whites 
Back Negro 
For Council 


—See Page 2 


Barred From 


Ambulance, She 
Loses Baby 


—See Page 2-A 
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PART OF THE Gieesends of itemiies pe pe last peau for 
freedom of the six Trenton Negroes facing death sentences after convictions based on 
forced confessions. The action was called by the Harlem Region and the New York 
County organizations of the Communist Party. The gathering above (at 126 Street and 
Lenox Avenue), was followed by a parade through Harlem, ending in an outdoor meet- 
ing at 125 Street and Seventh Avenue. 


Robby Blasts Florida Discrimination 


VERO BEACH, Fla.—Dodger star Jackie Robinson’s cup ran 
over this week as Negro customers were limited to 100 seats at 
Brooklyn exhibition oo here. The famous second baseman be- 
cam so riled that he let go a blast to the pre against the insulting 
Jimcrow practice. Many newsmen joined Jackie in expressing dis- 
gust at treatment of Negro fans. 

“There was a whole grandstand with no one in it out in right- 
field the other day,” Robinson angrily pointed out. The Negro 


a 


3 in Spring Camp.— See Sports Page. 


- 


Luke Easter, Negro Home-run Hitter, Draws Raves. 


aoe who were turned away after the 100 tickéts were one, could 

have filled that section of the park had tickets been sold on a non- 
w basis, said Robinson. - 

“I hope they don’t come out until things are changed,” Jackie 


7 


The bias in the ticket and seating arrangement has been oom- 
mented on by scribes covering the Dodgers. One writer remarkd 
in his story how once the 100 tickets are sold to Negro oustomers, 
all others are forced to stand in the ball park even though there 
are empty seats in the white section of the stands, 


The great desire of Negro and white fans to see Robinson 
and Campanella play in mixed competition for the first time in 
Florida history is obvious by record gate figures, despite the vicious 


jimcrow laws governing seating arrangements in the ballparks, 
Sunday's attendance: of 6,988.in West Palm Beach almost doubled 
the record set in the same ballpark earlier in the week. 

Negro fans comprised half the crowd, but im order to hit that 
attendance mark, the Beach ballpark authorities finally had to tum 
over one of the bleachers, normally “for whites only” to the Negro 


fans. -Even so, those who couldn't get. seats in other sections. of . 
the’ park filled standing roém: three desp' around ‘the outfield wall, 


| 


( The campaign of Council- 


man Benjamin f. Davis 
against violation - ridden 
apartments won an initial vic- 


tory this week when a Harlem 


landlord was arrested on complaint 
of the Board of Health. 


The landlord, Nathaniel De 
Sanders, is the owner of the tene- 
ment at 138 W. 112 St. in which 
9-year-old Johnny Lewis was bit- 
ten by a rat twice in three weeks. 

De Sanders’ arrest is the first 
break in the campaign to do away 
with some of the conditions that 
caused the plight of the Lewis 
family. But it has not solved the 
family’s problems. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings has 
now condemned the four-room 
cellar flat, for which they have 
been paying $40 a month rent, 
as “unfit for pigs to live.” The 
family will be moved to a public 
shelter for the homeless unless 
housing is found for them at- once. 


This threat was voited by the 
Welfare Department this week to 
a delegation headed by Horace 
Marshall, assistant to Councilman 
Davis, and including a representa- 
tive of the Harlem edition of The 
Worker. 

* 

LAST TUESDAY landlord De 
Sanders was haled before Judge 
William E. Ringel in Magistrates 
Court, 100 Centre St. Johnny 
Lewis was on hand with his par- 
ents and seven of his nine brothers 
and sisters, to act as witnesses for 
the Board of Health. Judge Ringel 
reprimanded De Sanders, con- 
tinued the case until Friday morn- 
ing and set bail at $100. 


The landlord had an additional 
case against him the same day 
in the same court for giving in- 
sufficient heat in another building, 
at 132 W. 112 St.- He incurred 
Judge Ringel s anger by pretending 
not to be in the courtroom when 
the case on insufficient heat was 
called. 

From the court, the Lewises 
and the delegation from Councile 
man Davis’ office went to the Non- 
Resident Center of the Welfare 
Department at 154 E. 68 St. Here 
the group talked with Miss A. D. 
Jenkins, case supervisor. 

* 

MISS»JENKINS ADMITTED 


- (Continued on: Page 2-A) ’ 
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the history of Dallas when How-| | = ea 
ard Daniels, 39, was certified to| = ec ~  & 
appear on the ballot for the mu-| aye = 
nicipal elections to be held April!=3 


DALLAS, Tex. — Jimcrow re- 
ceived one of its 


5 


candidate for the City Council. 


The nominating petitions for Mr. | @ 
Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident} j 
and the branch manager of a!@ 
national Negro insurance concer, } } 
were 

filed just 30 minutes before the} | 


containing 347 signatures, 


midnight deadline on March 5. 


An obortive attempt by reac- |! 


_ tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 
Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 
was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and ‘white church, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
' mittee. Rey. Timothy M. Cham- 


This marks the first time that a] # 
Negro has ever sought to be a|@ 


‘businessman and Mrs. 
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HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap-| 


tist Church, was named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
tu the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
— pledged support to Dan- 
iels. : 


* 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


HARLEM EDITION 


preached sermons from the pulpit 
urging Daniels election. Appeals 
for campaign funds in churches, 
made by Negro and white speak- 


~ |ers, are receiving enthusiastic re- 


sponse. At the Boll St. Baptist 
Church, after an appeal by Rev. 
Ruckers, a line extending half way 
around the block was formed to 
give contributions to the campaign 
fund. Full support from the in- 
terdenominational Ministerial Al- 
liance is expected. 

Juanita raft, Southwestern 
Director of the NAACP, has 
pledged support, and feels that 
the membership of her organiza- 
tion will be solidly behind Dan- 
iels. 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from .he low income and 
small home-owner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 
of discrimination and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels’ campaign and he 
is conceded a good chance for 
election. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, 


trol 
begin 


putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home. Thus the chickens of Wall Street’s 


world grab are coming home to® 
a ee as common laborers or assembly-worried letter to the heads of six 


roost. 

® The workers, organized in 
the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
—he is NOT replaced. His work 
is simply added to the labor of 


those remaining. 


® Grievences are piling up over 
pay scales and classification of jobs, 
and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up in 
red-tape for months. 

© The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


line workers, ete. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are being 
hired and only a handful of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: 


1—They have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
production, at will, to a consider- 
able degree, and still have a good 
supply. . Imports of crude oil 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 


1948. 
Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly- 
wood movie stars arriving by 
special train, featured the en 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamr 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 
oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local news rs wallowed 
in descriptions of t the ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Wry: — for 1,000 
guests at per piate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
500,000, who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 

AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
some 150,000 persons forbidd 
by law, custom and the police- 
man’s club ever to enter the. sacred 
precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a table or sleep in a bed. These 


skin color, who compose over a 
fourth of Houston’s population. 

Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find thentselves unable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more of 
their weekly wages. 

The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 
these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
trying to get their wages raised 
from ' $32 a week to a minimum 


are American citizens of a darker | 
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major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue from 
gross production taxes had been re- 
duced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur- 
ing the Governor that there was. 
“no cause for alarm.” 


As refining processes are de- 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts. : 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies have been able to do away 
with more and more production 
jobs. The new catalytic cracking 
process developed during the war 
uses ONE man, where the old 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore, 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,’ as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for-| 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 

O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and security to the oil workers. It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


CORRECTION 

The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury system was not 
a Negro, as erroneously reported 
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SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


Sharecroppers, Negro and White, 
A Valliant Ally of Labor If Organized 


By Sam Hall 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


[TABOR HAS a tough job to organize the Softh and win a decent 

life for southern workers. It cannot do the job unless it rallies 
all its allies and Jeads them in a head on fight against Wall Street 
and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 


We Communists continually point out that the oppressed 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, | 
which along with labor, and under working class ¢ 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 

If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this decisive force 
into a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
Southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fighting against the economic 
and political measures of oppression against Ne- 
groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 
movement one of labor's greatest assets — OR- 

GANIZATION. 
* 

THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of the 
Négro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negro 
majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economic 
organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farm 
wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite 
the relative good times during and for a period since the war, these 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With no 
political rights — not even a token ballot—they face tremendous 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization’ they are — 
“powerless. 

Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles’ against the plantation-owning descendants of the slave 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of the early 1930's in the deep 
South set glorious examples of militant struggle. ‘However, they 
carried on this struggle without full support from organized. labor, 
and certainly without working class leadership. This was a basic 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. - 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 
landless farmers — Negro and white — face growing attacks on their 
standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 


‘ croppers, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 


neled into organized form. ‘ 


LABOR FACES both a responsibility and an opportunity in 
this situation. Labor has the means of giving leadership and full 
assistance to the organizing of the sharecroppers, tenants and 
farm laborers. But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse 
to take a fundamental view of the problems the workers face. 


_ The industrialists consider the large numbers of Jandless farm- 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade 
union experience. In a number of important strike situations in 
the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 
farmers as scabs. 


These men and women did not understand trade unionism. 
Their main desire was to escape from the starvation of the planta- 
tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those being 
used as strikebreakers their response was good and large numbers 
of them refused to scab. 


However, organization in the plantation areas can turn these 
masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the 
bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement, and, more, 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- 
ing southern. reaction. 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 
up FTA legislative committees among the landless farmers. I 
haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 
and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 
in this effort. Organization ot the sharecroppers would be a mile- 
stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressive South that the 
people of the whole nation need. 


Seek Punishment 


Of Negro’s Killer 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de-jkilling of Brooks, and more than 


i. 


‘th 


mand for justice in the year-old 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “the continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker’ in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 
public street in Gretna, Louisiana, 
— 27, 1948. The statement 
calis for a “vigorous prosecution 
effort” st Bladsacker, who 
was indicted for manslaughter 
more than 10 months ago. 

The statement declared: 


“It ‘has ben; a ‘year since the! 


10 months since his killer was in- 
dicted, and still the slayer has not 
been brought to trial. Worse still, 
reliable reports indicate that the 
indicted police officer is still on 
duty directing traffic at the yery 
spot where he shot Brooks to 
death, endangering other citizens 
by his presence and outraging the 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizens 
therefore protest the continued 
employment of Bladsacker, as re- 
ported to us, and we call for his 
prompt trial on the crime for 
which he has been indicted. We 
call for a vigorous prosecution ef- 


white and Negro. ite: 


Demo, Republican, Progressive 


HARLEM EDITION 


Join in Call for Non-Partisan 
Crusade for Negro Rights 


_. Three Negro leaders — a Democrat, a Republican and a Progressive — joined here 
this week in condemning the anti-civil rights filibuster and calling for a non-partisan 


crusade for Negro rights. The leaders, actin 
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g in continuation of the Feb. 11-12 Civil Rights! light when friends reposted the 
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Ambulance Denied, 


Her Baby Dies in Birt 


By John.Hudson Jones 
A Harlem mother reveal 


ed this week that her baby 


strangled to death in unattended labor when she was. re- 
fused ambulance service by a Knickerbocker Hospital doctor. 


4 


- 


The murderous treatment of Mrs. 
Lucille Thompson, 32, came to 


Conference in Washington, were 
Mrs. Therese Lee Robinson, of 
Washington, national director of 
the Negro Elks Women’s Division 
Civil Liberties Department and a 
Dewey supporter in the last elec- 
tions; Atty. Charles P. Howard, 
of Des Moines, Ia., Progressive 
Party national committeeman, and 
Miss Wilhelmina Adams, former 
N. Y. Democratic State Commit- 
teewoman. Their statements were 
made to the press in the lounge 
of the Hotel Theresa. 


The leaders agreed it “was time 
that all parties should work to-| 
gether’ for the civil rights pro- 
gram. 

In his personal statement, Att. | 
Howard called the filibuster the’ 
“most gigantic fraud upon the Ne-| 
gro people since the sellout after 
the Civil War.” He said that 
“Truman played the part of Nero 
in this traitorous act against the 
freedom of my people. For he 
fiddled on the sands of Jimcrow. 
Florida while the hope and _ pro- 
mise of a better life (for the Ne- 
groes} were torn up by a cynical 
Congress.” 

Mrs. Robinson said that she 
could offer no apologies for Sen. 
Vandenberg for the part he played 
in aiding the filibuster. “I feel,” 


, 


A — 


she said, “that we should bring 
ressure on all congressmen to 
ve the civil rights bills brought 
to the floor now and_ pushed 
through regardless of filibuster.” 

She added that $10,000 had | 
been appropriated by the Elks for 
non-partisan activity for the civil 
rights program and that every Elk 
Temple — especially the 250,000 
women Elks—would be behind the 
move. 

Miss Adams, a Harlem leader of 
the Truman Crusaders last No- 
vember, supported the proposal 


New York to organize a national 
women’s movement to free Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram, the Georgia 
widow who is serving a life sen- 
tence with her two teen-age sons 
for the self-defense killing of a 


white farmer. 


for a nationwide civil rights cam- 
paign. 
National Council of Negro Wo- 
men,” 
those women will go along on this. 
issue. 


“As a life member of the. 


she asserted, “I feel that. 


Mrs. Robinson said she was in 


By Mary Lou Emory 


DID YOU KNOW that a bill 
has been introduced in the State 
Legislature requiring all domes- 
tic workers to be fingerprinted? 
Well there is. And another pro- 
vision of the bill calls for each 
domestic in the state to be li- 
censed for a $5 yearly fee. 


With domestic worker jobs 
going to about 90 percent of the 
women applying for jobs in this 
community, that is an important 
bill to be fought. The bill is 
known in Albany as the Martinis 
Bill. 

I am happy fo report that the © 
organized domestic workers ARE 
doing something about it. This 
Sunday, today (March 27) the 
Domestic Workers Union will 


About Women 


ville Neighborhood Center), un- 


-W. 125 St. Tenants are urged 
local office nearest them for 


phases of tenants’ rights. 


tion of Al Bland, open Wednes- 
day, 8-10 p.m. 
. 421 W. 126 St., (Manhattan- 


der direction of Connie Hey- 
ward, open Thursday, 8-10 p.m. 


All offices are under the gen- 
eral direction of UHTCO, at ‘57 


to bring their problems to the 


guidance and advice in all 


Mrs. Audley Moore, a leader 
of Youth Builders, Inc., an or- 
ganization of adults with a pro- 
gram for youth betterment, re- 


cently received word from the 
Ingram family down in Georgia. 


discuss means of fighting this 
bill at a conference in the Unit- 
ed Mutual Hall, 310 Lenox Ave. 
from 3 to 5 p.m. This confer- 
ence is vital to all working wom- 
en. Attend, if you can, to help 
shape a program for working 
women who form such a large > 
part of our working population. 
° o ec 


HOUSEWIVES worrying 
over their rihts as tenants un- 
der weak rent control laws 
should be cheered to know that 
the United Harlem Tenants and 
Consumers Organization will 
open three local offices. 

The offices and their sched- 
ules are: 

702 St. Nicholas Ave., near 
146 St., under the direction of 
Dick Robinson, open Monday 
through Friday, 8-10 p.m. __ 

3460 Broadway, under direc- | 


14 egro Yo B ders, | r*) 
esti ie. owt Yor 


As you know, while Mrs. Ingram 
serves her life sentence with her 
two sons; her daughter, Mrs. 
Geneva Rushin has to eare for 
the other 10 children. Mrs. 
Rushin recently wrote to Youth 
Builders asking that the organi- 
zation aid her in getting a bike 
for her younger brother, James. 
James needs the bike in order to 
complete his schooling, as Geor- 
gia law does not provide trans- 
portation for Negroes to schools. 
James school, as is true of most 
Negro rural schools, is located 
some distance from his home. 
Mrs. Moore's group has aided 
the Ingram family in the past 
with toys, clothing, food and 
money. She asks that the public 
aid in getting James his bike, 
Contributions may be sent to 


City. 


PHU, 


| 


Drop the lectures, Prof. Use the stick to get the guy behind you to correct the violations. 
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Unity Keynote 
Of Job Parley 


Negro and white unity in the 
struggle for jobs and security is a 
keynote of the Harlem Trade 
Union Council Conference called 
for Apgl 2 at the Harlem YWCA, 
Ferdinand C. Smith, provisional 
secretary of the Council, said this 
week. 

“It is a fact,” Smith told The 
Worker, “that whenever Negro 
and white unity has been strong- 
est, living standards have been the 
highest for all. Real unity robs the 
bosses of their chief weapon—Jim- 
crow, which makes cheap Negro 
labor a threat to the security of 
white workers.” 

The program of the conference, 
Smith said, includes a drive for 
higher pay and shorter hours. 

The success of the campaign 
will depend in large measure, he 
said, on the development of new 
leaders in the trade union move- 
ment who will broaden and give 


struggle. 

The conference, supported by 
unions with 250,000 members, 
one fourth of whom are Negroes, 
is seeking to alleviate unemploy- 
ment among Negro workers in all 
sections of the city. It will drive 
for organization and legislation to 
increase job opportunities in all in- 
dustres, 
community services, and to elim- 
inate discriminatory employment 
practices. 


ACLU Joints Fight 


For Trenton Six 


The American Civil Liberties 
Union this week announced it 
will file a brief in the case of 
the Trenton Six when their ap- 
peal comes up next month. -The 
brief will deal with the consti- 
tutional question of the “con- 


fessions” of the six to the mur- 
der of William Horner, Trenton 
storekeeper. The ACLU brief 
charges that the statements were 


- 
; 


“forced by the people.” 


, .*® 
to destroy Jimcrow in 


light and gas. 


new life and enthusiasm to the’ 


Ratbite Victim 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the Welfare Department's respon- 
sibility to find decent housing for 
the family. After Marshall pointed 
out that in addition to their urgent 
need for a place to live, the family 
have other critical needs, Miss! 
Jenkins promised that they would 
receive an immediate check for 
clothing and other necessities. 

Present condition of the Lewises, 
as determined by this writer, are 
as follows: | 

There are only two full-sized 
beds and two cots in the flat. In 
one bed sleeps Mrs. Lewis with 
four of the younger children. 
Johnny and two other boys sleep, 
on another bed, which is so low) 
that the rats don't even have to 
jump off the floor to bite the chil- 
dren. 

The regular relief check! 
amounts to considerably less than 
$5 a week per person for food 
and all other needs except rent, 
Mrs. Lewis says 
that she can afford only one quart 
of milk a day, and she walks all 
the way to the Park Avenue mar- 
ket to do her shopping, since 
prices are a little lower there. 


ee 
Ww 
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incident to the offices of the Har 
lem Worker. 

Mrs. Thompson, a small woman, 
was still weak from the gruesome 


ordeal when she was interviewed 


lat her home at 96 Lasalle St. She 


is the mother of three children, 
Stanley, 19 months, Martin, four, 
and Hattie 5. Her husband James, 
40, is a factory worker. 


About 1 a.m. Jan. 26, she said, 
she began having labor pains. The 
Knickerbocker Hospital, a private 
institution, was called for an am- 
bulance. The ambulance was sent 
with a doctor, accompanied by 
Patrolman O'Neil of the 24th 
Precinct, 134 W. 100 St. 

“The doctor told me it would 
be two hours before the baby 
was born and that I should go to 
Welfare Island,” Mrs. Thompson 
said. 

“I don’t have any money for a 
cab, I told him.” 


“Then you'll have to walk over,” 
the doctor told her, she charges. 


“You're getting the baby for. 
nothing,” he callously insulted her 
and then left with Patrolman 
O'Neill, she said. 

(O'Neill recorded the name of 
the doctor, but could not be 
reached when the Worker sought 
to Jearn what it was.) 


“I tried to get up but started 


‘to bleed,” Mrs. Thompson stated. 


FRIENDS TRY TO HELP 


Two friends in the house at the 
time then went to a police call 
box. They were Francis Washing- 
ton and Clifford Merritt, both of 
112 W. 134 St., Washington told 
her that when he attempted to 
make a call, the same O'Neill 
snatched the phone from_ him. 
Both men then hailed a passing 
prowl car. 

A police sergeant came in and 
seeing her condition called Har- 
lem Hospital. 


“All that time the baby was 
coming and I was bleeding,” Mrs, 
Thompson said. 


Carried out on a stretcher when 
the Harlem Hospital ambulance 
arrived she reached there about 
> a.m. and gave birth shortly 
afterwards. The baby died the 
next day. 

“They never let me see the 
baby, but a nurse told me it was 
born foaming at the mouth, and 
[ just missed death myself. “My 
babys death was caused by my 
bleeding so long,” she said she 
was told. 

“I'm sure,” she added, “that if 
the Knickerbocker ambulance had 
taken me my baby would be alive 
~~ — 


Davis Demands City 


Councilman Benjamin J. 


Aid Negro Dockers 


Davis this week demanded 


that Mayor O’Dwyer intervene on behalf of Negro long-— 
shoremen who are being driven off jobs on New York 
piers. In a second move the Harlem councilman intro- 
duced a resolution in the City Council last Tuesday asking 


State Committee Against 
Mayors Committee on Uni 
Roosevelt, Jr. 


seniority and work priorities 


| 


upon your, administzation.” . 
a 


official aid for the Negro dockers’ job fight. | 
Copies of the letter to the Mayor were sent to the 


Discrimination and to the 


ty, headed by Franklin D. 


Fifteen thousand Negro longshoremen, organized ; 
into Local 968, International Longshoremen’s Assn, in 
Brooklyn, Davis’ letter stated, have only 20 of their num- 
ber at work. Hoodlum gangs, he added, are endangering 
the lives of Negroes along the waterfront, and “their job 


are violated.” 


“Unless you act, therefore, on behalf of these work-— 


ers,” Davis declared to the Mayor, “full responsibility for 
the conflict and anti-Negro lawlessness. will rest squarely 


' | ts 
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11th Honr Fight on 
State Witchhunt Bill 


ie4| By Michael Singer M | 
) Albany.—The Legislature continues to hold the witch- 
hunt axe over the heads of the people but hasnt yet swung 


it © . : 1 
; that he intends to fight for his bill 
Both Scanlan bill and the even if it is “crawling along right 


Feinberg-Rules Committee meas-| 44” Sen. Scanlan has also indi- 
ure emasculating civil rights in the| ..4.4 he intends to press his ban 


| state will definitely come up for ' 
Tenants of 2700 and “2800 Bronx Park East are shown voting unanimously to go on a rent |, yote in the Senate Monday. The vd Sage a eg be 


strike against chiselling by their landlord. 2 A erwh pate en amended t| amend the bill eliminating the 
reomve the words ommunist} me of the Party is a clear indica- 


- : ° Party” from the text, but the orig- tion that “constitutional or not 
inal emphasis to bar sécalled constitutional” — as he said to us — 

| . ; subversive” groups from the bal-|). wants action on the measure. 
lot is still in the measure. It was} One reason given for delay in 


advanced in the Senate without} the vote is that, by forcing the pro- 
objections from the Democrats| gressive forces to mobilize against 


| who hitherto had opposed it. witchhunt bills, the politicians 
1 , qj in 0 r Wednesday. A large deletion will | have managed to “make hay” on a 
j be on hand Monday to fight the/host of other important measures. 


measures. So much effort and time has 
More than 700 Bronx tenants, who have been on a rent®% Rumors flew on the fate of two been spent by unions and progres- 
strike since March 1, are near the showdown stage in their ate of the most vicfous anti-Commu-|sives to block the repressive bills 


; é . ° nist measures. Newspaper stones that such vital issues as extension 
] . . 
= ac. Serpe aap er “ ame lancilord. to the effect that the McMullen|of unemployment insurance cov- 


roup of workers in the building, Loe. Bill barring Comunists from civil| tse, 4 good job disability bill 
oa et? ” Blookiva great a aes oe are tenants, have aii 3 bi ge service was dead, appear to have — nove a have received in- 
“comparability” increase on ap-|joined the strike. ~- aoe prantes. ” The test conteel: siindepeaa 
proximately 250 apartments from} At the same time the tenants Re 2 ee The idea is. to. stop the delega- reported out by the Ways send 
the Office of the Housing Expedit-jhave carried their fight to the we tions and the telegram barrage. | \46.anc Commithen seen 
er’ (OHE), whereupon the tenants|OHE, demanding that the increase : The bipartisan strategy is to sneak | being amended and will be ready 
countered with a strike and claims|be rescinded. This week they sent both: measures through before the}; | vote. either tomorrow or 
for reductions based on reduced |a delegation to Washington, which sessions adjourn next Wednesday | \fonday 
services and unrepaired violations|conferred with deputy OHE chief —probably in the last few hours.| Delegations can still da e aa 
in the two buildings, 2700 and|Cap Diggle for 90 minutes, Diggle The Senate galleries were emp-}centration job on all these issues, 
2800 Bronx Park East. When the took their case for further study ty today for the first time since| merging the fight against pro-fas- 
tenants held firm against threats,|and promised a speedy ruling on March 15. cist measures with the demand for 


the landlord issued 50 dispossesses their application. Legislative leaders refused to) progressive legislation before next 
re strikers ge effort to in-| ‘Their strike is. viewed by the comment on the fate of th as- | Wednesday. : 
timidate and divide the strikers. | tenants as part of the national fight , the fa ese meas- 

, ures. But majority leader Fein- 


The dispossess case, together|for real rent control.. They point 7 R T 
with the tenants’ claim for a re-|to what happened to them under berg hinted that next Monday British Exports Up 


duction, is being argued in court|the old law and charge that.if the § might be the witch-hunt hour in| British exports reached an all- 
before Judge Charles Loreto. proposals before Congress’ become the Senate. time record level in January, some 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT. de-|/@w, things for tenants will be 10 SAMUEL NESSIN Brooklyn Republican Frank J.|60 percent above the previous 
mand raised by the strikers is that|times worse than today. Strike Chairman McMullen told the Daily Worker 1938 high. 


the first vacant apartment be 

granted to a Negro family. Negro 4 | ’ * * 

and white families have lived ‘to- Ow 1) qj ro ars ictimize A roes 

gether in the houses for more than | 

4 sandr: FnArwd no By John Hudson Jones cused employe, and demanded ex-jtion, and a hundred. other un-jin anarchy and the attainment of 

trol of the houses that discrimina-} What. were your wife's beliefs planations from the employes as democratic premises. Considerjends by violence.” 

tion occurred. “prior to the time you knew her?” | © their interests in course» deal-|this one: | The employe answered, “My 
A flagrant example of discrimi-|“What kind of books did she buy?”|'™8 with economics and social} An _employe was considered |life refutes completely this charge. 

nation occurred in the case of a\“Do you think she might have|Sciences. Some questions were;|"queer” by an FBI informant. The}! have always tried to live as a 

former tenant, who applied for re-|been an extremist about civil lib-| Q. You took all the courses that Loyalty Board charge was Speci-|Christian. I can truthfully say 

admission after the war. During|erties—race discrimination—q u e s-|had radicalism in them at college; fically, that you have associated|that since the age of 12 years I 

the war the former tenant, a Negro|tions of that nature?” didn't you? with an individual who, evidence/have never been involved in vio- 

woman, and her husband joined These are some of the incredible QO. You found the Liberal Club - our files indicates, = Commu- lence of any kind because i abhor 

the armed forces, the husband be-|questions' the Truman Loyalty|(in college) rather congenial to| Bist sympathizer; that you believe'violence. I am a strict hak sl 

ing killed in action. When the Ne- bloodhounds ask government em-| YOur philosophy? : 


gro war widow applied for an|ployes as exposed in a 23-page| In the case of one Negro worker 
apartment, she was rejected be-jreport ‘of a three months inves-|in a Southern Veterans Adminis- 
cause of her race. tigation made by the CIO United/tration Hospital who’s fought the 

Specifically, the tenants, almost | Public Workers. Entitled “Thought;/Ku Klux Klan, the UPW report 
all of whom are working class fam-|Control,” the report is based on|observes that “witnesses for the 
ilies, have cited a long list of serv-| official transcripts and secret tes-\accused employe, also. Negroes, 
ices which they received in March, |timony of 20 cases selected from|were intimidated by sharp and in- 
te at the time of the rent/the 100 examined. solent questions such as this from 
reeze, which have been elimin- Citing its consistent opposition|a Loyalty Board prober in the 
ated by the present landlord. Serv- to President Truman’s Executive|Southern city: 


homage 18 90: wha cial - ve Order 9835, the UPW declares:| Q. Are you opposed to the gov- 
ing anes two vears. re aad “We now present evidence that! ernment getting rid of disloyal peo- 
7 lla the loyalty investigation against) ple? 


of wornout equipment, such as f 
. ederal employes is nothing but a} 4 \,, J am not opposed 
window shades, heat 16 hours a thought-control inquiry designed to » INU ot opposed, 


day and numerous other features. intimidate any employe who wants Q. Then why did you want 9835 


A real estate appraisal expert . Set led? 

ae to exercise his rights as an Amer-|'CPC@icc! 
es . s* ’ ; J . °*, ve ; , ‘ 4 
testified that these services were ican citizen to freedom of thought, A. Because we felt that when 


2 7 ‘ . 
= $20 room annually in speech and assembly.” a Negro started fighting against 


The report shows that Truman’s|“iscrimination this order would be 

ane BUILDINGS rental office program a been used to dismiss|brought against him. 
has been picketed daily by house- nearly 100 Negro employes who} The prober, interrupting, de- 
wives since the start of the strike|were fighting discrimination in the|clared: “It appears to me that 
and the solidarity of the strikers|various federal agencies. “But not)while you are criticizing — the 
has not been dented. All com-|0™ly has interest in civil liberties Loyalty Board proceedings that 
laints are handed to the Williams- been looked — o subversive, tem are overlooking wha t_ might 
ore Consumer-Tenants Council but union activity has been the | have happened in Russia where 
which is leeding the strike. A subject matter of  disloyalty|the Communist Party takes its or- 
ma :_“" |charges.” ders from . . . he would be con- 
. fronted by a loyalty board. He 


HERE are a few other ques- would face a firing squad.” 


, “Shortly thereafter,” the UPW 
tions the probers use to determine S y << : 

REL es report observes, “the employe was 
disloyalty,” as based on the of- , rae, 


: found guilty and was dismissed 
ficial transcripts. from his job. He is a war veteran 
Q. Did you ever go over the|—the sole —— of his wife and 
heads of your superiors to com-|new born baby.” 
plain of your work? * 
Q. Why did you switch to the} THE IDIOCY of the entire loy- ; 
-|CIOP alty program is reflected through- ee ee 
The UPW charges the Truman|out the official transcript. Ques-| Epmere oot te Me Re. ie 
hed program is “used to destroy aca-|tions are based on guilt by as- —— “ wii aaiaadin|er 
ae ee demic freedom,” citing as evidence|sociation, the suspicion of people all- four being 
“@ sued no boinatoc”®) ‘fridthe gagtire eeademic life afjthe ac- militant opposition yp oe Ae 


— 


ad oz 
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Authorities Hush Vital Facts 
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In Fatal Beating of Linden Vet 


By John F. Norman 


LINDEN.—When Raym 


family and close 


- victim of a midnight beating by six Dartmouth student goons who broke into his dormi-*- 


tory after deciding to “get Cirrotta.” That fact—the most important in Cirrotta’s 2l-year- 
old life—has been suppressed by the press, police and Dartmouth College authorities in 


their investigation of the notive behind the beating that killed® 


Ray Cirrotta. It is not a secret. Two hours in Linden talking 


to relatives and friends can establish for any reporter 


4a» m 
® 


the. few months between the time 
Ray Cirrotta came back from Japan 
and the time he returned to Dart- 
mouth, he: 

® Organized and was founding 
chairman of the Linden chapter of 
Young Progressives of America. 

© Openly opposed the “cold 
war and advocated friendly co- 
operation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

® Steadily defended the civil 
rights of minority groups, placing 
Negroes, Jews and Communists on 


a par in this respect with his ow 


Roman Catholic Church. 

One of the classes he attended 
at Dartmouth was a course in 
Russian Civiliation.: It is known 
that sharp differénces flared up in 
this and other classes when Cirrota 
was heckled for his opinions by 
other students—including at least 
one of the six who broke into his 
100m. 


Several students, who requested 
to remain anonymous, reported 
that Cirrotta had been imvolved in 
serious classroom arguments with 
students identified as members of 
the group which invaded his room. 


The most serious tussles were 
reported to have taken class in a 
course on the History of Eduéa- 
tional Theory. Cirrotta had ex- 


pressed progressive opinions in the 


class. 


Yesterday morning I saw Rich- 
ard A. Wolf of White Plains, N. Y., 


| 


that in 


question about press stories that 
Cirrotta had . slipped 
midnight visit by the six goons and 
struck his head against a radiator. 
NO RADIATOR 


“A photographer came to the 
room and wanted to take a picture 
of the radiator,’ Wolf said. 


“There wasn't any.” 


At the final question—what was 
the reason behind the decision of 
the six to come up and “get” Cir- 
rotta— Wolf said: “I can’t say any 
more. I'm under oath not to.” 


Standing not far off was Lloyd 
K. Neidlinger, dean oi the college, 
who came down from Hanover 
with Cirrotta’s fellow-students. He 
is an impressive man. Saddle- 
colored skin flushed more deeply 
against close-cropped white hair 
when I asked him if he thought, 
Cirrotta’s outspoken pro-Wallace 
sentiments might have inspired the 
attack. | 


The dean said he didn’t even 
know voung Cirrotta had any Pro- 
gressive Party leanings. 


That puzzled Raymond Cirrot- 
ta’s sister, Mrs. Harry Klein, when 
I told her about it in her modest 
apartment later that afternoon. 


“Ray was a boy who spoke his 
mind,” Mrs. Klein said. “He wasn't 
afraid of anything, and he was a 
real leader. Before he went back 
to. school, mother asked him to 
be careful about showing his polit- 


during the | 


PY it tt Gs ts) tak at ss ss es 


a star athlete. 


“The first thing we all though 
of was the way the fellow got 
killed in CROSSFIRE—you know 
the movie that showed how ‘hate 
is like a loaded gun? But none 
of the papers or college authorities 
have said anything like that, so 
maybe—” Mrs. Klein broke off 
there. All I can say is that she 
looked frightened, 

. Mrs. Klein’s husband and her 
father, Vincent Cirrotta, had a 


conference last night with one of! 


ond Cirrotta came back from three years of Army service in Japan last spring he told his 
personal friends: “I know what I want to do with my life. I want to do everything I can to prevent fascism in 


the United States.’ Raymond Cirrotta was buried Tuesday. He had died last Saturday morning in a Hanover, N. H., hospital, 


the college authorities Dean Nied- 
linger. 

Before that conference both 
Klein and Mr. Cirrotta had re- 
peatedly called for a full unravell- 
ing of the mysteriously “missing 
motive” in the tragedy—even if it 
meant hiring a private investigator. 
After the. conference with the 


dean, Klein said, they “just don’t: 


know.” : 


It was a Jong conference. The | 
things. He: 
for caution. 


dean spoke of man 
emphasized the n 

He touched on the importance of 
avoiding libel actions. He said the 
college and Hanover police au- 


thorities are 
thing.” 

But there is one thing the col- 
lege, the police and the press 
haven't looked into. That is the 
witchhunting- political hysteria 


“that is like a loaded gun.” It 
killed Raymond. Cirrotta. 


‘ 


“looking into. every- 


——— 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LOW t 08 
AS 28 
Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 


MIMEOGEAPHS 
Bold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086-: 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


eee ae ew eee 


SUSNSUHNSNONEHAN EE RRB Beas 


"eg 


. e 
: ALB RGU 


. 
. 
Mimeos, Adders, ; 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals e 
UE UNION SHOP = 
° 627 Srd Ave. ae 


°MU 2-2964-5 mr. 4ist 8t. @ 


Mattress and Bedding 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Complete line of 
MATTRESSES 
, Direet from 
ewok ee . Manufacturer 


TO MATCH 

@ Studie Ceuches 

@ Cribs, Youth Beds 

@ Maple Bedreom Suites 

@ Mattresses, pillows, quilts remade 


— — -—— 


Electrolysis 


and sterilized ° 
Free Delivery @ DI 66160 


Bordman’s Mattress Co. 

376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

‘ Moving and Storage 
CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST. 


- LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 


N. Shaffer 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN 


Have yeur eyes 
examined by & 
competent 
oculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry. 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 3%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(‘Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
GR 7-7553 Wm. Vege! 


IN QUEENS... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
$908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 


9:30 . m.-8 p. m. daily OL 8-29652 


— 


Records and Music 


eT 


just after Wolf and five other 
Dartmouth students had carried 
their slain schoolmate’s coffin out 


of St. Elizabeth’s Church here. 


Wolf fought back tears, shook 
his head fiercely when he was 
asked if there was any truth to the 
“drunken brawl” version first given 
out by Dartmouth authorities. 


He shook his head again at 


a New Mexico, Idaho, 
‘ Qo, na, on, 
IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE — mee ye = te ae elgg mm 

agen TO Rid Yourself of im Now Yosh on*all- above pointe. 
he felt so deeply about it. FREE STORAGE — 20 DAYS 


At the military academy el UNWANTED Ae’ VAN SERVICE 


Cirrotta attended before going to | - AIR FOREVER |! | aiid a tes Ee ‘ee 


Dartmouth, he graduated with top, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 


VOX presents | 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUS (14th 8+.) |] 
Open till 16 P.M. OR 46-9400 


ical beliefs, but we all knew he 
wasnt going to keep quiet wher! 


per treatment. Famous experts re- 
meve unwanted hair permanently 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Sensational new methed . 


| Tennesseee, Arkansas and ali; way points. 
honors and was voted “best-liked | Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
student” by his classmates. Six 


feet tall and 190 pounds, he was' phy hg = 


Restaurants 


Atom Scientist Signs Call 
For Peace Meeting in Paris 


PARIS (ALN).—A committee 
here has invited labor unions, 
democratic organizations and 
Jeading writers and scholars in all 
countries to participate in a World 
Congress of Fighters for Peace to 
be held in Paris beginning’ April 
20. 

The call for a World Congress 
of “representatives of the millions 
of men and women who can only 
abhor war” was signed, among 
others, by Prof. Frederic Joliot- 
Curie, head of the French Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Explaining his support of the 
congress. Joliot-Curie said he be- 
lieves that preparations for an 
anti-Soviet war are being engi- 
neered by a small but powerful 
minority which wants to “safe- 
guard its privileges and tempo- 
rarily elude the consequences of 
an insane economic system.” 

“These men delude themselves, 
or rather pretend to,” oe 
said, “as to the possibility of a 
lightning war through their al- 


leged superiority based on the 
atomic weapon. The main dan- 
ger lies in the fact that millions of 
men and women are not yet aware 
of the menace involved in war 
preparations against the Soviet 
Union. We must drive back the 
war danger by joining the world 
peace congress.” 


Wallace Radio Talk 


On Atlantic Pact 


Henry A. Wallace will deliver a 
nation-wide half-hour broadcast on 
the North Atlantic Military Al- 
liance Sunday, March 27, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. EST over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

The facilities of the network 
were offered Mr. Wallace after 
he had requested time to reply to 
Secretary of State Acheson who 
broadcast a defense of the alliance 
last Friday. When the terms of 
the alliance were released, Mr. 
Wallace charged that it would 
“lead to war.” 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Oficial Menument Dealer 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washington Avenue, Brenx, KM. ¥. , 


a OW 34 q His tees 
| al ‘" cabesnte ely eee , 6045 inf the tere 


sat 


quick results . . lewered costs! 
Menalsetreated. Freecensultation. LO 3-421 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 84 St. (adj. Saks) Suites (101-1102 


, 


Flowers 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere . 


BERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 3-8357 . 


R 


cee eececece 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


{| MOVING @ STORAGE 


THANSFER 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. 


— | 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th 8ST. GR 7-2457 


mear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


— = —s 


JADE -~~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sta. 


CR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-0984 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insuranee including aateo- 
mobile, fire, life, cempensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


Interior Decorators 


a 


_ Opticians and Optometrists 


—- = 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
755 Vi. 84th 8t., mear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


IWO B’kliyn Optemetrists 


Official 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our enly office | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist | 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Bat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


aaom 
S&S ) J) pecorators 


Blip Cevers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 


Oficial TWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES .FITTD 
2 BR 1¢ith ST. BRONX 


“OLDEN REO, 


w Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1 65@ 


Russian 
ESIKAZKA 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795. ® 


—_" 


— 


Upholstery 


ae 


Rebuilt like new 
in your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied . 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance no ebject - Leke Uphelistery 
2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-9496 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the [WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


For Advertising 
Info: 


Call AL 4-7954, 
i! 
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Battle for Peace and Civil Rights 


preads to College Campuses Here 


PHILADELPHIA.—The battle for peace and civil 
rights has spread to the campuses in this area. 

The fact that students here refuse to be gagged and 
lined up for war has infuriated University officials and 
Inquirer columnist “Cy” Peterman, who are trying to 
beat down progressive voices being raised on the cam- 

uses. 
‘ At Temple University a struggle for civil rights and 
academic freedom centers around the battle to win a 
campus charter for the Young Progressives. 

THE UNDERGRADUATE student governing body 
has twice voted the YPA a charter, but a handpicked 
faculty committee refuses to go along. 

Organizations like the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Thomas Jefferson Club (Students for 


Dean of Students A. Blair Knapp, stooge for pres- 


ident Robert L. Johnson and the Board of Trustees, has 
placed the YPA under a phony controversial affairs 
ruling. Under it groups which are part of national 
organizations, and whose activities inched “action” as 
well as “education” may not be granted charters. 

Hundreds of students of varied political beliefs have 
signed petitions supporting the YPA and point out that 
charges made against it could be applied to meet other 
campus and his talk has provoked widespread discus- 
- Jewish Hillel Foundation and Catholic Newman 
Club. 

They say YPA has been singled out for attack 
solely because of its program. 

At the University of Pennsylvania students are bat- 
tling attempts to gag editors of two undergraduate 
newspapers, who attacked editorially the trial of the 


professors at the University of Washington. 


A smear campaign begun -by Péterman, whom his 
column viciously attacked individual student writers 
has been answered by powerful student protests. 


Last week a campus civil rights organization Was 
formed to beat back the attacks on academic freedom. 


At Tyler School of Fine Arts a debate between a 
leading Communist here, Phil Bart,.and the head of a 
publishing house has stirred up the student body. It 
was the first time a Communist had spoken on the 
campus and his talk has provoked widesspread discus- 
sion and favorable comment. 


Lehigh University was also moved by a debate be- 
tween Communist organizer Bill Hood ‘and a professor 
on the trial of the 12 Communists. Discussions on the 
issue lasted well into the night of the debate and con- 


Democratic Action), and other groups are suporting the 


YPA in its bid for a charter. tinued in classrooms the next day. 


KKK Note ‘No Concern’ 
To E. Orange Official 


EAST ORANGE.—The City Council's court campaign 
to continue segregation of Negroes in public veterans hous- 
ing projects came home to roost last week—in KKK-type 
poison-pen threats against a white: -~— - _ 


man who offered to sell his private | Powell to Acheson: 


Peeks | he m1 | home to a Negro. 
_ os ——. eo Councilman William McCon-|$top Greek Killings 
= Sg ae nell, chairman of the councils vet- “The legal lynching of Greek 
erans’ housing commission, told |;,,4e ynionists must stop,” Rep. 
) mig The Worker it was “no concern’| adam Clayton Powell declared 
| —, © : of his that William Loewe of 234)4,:. week In a sharp protest’ to 
BOUND FOR PHILADELPHIA PEACE RALLIES: Dmitri |South Burnet St. had received|i}. Greek Ambassador and Secre- 
Shostakovitch and Pierre Cot. threatening phone calls and  Itary of State Acheson, Powell de- 


warning on KKK stationery mee 
s nounced the murder of Demitrious 


12 Communist leaders and the firing of Communist 


Rutgers Students 


Hit at Jimcrow 

NEW BRUNSWICK~—Rutgers 
University’s student council 
struck a blow at campus jim- 
crow last week with a unani- 
mous recommendation to ban 
honor societies, clubs and fra- 
ternities having discriminatory 
clauses in their constitutions. 

There are only 40 Negro stu- 
dents at Rutgers in a student 


body of 3,000. 
ee 


Democracy— 


Navy Style 
GUAM-Thirty-four members of 

the Guamanian lower house were 

removed from office this week 


by the Governor, Rear Admiral 
Charles A. Pownall, after they had 


oe out in protest against the : oo: a ~—— Paparigas, resistance hero and sec- 
overnors veto of a bill em- to cover his “no concern slip with |— edb : 
vering the Cuamanian Congres S CIO Sis erect cae comme se cane Se bor aod the pend 
o subpoena witnesses. They were @\ ment. But asked whether he or perce: , 


ing execution of 11 trade union 


the City Council would approve |) oars. 


Loewe’s right to sell his home to 
a Negro if he saw fit, McConnell 


. 
a —? “I certainly wouldn't Bia S Fought 


Several of the anonymous 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mayor Bernard Samuel was called| Phone calls to Loewe threatened () W Sid . 
upon last week to halt police terror against the Negro peo-|™™ and his family with death.| (Jf est >) e: 


Top Cop Hears ‘News’ ple here and institute a real fight against crime by looking = =, ra a _—— 
PROTEST AGAINST wide | for it first in his own city admin-® el Baie bid “18 pee neal N G T Job 
heavily armed police serves to “di- refused to abide by a Superior egro e $ 


spread lawlessness and_ brutality |istration. C ; 
, ; . ourt judgment ordering an end 
Stes ag vail LS - oe cee This demand was made by — te es ee a from the true| 5 segregation of Negroes in the} An important breakthrough in 
week by - Brooklyn delegati tng delegates to an emergency confer- — and graft situation in our|cjty’s permanent veterans’ housing|;,o wall of discrimination against 
17 Negroes, who charged the bru. | &@°° called by the Civil Rights ape | projects. employment of Negroes and Puerto 
The conference announced a City responsibility for the}Ricans on the West Side was re- 


tality is a “major cause of juvenile | Congress on the police invasion of ce 
delinquency.” South Philadelphia. mass protest rally at Quaker City| threats against Loewe was fixed to ported this week by the areas 


O’Brien said “cognizance will be| Meeting in the Stephen F. Gir- Elks Hall, 1943 Christian St.,/@ letter to Mayor Martens by Dr. A nti- Discrimination Committee, 
fort if there is any justification | ard Hotel, delegates charged that) Friday, April 1, and set up plans Ulysses Campbell, — Progressive) when th e Woolworth Store at 830 


joined in the pretext against U. S. 
Navy administration of Guam by 


5 members of the Senate. A new 
ouse will be formed by the Gov- Qj 0 erred r 
rnor, who has the power to “se- : 


ect’ its members, after consulta- 
tion with the village commissioners. 


—— 


or the matter presented by the|the invasion of Negro areas in| to send ‘protes ati Party and NAACP leader. Dr. Columbus Ave (at 100 St.) hired 
. protest delegations to the) Campbell demanded withdrawal ae 

South Philad elphia by 900 ieee and City Counciienen. of a city’s appeal against the Su- one Negro clerk and agreed to ac- 

cept a list of Negro and Puerto Ri- 


The conference cailed for the|perior Court ruling, protection for|,.,,, applicants from which it will 


freedom of Byrd Jenkins and extra- ne Loewes and ape a hire in the future. 
the racist criminals who had made; +44 ceommittee’s first major ob- 


dition of Herbert Gulembo, now in on iste 

Saginaw, Michigan, who has con- ’ ft - jective was thus scnieved Game 

ied te 4) daa hich Loewe has _telegraphe €p-|three weeks after the campaign 
sed to the murder for which| Hugh Addonizio (Dem) that he} carted. 

Jenkins, a Negro, has been con-/and his family have been refused 

victed. police protection, 


Marcella Sloane Beresin. execu- 


Say Cubs, Giant 
Want Ne wcombe tive secretary of the Civil Rights|Hackies’ Organizing 
Congress here, denounced the 


VERO BEACH, Fla., March 24.—The Brooklyn Dodgers, | “phony crime wave whipped up Meetings Called there aco tae 


Jaden with more expendable talent th | y police an »| Organizing efforts among New| THE COMMITTEE plans to 
p than any other big league | here by police and newspapers York City taxi drivers are head-|continue an aggressive policy of 


club, put on a show for visiting scouts between regulars and|@round the slaying of two liquor ing towards a climax, it was indi-|mass pressure to “battle” unfair 
non-regulars here today, and the?— store clerks. cated last week by the Taxi Work-|practices which harm the people of 
expendables scored three in the: seca against the Dodgers; “Crime does exist in Philadel-|ers Organizing Committee, group|Our community as well as the dem- 
ninth to win 4-3, | = somerrow. phia and it flourishes within and|chartered by the United Mine ocracy we all uphold.” The group 

Warren Giles, Cincinnati ail The Chicago Cubs are reported under the protection of the corrupt Workers. Leon Zwicker, regional will pattern its activities after the 


bidding for Newcomb d thei | director for the Committee, said|successful lower East Side drives 
Gf | mbe, and their). : Rae: he , , : 
eral manager, joined the Prospec-| out Dick Seiiiies (ik heen and grafting city administration, the taxi flieet operators have been|!ed by Evelyn Weiner, Communist 
tive buyers who came here at) 1 th she stated. requested to enter collective bar-| Regional Director. 
Branch Rickey’s invitation to ni-/2@™ along wit Hank De Berry|  «j¢ the Mayor is interested in} gaining negotiations. 


. — aa — 
spect the Brooklyn surplus, for the Giants. ; _ {stopping crime, why hasnt he} A leaflet distributed to drivers 
' Rickey has reportedly lowered The two big inner-camp topics! acted to extradite a known criminal|has announced the calling of two 
his asking price on big Don New- of conversation concerned the im- —Herbert Gulembo?” mass meetings for Tuesday, March 
combe, Negro hurler, from a cocl proved hitting against the Duke ae 29, at Manhattan Center. Night EDITION OF 
half million to $300,000. This! Snider, still considered the real) ™*s: Beresin charged that the) itt workers will meet at 2:30 
seems like a price nobody would hope of a long range home run police and Republican administra- a.m., and day shift workers at THE ‘WORKER 
pay for myeeer ~ > jibes with belter = he gets consistent, andj|tion here, with the aid of Demo-|’:)4 p.m. ‘ 

e tongue-in-chee eory which the productive clean up socking| crats. are trying to impress upon| Past efforts by both the UMW 
holds that Rickey wants New |of Jackie Robinson, who drove ore ' | k 
combe on the Dodgers, maybe this|in four of the five runs yesterday pe on ites Got oli to “isc the eal aac ote 
year. His impressive eight inning! against the A’s and seems to be|®'°° *™° criminals—and to take fai ‘ i Soom G, New You 37, N. ¥, 

nar, ailed. But recent drive appears Phone: MOnument 6-0083 
stint Monday will be followed by| headed for a terrific. year at the! attention away from the real needs to ha d bstantial 

F : also ‘pit ee Ja ryeret it Pe LA yes Ht : , oe} hed 0, Ve mare sy a hes bc PrORTess Editor: Abner WwW. Berry isha 
another trial, pitching plate. | of the people of Philadelphia. |among the hackmen. I sts Viera 


ommittee.” 


A survey revealed that only one 
store on upper Columbus Ave.—in 
an area predominantly inhabited by 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans— 
did not discriminate in hiring. Now 


Send all material and corre- 
spondence to 321 W. 125 St., 


GOOD FOR ANOTHER 20 WINS? 


dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 
20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 
the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


ERO, Nn ARR” RR 
ean’ a eS 


In- 


Here you see 


PREDICT GREAT | 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 
San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 


By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 
Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball 
park when I approached him. 

After chatting about this and 
that for some minutes I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Easter, looked to him. Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring to 
something real hot, then said, 
“Boom-boom, he's got it, _ Power 
all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
him.” 

The Padres, in training here, 
were ambling about the field for 
the morning workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing room, 
jogged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
strode to the plate and leveled his 
bat at the pitcher on the mound, 
Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 
fans in the stands who had been 
chatting and looking al] over the 
field,“ suddenly became quiet and 
focused their attention on the man 
in the cage. Many of the Padres 
did the same. 


7 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 

Once, without apparent effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more than 12 feet high 
into center field to the 387 foot 
mark. I have seen a number of 
ball games in my day but I hon- 
estly do not think I have ever seen 


a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low. 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 

Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
hot corner aee who wad a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of Easter’ hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They'll 
have to build stronger fences 
around this league when Luke gets’ 
going. God, he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 
Padres, including veteran Hurler 


Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
‘Pete Coscarart, Steve M and 
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Pitching Is 
Bosox Hole 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while” the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 


are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start, 


During the last half of the 1948 
éampaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 


He feels his club will take an 
early lead and keep it season-long. 


“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,’ McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 
way. | 

* 

THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 

Rookie Walt Dropo, up from 
Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bili Goodman, who did yéo- 
man. duty at first last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 
positions are set with Bobby Doerr 
at second, Vern Stephens at short, 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
liams in left and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
proaching 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris Martin will help 
him out on the _ backstopping 


duties. 
* 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won Only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his arm*in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 


| There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
starters back from last season and 


help their club. But the experts | 


sure of winning front line berths. 


For relief there will be Earl 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son back in form, be one of the 
strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding. And 
even without the two big -right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 


Te ee we 
of outside pitches that Kast 


: 
se 284 .« @— #2 8 & ee. te & & 


‘Max West. All replied in the same, 
A AR ea ; 


with being adequate with all that 
batting power to back it up. 


‘. athe Se 
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WORKER 


it This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today” .. . (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ‘n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most promising 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to contend 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 


* 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid .off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest.attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 


Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised“ things would 
be different in “49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indiams “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and promptly 
hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the club 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 

Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don't see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 
take your team elsewhere. 


. 


RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the ‘bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau earned his piloting spurs in the memorable ’48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner. | 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir-in forcing outdoor cham Dick 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Champiomships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
has long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and fol the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
— who still can’t crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 
elsewhere. 


< 


* 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much ies right now, with 
Joe DiMaggios aching heel and Charlie Keller’s sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager. 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 


runner off second base to pick him off. 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner leading off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psycho being that the runner off third 
base would “freeze.” at the sight of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickofi—or “freeze-off.” 

“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 


would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 
fielder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher's — 


peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman!” hid 


“4) Parse 
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By Pete R. Murrow 


THE UNITED STATES government, through its “silver” and “gold” Jimcrow poli- 


cies in the Panama Canal Zone, has. brought about “the worst” housin 


conditions ever 


seen for its Negro employes it was charged this week. Thomas Richardson, a vice presi- 


dent of the CIO United Public® 


Workers Union, revealed the gov- 
ernment-enforced Hooverville con- 
ditions in testimony- before the 
Heuse Appropriations Committee. 

Richardson, chairman of the 
union’ Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mission, demanded the appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 to initiate a 
new housing program for the so- 
called “silver” workers—West In- 
dian Negroes, Panamanians and 
natives of other Latin American 
countries employed at sub-stand- 
ard wages by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in the Canal Zone. 

“West Indian Negroes, Pan- 
amanians and citizens of other 
Latin. American countries, have 
been consistently discriminated 
against by the U. S. Government 
since the early construction days 
of the Canal,” Richardson said. 


“HOUSING CONDITIONS are 


a shame and discredit to the 
United States,” he went on. “In 
1948 the Administration request- 
ed $1,400,000 for ‘native’ housing. 
Later this figure was cut to $550,- 
000. This cut of $900,000 has 
made the need for new housing 
even more acute.” 

In 1946, Richardson said, Con- 
gressmen inspecting housing facil- 
ities of the “gold” workers—U. S. 
citizen federal employes, mostly 


white—agreed that “the housing 


Situation here is wretched.” 

“If members of Congress con- 
sidered the “gold” houses wretch- 
ed,” Richardson said, “then there 
is no description for the housing 
of ‘native’ workers. 

“Many of the old quarters,” he 
said, “have sunk into the earth 
and sit at a slant. Occupants find 
it dificult to close doors. House- 
wives baking a cake bring out of 
the oven an odd-looking affair 
higher on one side than on the 
other. 


NOT ONE BUILDING in the 
old quarters has hot water, Rich- 
ardson said. 

X\o00ms are small and cramped, 
he went on, and “over two-thirds 
of the quarters in La Boca have 
more than three occupants per 
room. He described conditions in 
which many residents are forced 
to sleep five or six children in a 
room, often three or more in a 
single bed. 

In one community, he stated, 
there is an average of only one 
toilet for every 10 persons, and 
only one shower for every 25 per- 
sons. 

In most cases repairs such as 
painting have to be made at the 
tenants own expense. Wages for 
“silver” workers are so low that 
this is often impossible. 


: mother and _ brothers 


MRS. AMY HUNT (seated 
Lee Ingram, Georgia widow now serving a death sentence 


DO ae, 


left), mother of Mrs. Rosa 


for self defense slaying of white farmer, receives $50 check 
from Donald Henderson, president of CIO Food, Tobacco, 


Agricultural & Allied Workers. Money is for care of Mrs, ° 
Ingram’s 12 children. Standing (|. to r.): Mr. and Mrs. 
T. L. Floyd, Mrs. Retha Pitts, sister of Mrs. Ingram. Photo 


was taken in Philadelphia, where Mrs. Hunt lives. (See 


column about women) 


Ingram Boy Needs a Bike 


Audley Moore, president of Ne- 
gro Youth Builders, Inc., this week 
issued an urgent plea for funds to 
aid James Ingram, one of the 11 
children of Rosa Lee Ingram, now 
serving a life term in a Georgia 
prison with two of her sons for the 
alleged murder of a white man. 


many cases are distant from their 
homes. 

Funds may be sent to Negro 
Youth Builders, Inc., 2207 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

While the struggle to free Mrs. 
Ingram and her sons continues 
unabated, Negro Youth Builders 
are devoting themselves to caring 
for the destitute family, Miss 
Moore said. 

Thus far they have supplied 
travel funds for Mrs. Ingram’s fam- 
ily to enable them to visit their 
in prison; 
medical supplies to help the chil- 


2,500,000 Africans Starve, 
White Rulers Ignore Plight 


Two hundred and fifty 


from starvation in Nyasland, 


thousand Africans face death 
British colony in southeast 


Africa, according to information received this week by New 
Africa, publication of the Council@— 


on African Affairs. 

The famine, caused by one of 
the worst droughts in Nyasaland’s 
history, occurs just when the 
white rulers are seeking to tighten 
their control of Nyasaland and 
neighboring Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia by uniting these ter- 
ritories into a British dominion 
like the Union of South Africa. 

The drought in Nyasaland has 
destroyed the root and corn crops 
on which the undernourished 
Africans are forced to subsist, 
New Africa reports, stating that 
In some districts the Africans are 
said to have been making a meal 


No concern for this grave fam- 
ine condition, New Africa notes. 
was shown by the white leaders of 
Southern Rhodesia, North Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland at their con- 
ference at Victoria Falls in North- 
ern Rhodésia when plans for uni- 
fication of the three territories 
were agreed on. 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, governor 


of Southern Rhodesia stated: “In 
this part of Africa, with our racial 
differences, we can have only 
pseudo-democracy for a very long 
time to come, and meanwhile we 
shall require an aristocracy, in the 
best sense of the word, to see that 


_,9f,, grass-seed. and. the . bulbs. of 
“water-lilies.” ~ : 9 


— ~~ > 
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justice and .advancement may 


the lot, of .all,”.,,. SUPtare y 


James needs a bicycle to con-) 
tinue his schooling. Georgia law. 
does not provide for transportation | 
of Negroes to schools, which is | 


np “or get off 


dren fight attacks of flu resulting 
from poor health conditions; food 
and clothing including winter coats 
tor Mrs. Geneva Rushin, Mrs. In- 
gram’s daughter, and for Robert 
Lee Ingram, her young son. 


HARLEM EDITION 


‘Gold’ and ‘Silver’ Means Poverty 


By “Vigilans” 

I SEE BY the papers that the 
Marshall Plan Program is cost- 
ing or will cost the American 
taxpayers $17,000,000,000. As 
an African stranger over here I 
perhaps should not worry about 
this, but it amazes me that so 
few Americans that I have met 
are themselves worried about it. 
After all, $17,000,000,000 
means quite a big hunk of 
money out of the pocket of 
every American, poor as well as 
rich. I observe also that Mr. 
Paul G. Hoffman, European 
Cooperation Administrator, last 
week told a gathering of 500 
American industrial executives 
that Marshall Plan countries 
must “intensify activities in the 
field of colonial development.” 

I presume that as an African 
I may be permitted a few words 
of comment on this subject of 
colonial development, although 
President Truman brought this 
matter, into the headlines ot 
your American newspapers only 
a short time ago with the an- 
nouncement of his “bold new 
program, we Africans have 
been hearing a lot about it for 
some years from our British 
colonial officials. It is nothing 
new to us. “Colonial develop- 
ment’ means simply increasin 
the exploitation of workers - 
resources in the colonies—tor 
the benefit of somebody some- 
where else outside the colonies. 

One of our African news- 
papers recently made the fol- 
lowing editorial comment on 
the present big drive to make 
Africa supply Europes food 
needs by oa projects as that 
of growing peanuts on a vast 
scale in East Africa: 

“In order that Britain may be 
fed and helped to recover from 
the biggest debt in the history 
of nations, our Africa is to be 


A ROMANCE has ended. Wal- 
ter White and Sen. Vandenberg 
have pffffft. White nominated the 
Senator for a KKK _bedsheet 
atter Vandy sabotaged the civil 
rights program allegedly favored 
by White’s hero, President Tru- 
man. And while Vandenberg was 
busy strangling democracy on the 
Senate floor, where was hero Tru- 
man, the great defender of civil 
rights? He was taking his ease in 
the heart of the KKK belt, lapping 
up mint juleps and saying nothing. 
Walter! Be bipartisan, buddy, If 
Vandy gets a bedsheet, shouldn't 
you offer Harry one, too. 

* 


TRUMAN URGES that the 81st 
Congress be given a chance. Give 
them enough rope, he suggests. 
That's great. Well give them 
enough rope and they'll lynch us 
all. And then Harry can go on the 
radio in 1952 and deplore it. 

e 


WALTER LIPPMAN, who 
speaks for the oppressed minority 
known as big business, says civil 


rights’ laws couldn't be enforced! 


without violence, because a mi- 
nority would fight enforcement. Is 
he suggesting that the Negro peo- 
ple, a substantial minority, should 
take up arms to make Jimcrow 
laws unenforceable? Careful, Lipp- 
man, youre preaching force and 


... Not So Funny 


Flays Campus Bias 


STORRIS, Conn.—Prsident Jor- 
genson of Connecticut University 
this week told all fraternities and 
sororities to lift Jimcrow bars to 

the cam- 
pidethas 


- . ,' ; 7 
‘ ie ; . 


violence. 


. . a 


DISPLACED PERSONS aarriv- 
ing last week at the port of New 
Orleans saw a miniature Statue of 
Liberty, erected to remind them 
they were coming to democracy’s 
home. Their instruction in the 
American way of Life no doubt 
with a ride on a Streetcar named 


“Jimcrow.” 
a7 o 


THE CONNECTICUT State 
Militia, which recently ended Jim- 
crow within its ranks, “will not be 
denied Federal recognition on the 
ground of non-segregation,” Sec- 
retary of the Army Kenneth Roy- 
all said this week. This makes the 
second state—New Jersey was the 
firs--to be granted the Bill of 
Rights by Royall decree. 


Dewey Snubs 
Rent Delegates 


Gov. Dewey this week refused 
to see delegations from seven New 
York City tenants’. organizations, 
including the United Harlem Ten- 
ants and Consumers Organization, 
who treked to Albany to demand 
state rent control laws that will 


. 


‘protect tenants against weakened 
federal regulations. 


Leaders of the groups placed in 
the hands of legislative leaders a 
four-point proposal to protect ten- 
ants: 


© Extension of state controls to 
June 30; 1954... 

° back of rents to levels of 
June, 1947, 


7 iy @.,Recontrol of. all housing}: in- 


Eyes on Africa 


more concentratedly bled. The 
schemes hidden under the 
nomenciature of development 
concern the growing of cash 
crops on so vast a scale that 
Britain, out of groundnuts (pea- 
nuts) alone, would _ save 
10,000,000 annually, thus mak- 
ing Africa her ‘Garden of Eden.’ 


. « » The scheme may mean a 
Garden of Eden for Great 
Britain but it forecasts a hell on 
earth for Africa:” 


* 

BUT THE IMPORTANT / 
THING for Americans to note 
is that it is not only Britain and 
the other colonial powers who 
are trying to milk Africa dry to- 
day. The significance of Mr. 
Hoffman's order to the Euro- 
pean Marshall Plan countries 
which I mentioned above, is 
that U. S. Big Business expects 
repayment for at least part of 
the $17,000,000,000 to come 
out of the mines and from the 
plantations of the European 
colonies—all the strategic miner- 
als for the manufacture of guns, 
war implements; all sorts of 
fibers like sisal (which Africans 
get 10 cents a day for cutting), 
as well as rubber, oil and a 
dozen other highly prized colo- 
nial products. . 

This is the price that we in 
the colonies have to pay for 
your Marshall Plan, not to men- 
tion the cost in sweated, en- 
slaved labor and broken backs, 


If Americans are not con- 
cerned about what the Mar- 
shall Plan is costing them, it 
is a different story with us in 
the colonies. Our concern has 
reached the point of despera- 
tion. We want to work for our- 
selves. We're tired of working 
for alien overlords,~ British, 
French, Belgian, or even Ameri- 
can. 


— 


Says Truman 


‘Purge Order’ 


Nixes Rights 


With the Statute of Liberty as 
a backdrop, Ewart Guinier, execu- 
tive secretary of the CIO United 
Public Workers, this week charg- 
ed in an address that the Truman 
“loyalty order” is being used “to 
intimidate all Americans who op- 
pose race discrimination.” 

Guinier spoke at a _ meeting 
called by Local 20, Federal Work- 
ers Union to mark the second an- 
niversary of the Truman “loyalty 
order.” Some of the Federal work- 
ers made the trip to Bedloes Is- 
land with their eyes bandaged and 
their mouths taped as a protest 
against the “gag” order. 


“Suspected” workers, it was re- 
vealed, have been asked such 
questions as: 


® Have any neighbors com- 
plained about your having Ne- 
groes visit your home? 


® Are you an extremist. about 
civil liberties, race discrimination 
and such problems? 

® Do you believe in intermar- 
riage? 

Guinier announced plans for 
the formation of a national com- 
mittee of trade union, religious, 
professional and cultural leaders, 


'to continue the fight against the 


“loyalty order.” 


cluding hotels. . 

® Full hearings on all applica- 
tions for rent increases, including 
— to the courts, examination 
of landlords’ books, and the right 
to..make counter-claims for’: de- 
creased service, van 


— 
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Meaning of the peace conference in New York of the 
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® The myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ de- 
bunked. 


® The plan to wage eivil war against Social- 
‘ism in the West. 


® A scheme to invade Europe's colonies in 
Africa and Asia. eS 


® Why the State Department refuses to 
drop the hoax of ‘inevitable war.’ 
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SPEEDUP TAKES - 
MINER’S LIFE 


(CIO) in the Hurley and Santa Rita divisions of 
Kennetcott staged a 15-minute work stoppage pro- 
testing company negligence and in tribute to the 
memory of Pena. Pena, who was 26 years old and 
a veteran, was a member of the Amalgamated Bay- 
ard district of the union. 

Union members attended in large numbers at 
the inquest into Pena’s death, determined to pre- 
vent another whitewash by the company. Under 
union pressure, the company has agreed to issue 
strict instructions to all formemen that no machinery 
or moving parts are to be cleaned while in motion. 
The company also agreed to consider the installa- 
tion of additional safety devices. 

The union is demanding 50 percent additional 
compensation for the Pena family, since the com- 
pany was responsible for Pena’s death. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN | ‘ 


Rocky Roundup 


> ee 


Some Parallels Between Persecution of 


Mormons and Frameup of the Communists 


By Wallace Talbot 


Chairman, Communist Party of Utah 
ONE OF THE most vilified groups in the United States today is 
the Communist Party, which is charged with “conspiracy to 
overthrow the government by force and violence.” The federal 
government is determined to get a conviction of the 12 Communist 
leaders now on trial on these framed-up charges so that it can pro- 
| ceed to outlaw all ideas and organizations which challenge the op- 
pression of labor and Wall Street's plans for World War III. 

Yet thousands of people who live in the Rocky Mountain states 
would be surprised to realize how much they have in common with 
the Communists. Large sections of this territory are settled by 
Mormons whose history is full of persecution. Almost 60 percent 
of the population of Utah is‘: Mormon. At least another half a mil- 
lion Mormons reside in other Rocky Mountain communities. 

Not every Mormon has something in common with the Com- 
munists. Like all other capitalists, the rich Mormon owners of fac- 
tories and vast landholdings, view the Communists as mortal enemies. 

But the thousands of Mormon workers and farmers, who find 
that Mormon bosses and bankers can be as profit-hungry as any 


SANTA RITA, N. M.—In the copper mines of 
southern New Mexico, Pedro Pena is the latest to 
sacrifice his life for the profits of the giant Ken- 
necott Corp. 

When the Kennecott stockholders clip their 
coupons and collect their dividends, no blood will 
show on their hands. But the death of Pedro Pena 
and several other miners in recent months lies at 
their door. Their lust for profits is spelling death 
for copper miners. 

Péna was killed while cleaning a machine in 
motion: Like two other recent deaths, the com- 
pany described this as an “unavoidable accident.” 
But the miners say the deaths are the: result of 
company negligence, speedup, and the placing of 
profits above the welfare of the workers. 

The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union 


. others, could advance their struggle for livelihood and political free- 
dom by reviving the traditions of the early Mormons who made 
their historic trek into this area a century ago. 

* 


Packing Union Asks Raise, 
Plans Battle on Speedup 


DENVER, Colo.—The United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO), representing 
workers in Armour, Swift and Cudahy plants here, has served notice that “a general wage 
increase in 1949 is one of the goals of the packinghouse workers,’ and that the union will 
fight to stop’ speed-up in the® 


[FURING the first 60 years of their history, the Mormons were 

the victims of savage persecution. Their civil rights were vio- 
lated; they were victimized by religious bigots and set upon by 
lynch mobs. Their properties were confiscated or destroyed. Man 
were murdered in cold blood. They were branded as “outlaws; 
“un-American,” “agents of the Devil with horns spouting from their 
heads,” “traitors,” etc. 

The government policy of fostering attacks and refusing pro- 
tection to the Mormons brought the following statement from the 
Mormon leader Brigham Young: 

“I love the Constitution and the form of government of the 


industry. 

This policy was set at a recent 
meeting of the union's interna- 
tional executive board. Pointing 
out that “the sharp reduction in 
weekly hours has had a serious 
effect upon weekly earnings,” the 


| 


—— 


many years. Speed-up is becoming 
‘worse and more widespread, and 
‘the companies stubbornly refuse 
to settle many grievances. 


| The correctness of the UPWA 
|program = was demonstrated _ to 
Denver workers 


United States, but not the damned rascals who administer the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Popular belief is that the Mormons were persecuted only be- 
cause they practised polygamy. . Actually; only their rich leaders 
could afford this. Much evidence leads to the conclusion that their 
persecution was due to their unorthodox economic and _ political 
practices. Many writers of the period, including Horace Greeley, 


recently when 
d classified the early Mormons as socialists. Many students of Mormon 


history believe that the early Mormons constituted one of the more 
hardy and lasting varieties of Utopian Socialists emerging in our 
country from 1820 to 1860. Many Mormons then described them- 
selves as “Communists.” 

Church leaders of today, outstanding business men of great 
wealth, managing church holdings of a quarter-billion dollar empire, 
are haunted by the ghost of this past. They shudder at the thought 
of the early Communist principles held by their forefathers. 

* 


board declared tleere is a “great 
need for a general wage increase.” 

Also included in the union pro- 
gram are a health and welfare 
program, and plans to organize 
the unorganized. On speed - up, 
the board statement said, “Work 
standards and job load limits must 
be brought under the provisions of 
our contracts as a protection for 
the workers against unbearable 
speed-up.” 

The union’s legislative program 
emphasizes repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and passage of civil rights legis- 
lation. The ‘board declared op- 
position to “all bills and executive 
orders to limit constitutional rights 
of American citizens.” 

This fighting program is proof 
of how the union has been re- 


Pickets Force 
Withdrawal of 
Anti-Negro Film 


PHOENIX, Ariz.— Action by 
the people. can rout Jimcrow, the 
local chapter of the Civil Rights 
Congress demonstrated when it 
forced a showing of the vicious 
anti-Negro film, The Birth of a 
Nation to close down. 

As soon as the CRC discovered 
that the Movie Center planned a 
revval of the film, it lodged a pro- 
test. The proprietor not only re- 
fused to cancel the showing, but 
launched ‘into a defense of the 
Ku Klux Klan, which the film 
glorifies. He declared he would 
run the film ten days. i 

Then the CRC organized a 
picket-line in front of the theater 
and distributed leaflets exposing 
the white supremacy line of the 
film. All who came to see the film 
were white; Negroes are barred 
from the theater. But the pickets 
met with a great deal of support. 
Many patrons turned back after 
the issue was explained. After the 
sixth day of showing The Birth 
of a Nation folded up. - 

Signficantly, an American Le- 
gion-sponsored meeting on Amer- 
icanism, featuring Elizabeth Bent- 
ley and Benjamin Gitlow, pets of 
the un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, has 
the film. 


AFL workers at the Capitol Pack- 
ing company were forced to strike 
for renewal of their contract. The 
AFL workers, whose leaders sold 
‘out the 1948 packing strike, 
learned they could not depend on 
‘the “good relations with the com- 
pany, which AFL officials boast 
about to win demands. As CIO 
workers put it, “If we had all 
struck together last year, all of us 
would have made more gains and 
those fellows would not be beg- 
ging for the same old contract.” 


Legislators Break 
Election Pledges 


With legislature sessions finished in almost every 
Rocky Mountain state, the people of this region are awak- 
ening to the fact that Democratic legislators, cooperating 


with Republicans, betrayed virtual-© 
y all their election promises. Vest law voted by house, but 

Although the people’s mandate knifed by bi-partisan committee 
gave Democrats a commanding in Senate. A campaign by Mine, 
position in every state, the Demo- Mill, union CIO got house to pass 
crats are “passing the buck’ just portal to portal pay for opens 
as hefore elections. pit miners, but bill was blocked 


“|e 
In Colorado, for example, with rahe yom aay na so — 
a majority in the house of rep- es udget was 


cut to th 
resentatives, Democrats respond- aliiiel ot _— Be eee tax, 
ed to demands for repeal of anti- "9 g were 


killed 
labor Jaws, and increased work- 
men’s compensation. But the MONTANA: Democratic house 
‘Democratic minority in the senate and Republican Senate refused to 
has done nothing about these|P@SS. increased silicosis pensions 
bills. Democratic governor Knous, for miners, FEPC legislation, sev- 
who is openly battling his opposi-|°T@2ce tax, adequate financing of 
tion on taxation issues, has said|SChools, or increased unemploy- 
nothing about these measures. All|™€™t compensation. Democrats 
Democrats alike blame the Re-|#24 Republicans worked in har- 
publicans. mony, except for small group of 


In Arizona, however, the Dem- a Democrats in the 
ocrats controlled both the house) ~~” 
and senate. But not a single Dem-| COLORADO: Not a. single 
ocratic promise was kept. promise has been made into law 
As the following summary |*S Yet, although Democratic ma- 
shows, the people made a dent|J°tity in house has passed $35 a 
wherever they mobilized through week workmen's compensation, 


their unions, the Progressive par- repeal of Labor “Peace” act, and 
ty, and other groups. Had the|? Severance tax. A people's lobby, 


CIO and «FL mobilized their|!ed by Colorado Legislative Coun- 
rank and file instead of relying on|°il, was instrumental in getting 


promises, the Its ld compensation bill . Al- 
been much diferent: = though house may pass an FEPC 


bill, Democratic chieftains are 
UTAH: This state’s 28th leg-|. 7. 
la s | weg cai 3 seeking to make the bill wholly 


ati : # ineffective. 
islature is becoming popularly) NEW MEXICO: An FEPC bill 
nothing to say about | now Ae “the worst in state his- 


J was passed, all non;Mexicans lin- 
tory», Repeal of anti-labor, Clegg: 'ing up, against Spanish-speaking 


built since its bitter 11 - week 
strike last year. The program re- 
flects the needs of workers in lo- 
cal plants who are experiencing 
the greatest number of lay-offs in 


NE.IS ASTONISHED to find how closely the Mormons cour- 
ageous fight for civil rights parallels the fight of the 12 Com- 
munist leaders against their frame-up by a rigged jury. For ex- 
ample, in 1858, after the Mormons had received a presidential 
ardon of the charge of “rebellion” which arose from their struggle 
i self-defense in. the so-called “Utah war,” the federal courts went 
into action. , , 

As told in the WPA Utah Guide Book: “Judge Charles E. 
Sinclair opened ‘court at Great Salt Lake City with the announce- 
ment to.the Grand Jury that he could not take judicial cognizance ’ 
of the Presidential pardon and strongly recommending that body 
to give closé attention to the crime of treason; Federal Judge John 
Cradlebaugh presiding at Provo opened his session with 100 troops 
in attendance ‘to take care of the prisoners'and preserve the peace.’ 
When Provo citizens protested, Cradlebaugh summoned eight more 
companies.” 

And in 1871, “Federal Judge James B. McKeen. . . set aside 
territorial laws governing the selection of jurors by lot, and trans- 
ferred selection to the U.S. Marshall. With the hand-picked jury 
thus obtained, he set about scuttling the Mormons.” 

The subversion of the grand jury system; the handpicking of 
wealthy jurors; the intimidation—just as in the trial of the 12. Can 
any Mormon worker or farmer who is conscious of his history do 
other than join in the protest against this infamous trial together 
with all other freedom-loving Americans? 


Montanans’ Lobby 
Kills Witchhunt 


HELENA, Mont.—A delegation|farmers, lobbying doggedly until 
of miners, smelterworkers, and/the last minute of the Montana 
senates session, succeeded in 
dealing a death-blow to reaction- 
aries plans for a state Un-Ameri- 
can activities committee. 


Sponsors of the “bird-dog” com- 
mittee, as it is called here, stalled 
until the final minutes of the ses- 
sion before giving in to the pro- 
tests voiced by the Mine, Mill 
Union (CIO), the Farmers Union, 
the Montana Civil Rights Com- 
tion, of school commissioners, and|mittee, and even one post of the 
by re-apportioning representation|American Legion. Many citizens 
in the legislature. _—— through petitions circu- 

ARIZONA: Out of 77 legisla-|lated by the Civil Rights Commit- 
tors, only five were Republicans. | tee. 

But not a single measure demand-|} Facing such opposition, the sen- 
ed by the people was passed. Mass|ate postponed action until its next 
campaigns were conducted by the|session. This was a defeat for the 
Progressive party, the . Arizona|company press, and a few Amer- 
People's Lobby, and other groups. |ican Legion big-wigs who, pushed 
eviadU -. . ‘the measure,  Rithee 


) 


legislators for a 25 to 24 vote. Old 
age assistance was increased to 
$50 a month, and a compromise 
severance tax was enacted. But 
the leigslature also passed a 
thought-control “loyalty” act, and 
disenfranchised virtually all In- 
dians. Legislature also knifed 
Mexican population for providing 
for appointment, instead of elec- 
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~ Mine, Smelter Union 
Asks 25-Cent Raise 


DENVER, Colo.—A contract policy conference of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers union (CIO) here opened the fight for a 25-cent hourly wage increase, employer- 


financed health insurance and pensions, and steps to meet rising unemployment. 
With more than 100 rank-and-file leaders participating, the conference was marked 


by a high degree of enthusiasm and unity against splitting tactics, such as raiding and red- 


baiting. 
The conference took the lead Mexicans Found 
National Group 


in labor's fourth-round wage fight 
by declaring: 
“We reject the type of thinking 

that would tie wages to a cost-of- 

living index and thus abandon the 

principles and struggle for a con- PHOENIX, Ariz.—A confer- 

stant improved living standard for ence of Mexican leaders and 
representatives of various or- 
ganizations of the Southwest 
here Feb. 12 and 13 founded 
the National Association of 

Mexican-Americans (NAMA) the 


American workers. 
only national organization of its 


“We reject and condemn the 
widespread false propaganda of 

kind dedicated to work for the 
social, economic and political 


big business to the effect that 
higher wages are the cause of high 
advancement of the Mexican 
people. 
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CHILES PICANTES — 


Por HORT E. LANO : 


Con la fundacién de la Asociacién Nacional Mexicana Ameri- 
cana en Phoenix Arizona los dias 12 y 13 de febrero, se inicia una 
nueva face en el desarrollo de la lucha y la organizacién del pueblo 
de ascendencia mexicana en’ el sudoeste de Estados Unidos. Con 
la conferencia de Phoenix termina una época y se inicia una nueva 
en la vida de nuestro pueblo. Este histérico acontecimiento afec- 
tara el pensar y acelerar4 el progreso, tanto politico como social, 
y cultural del elemento mexicano americano. 

El obrero mexicano-americano ha adquirido un conocimiento 
muy fundamental de la posicién que ocupa en la industria y agricul- 
tura de este pais y el importante papel que desempena come miem- 
bro de los sindicatos y estan dispuestos a utilizar estos conocimientes 
para formar una verdadera organizacién nacional para poder més 
, ventajosamente defenderse y avanzar su cultura como grupo nacional. 

El nombre Asociacién Nacional Mexicana Americana fué esco- 
_ jido por los cincuenta delegados y numerosos visitantes observadores, 

después de conciensudo debate, mas bién para expresar la compo- 
sicién etnica del grupo, por considerarse mas importante que la mera 
posicién geografica de la regién. 

Sin lugar a duda la fundacién de esta organizacién viene a }lenar 
un vacio una necesidad sentida y resulta un acto de verdadera sig- 
nificacién histérica en la vida politica de los mexicanos americanos 
en los cien anos que llevan bajo la dominacién del imperialismo 
yanqui. 

Este hecho trae consigo una nueva situacién y ante la presién 
de esta unica sitcacién, los dirigentes espurios del pueblo de habla 
espafiola, se quitan la careta de defensores de los mexicanos, cuyos 
intereses sdlo dehenden cuando coinsiden con sus intereses de lucro 
personal y se convierten en delatores del verdadero pueblo, porque 
para esos falsos liders el ver al pueblo organizado y dirigiendo sus 
propios destinos, es anatema. Es cosa que no pueden pasar. 

Sin embargo, el pueblo mexicano americano seguira la ruta que 
se ha trazado, derrumbar4 obstaculos y en su auaie triunfal hacia 
la unificacién relegar4 al olvido a sus falsos y espurios dirigentes. 


a — 

the highest-paid workers in the in- 
dustry still is $900 below the 
$4,111 considered necessary for a 
‘family of four to maintain a min- 
imum level of “health and de- 
cency,” the confeernce pointed 


out. 
* 


COUPLED with the wage and 
contract demands were recom- 
mendations for immediate mobili- 
zation of the union’s membership 
behind the demands. Delegates 
also recommended that the ex- 
ecutive board establish a special 


commission to investigate the in- 
crease in occupational disease in 
the metal industry, particularly the 
alarming rise in silicosis. 

The employer-financed health 
and welfare insurance program 
proposed by the conference willl 
seek “protection for all members 
and their families, to cover hos- 
pitalization, medical and surgical 
fees, sickness and accident, and 


prices. We know, and the facts 
prove, that profiteering and~not 
wage increases is the cause of high 
prices. 

The average annual income of 


Farmers Attack 
Atlantic Pact 


DENVER, Colo.—In a speech 
before a conference of Farmers 
Union leaders here, James Pat- 
ton, FU president attacked U. S. 
foreign policy as “military di- 
plomacy,” and charged that 
“people are using the threat of 
war to propagandize the public 


——— 


Kid-Glove Treatment for 
ciate a: Murderers of Mexicans? 


In view of rising unemploy- PHOENIX, Ariz.—Officials of Maricopa County here are moving to whitewash the 


rr ha got wm pats in murder of Frank S, Parra and to deal lightly _ with his murderers, as the Mexican community 


at 40 hours pay to protect work- and non-Mexicans, angered by recent incidents of anti-Mexicanism, fight for justice. 


The attempt ef County Attor-° th 


Ww 


for their own purposes.” 


Patton predicted the Farmers 
Union would oppose the At- 
lantic pact, which he warned 
would “sap the strength of the 
nations involved with huge re- 
armament programs. He asked 
state leaders to continue op- 
position to the Marshall Plan 
and other measures taken “out- 
side the United Nations.” 

Aid to all nations on a demo- 
cratic basis; drafting of a Ger- 
man peace treaty; using atomic 
energy for power; and _ strict 
control of corporation atcivities 
overseas were Patton's princi- 
pal proposals for a peace pro- 
gram. An enthusiastic response 
to. Patton's speech was re- 


as they also pledged to fight em- 


ers in the industry from layoffs. 
Elimination of the speed-up now 
being developed by every major | 
employer also was included “4 
the program. : 

Any attempt by employers to 
use the Taft-Hartley law, dele- 
gates vowed, “will be resisted 
with the full strength of our union” 


ployers discrimination against Ne- 
groes and Mexican-Americans. 

A telegram sent to Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the CIO and the 
CIO Steelworkers union condemn- 
ed the Steelworkers’. use of “white 
supremacy tactics and _ lynch 
threats — Mine, Mill mem- 
bers in Alabama as part of a pro- 
gram of “unprincipled raiding” be- 
ing conducted by Steelworkers’ of- 


ported. 


ficials. 


Company Strips Miner 
Of Job, Home and Car 


VALDEZ, Colo.—What the 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
did to Fred Santistevan, Mexican 
coal miner, is a good example of 
this steel company’s attitude to- 
wards its workers. 
» Fred, father of seven children, 
worked for ten years in the Fred- 
erick mine here, one of six cap- 
tive mines which supply coal to 
the CF & I’s Pueblo mill, only to 
have the company take his job, 
home, and car from him. 

“I was laid off because I got 
sick in the mine. I felt sick and 
exhausted after loading ten coal 
cars that day. Each car weighed 
more than a ton and a half.” The 
next day the superintendent fired 
him on grounds he was “liable to 
get some kind of fit.” 

Unable to find work in this 
remote town, Santistevan could 
not pay rent on his company 
home, and the CF & I moved to 
evict him. Then the company at- 
tached his 1936- Chevrolet, his 
only means of getting another job 
in this mountain territory. 

In desperation, Fred appealed 
to the union, which took his case 
to the Distirct Attorney and got 


his car back.. He. told the D. A. 
“I .can ‘pay my, house-rent ,if the 


' 


company gives me back my job 
or at least give me a reference so 
I won't be discriminated against in 
getting another job.” But the 
heartless company refused even 
the latter request. 


During this time, Mrs. Santis- 
tevan gave birth to a child, and 
Fred had to pay for doctor serv- 
ices by washing and cleaning the 
doctors car and driving him on 


sick calls. 


Now the UMW local is carry- 
ing his fight for miner's relief to 
national union headquartrs. To 
miners and steelworkers who know 
about the treatment he received 
at the hands of CF & I, Santis- 
tevan's experiences are another 
proof that the class-collaboration 
line peddled by CIO Steelworkers’ 
leader Philip Murray and other 
union heads is “phony.” 
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U of Denver 
Chokes Freedom 


Of Debate 


DENVER, Colo.—The suppos- 
edly “liberal” University of Den- 
ver is attempting to stifle freedom 
of debate and to eliminate pro- 
gressive student organizations. 

While other universities recent- 
ly have abridged the freedoms of 
speech and assembly, Denver Uni- 
versity is going even further in 
attempting to bar a debate about 
the trial of the Twelve Communist 
leaders. 

The administration twice has} 
refused to permit such a debate 
which the D. U. students for Wal- 
lace Club was to have sponsored. 
The debate was to have been be-| 
tween Colorado State Senator 
Neal Bishop (Dem.) and Arthur 
Bary, regional Communist. leader. 

“Insufficient notice” was the 
reason given for barring the de- 
bate. But in a letter printed in 
the D. U. Clarion, the Students for 
Wallace charged the administra- 
tion pulled a two-week notifica- 
tion rule “out of a hat” and quot- 
ed a school regulation requiring 
only 48 hours notice for programs. 

“The real issue,” the students 
charged, “is not the technical de- 
tail, but. whether or not students 
have the right to hold discussions 
on controversial issues.” 


* 


A STATEMENT by Chancel- 
lor Alfred C. Nelson substantiated 
the student charges and tipped 
the administration’s hand. “When 
a debate or meeting may have 
subversive consequences which 
would affect the university, he 
said, “the. administration must in- 
vestigate*the matter thoroughly.” 


Protest letters in the Clarion 
pointed out that a Democrat was 
also being refused the right to be 
heard. “We would like to know 
if such a two-sided discussion is 
now un-American and subversive 


75 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City 
mi dts? rw Otah TAL 


murder of Jast Christmas eve as 
“manslaughter’ has tied in with 
the Mexican people's struggle for 
equal job opportunities in a cam- 
paign led by the Asociacion Pro- 
gresista Mexican-Americana. 


Last Christmas eve, Frank 
Parra, head of a Mexican family, 
was provoked into an argument 
by two anti-Mexicans while sit- 
ting in a tavern. In a fist-fight 
caused by the argument, Parra 
whipped the two men. The men 
left the tavern, but Parra remained. 


Later in the evening, as Parra 
was walking home, the same two 
men waylaid him, and brutally 
murdered him with knives. 

This was a clear case of mur- 
der, but County Attorney Dono- 
frio has filed manslaughter charges 
opening the way for light sentences 
for. Parra’s killers. 

In the eyes of the Mexican peo- 
ple here this is another example 
of how the police and the off- 
cials who dispense “justice” deal 
with Mexican working people. 
Many cases are recalled in which 
the stiffest possible sentences were 
meted out to Mexicans who com- 
mitted some violation against a 
non-Mexican. Had a non-Mexican 
been killed by a Mexican, there 
would be no doubt about a mur- 
der charge. 

A mass meeting held => the 
Asociacion Progresista opted 
resolutions of protest on the Parra 
case, and sent a delegation to meet 
with the county attorney. The at- 
torneys response was deemed “un- 
satisfactory.” 

While pressing for justice in this 
case, the Asociacion is fighting also 
to eliminate job discrimination. 
Recently — M. De La Torre, 
veteran of the South Pacific cam- 
paign, applied for a skilled job 
at the local state employment of- 
fice. He was told such jobs “are 
not for Mexicans.” 

This is an example of the ob- 
stacles Mexicans constantly en- 
counter. Publicity about De La 
'Torre’s case aroused the commu- 
nity, and the Asociacion Progresista 
opened its campaign. A large 
delegation has visited Mr. Johan- 
son, head of the Phoenix USES 
office, demanding a public state- 
ment that there. will be a0 more 
discrimination in aecepting job ap- 


at D. U. officially,” the Students 
for Wallace demanded, * 


PA 


ney Donofrio to write off the Parra! ae 
'tacted demanding an investigation 


sional delegation has been con- 


of the Phoenix USES office and 
removal of Johanson if he is found 


tion. 


Editors Invite 
Readers’ Letters 


Do you know of any problems 
in your shop, mine, or commu- 
nity which, should be publicized, 
or any issues which you would 
like the Rocky Mountain Edition 
of The Worker to take up? 

The editors of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Edition of The Worker in- 
vite letters from readers on such 
topics expressing your experiences 
and opinions about issues of the 
day. Opinions and _ suggestions 
about the Rocky Mountain edi- 
tion also are invited. ; 

Because of space limitations, let- 
ters should be limited to 150 
words. Names will be withheld if 
so requested. Address all cor- 
respondence to Editor, Rocky 
Mountain Edition, The Worker, 
P. O. Box 2691, Denver. 


Crane Wins in 


Shoe Election 


CHICAGO. — “Elections in the 
CIO United Shoe Workers Union 
gave a thumping victory to Julius 
Crane, well-known Chicago pro- 
gressive, for the post of Regional 
Director. 


to be responsible for diserimina- 
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GOOD FOR ANOTHER 20 WINS? 


Bee ee PED Bee es Ps ee | ‘ eo 
EMON was one of the big reasons the 


ie Pie 


owe 
: 


BOB J. 


Cleveland In- 


dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big vighthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 


20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 


Here you see 


the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 
San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 


By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 


Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball 
park when I approached him. 

After chatting abdut this and 
that for some minutes I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Easter, looked to him. ‘Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring to 
something real hot, then said, 
“Boom-boom, he’s got it, Power 
all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
him.” 

The Padres, in training here, 
were ambling about the field for 
the morning -workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing roouin, 
jogged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
strode to the plate and leveled his 
bat at the pitcher on the mound, 
Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 
fans in the stands who had been 
Siiting and looking all over the 

eld, suddenly: became quiet and 
ocused their attention on the man 
in the cage. Many of the Padres 
did the same. 

Jurisich came in with a couple 


of outside pitches that Easter dis-| 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 


Once, without apparent effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more than 12 feet high 
into center field to the 387 foot 
mark. I have seen a number of 
ball games in my day but I hon- 
estly do not think I have ever seen 
a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low, 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 


Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
hot corner ace who was a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of Easter’s hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They’ll 
have to build stronger fences 
around this league when Luke gets 
going. God,-he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 


Padres, including veteran Hurler 
Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
Pete Coscarart, Steve Mesner and 
Max West. All replied in the same 


manner, “Man, but he’s good.” 


WORKER 


Pitching Is 
Bosox Hole 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
help their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. 


During the last half of the 1948 


4 


campaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 

He feels his club will take an 
early lead and keep it season-long. 

“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 
way. 
* 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 


Birmingham wherg he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
ease Bili Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at first last season when 
he was converted from an _ out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 
positions are set with Bobby Doerr 
at second, Vern Stephens at short, 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
liams in left and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
proaching 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris Martin will help 
him out on_ the - backstopping 


duties. 
. 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave’ (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his arm in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 

There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
starters back from last season and 
sure of winning front line berths. 

For relief there will be Earl 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse: 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son back in form, be one of the 
strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding, And 
even without the two big right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 
with being adequate with all that 


batting power to back it up, 


Rookie Walt Dropo, up from| 


| 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 


begins its spring football drills today”... (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motians would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 

Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most ro 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to conten 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some seal surgery. 


* 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 


Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in *49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up,.and prompt! 
hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the poe 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don't see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 
take your team elsewhere. 


* 


RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the bunting last season. , 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau eared his piloting spurs in the memorable 48 race, “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner. : 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. —— Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know 
has rag been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro. 
netters who still can’t crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 
elsewhere. 

* 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggios aching heel and Charlie Keller's sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager. 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an en runner 
re a the — rep: a sign to the pitcher who 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortsto idi 
runner off second base to pick him off. el i 


Cesay says he used it fm y ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner adios off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the runner off third 
base would “freeze” at the sight of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel's catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 

“Only trdtble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 
fielder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher’s 
peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman” 
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‘What Are Jobless Thinking? 


Joseph North talks to the men and women condemned 
to idleness by the growing crisis of capitalism. 


Howard Fast 


Meaning of the peace conference in New York of the 
world’s artists, scientists and professionals, 


A Short Story 


Complete in this issue, by Ernest Lynn. 


Slayer Confesses, Negro to Die 


Amazing story of another frame-up, this time in the 
City of Brotherly Love, as told by Walter Lowenfels. 


Biggest Housing Program 


Socialism is building millions of homes and apartments 
— none with Jimcrow provisions or with rent exceed-  [Rigiiummmmmnmnmmmmmnen 
ing five percent of a tenant's income, ar a 


—ALL IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION — 
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® The myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ de- 
bunked. 


® The plan to wage civil war against Social- 
ism in the West. 


® A scheme to invade Europe’s colonies in 
Afriea and Asia. 


® Why the State Department refuses to 
drop the hoax of ‘inevitable war.’ 
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Negro Couneil 
Backed by Whites, Negroes 


ard Daniels, 39, was certified to sy | : ig #3 : as : ae 
appear on the ballot for the mu-| 4 pee 

nicipal elections to be held April} 4 
5 3 


| This marks the first time that a : 


DALLAS, Tex. — Jimcrow re- 
eatest jolts in 
when How- 


ceived one of its 
the history of Da 


Negro has ever sought to be a 
candidate for the City. Council. 
The nominating petitions for Mr. 
Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident 
and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concem, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. 

An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 
Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 
was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white church, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
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HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap- 
tist Church, was named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
to the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
already pledged support to Dan- 


jels. 
+ 


Candidate | 


's > | urging Daniels election, Appeals 
= =. |for campaign funds in churches, | 
‘~~. {made by Negro and white speak- 
& |ers, are receiving enthusiastic re-| 
e2iisponse. At the Boll St. Baptist 

p= .|Church, after, an appeal by Rev. 
. += | Ruckers, a line extending half way 
$i. /around the block was formed to 
F:4\ give contributions to the campaign : 
‘<= \fund. Full support from the in- 
3 \terdenominational Ministerial Al- 


i | Director of 
Z ithe membership of her organiza- 


fa, tion will be solidly behin 


Gees | speeches, has told audiences that 


preached sermons from the pulpit 


liance is expected. 

Juanita Craft, Southwestem 
the NAACP, has 
pledged support, and feels that 


Dan- 
iels. 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both “Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from .he low income and 
‘small home-owner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 
of discrimination and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 


: 


astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels’ campaign and he. 
is conceded a good chance for 


mittee. Rev. Timothy M. Cham- 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


election. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, begin 
putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home. Thus the chickens of Wall Street's 


world grab are coming home to® 


roost. 

© The workers, organized in 
the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
—he is NOT replaced. His work 


is simply added to the labor of ) 


those remaining. 


© Grievences are piling up over 
pay scales and classification of jobs, 
and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up in 
red-tape for months. 

© The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 


the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs’ 


as common laborers or assembly- 
line workers, etc. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are being 
hired and only a handful-of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remaim 
‘in the refineries. — | 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: 


1—They have now developed 
foreign -oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
production, at will, to a consider- 
able degree, and still have a good 
supply. Imports of crude oil 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 
1948. 

Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening | 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly-| 
wood movie stars arriving by 
special train, featured the openin 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamrock 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 


skin color, who compose over a 
fourth of Houston's population. 

| Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves unable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
‘sum constituting all or more of 
‘their weekly wages. 


major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
‘point where state revenue from 
gross production taxes had been re- 
duced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur-| 
jing the Governor that there was 
“no cause for alarm.” 


As refining processes are de-} 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts. 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies have been able to do away 
with more and more production 
jobs. The new catalytic cracking 
process developed during the war 
uses ONE man, where the old| 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore, 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 


worried letter to the heads of six | 


SOUTHERN STATES 


SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


Sharecroppers, Negro and White, 
A Valliant Ally of Labor Hf Organized 


By Sam Hall 
Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


~ 
[TABOR HAS a tough job to organize the South and win a decent 
life for southern workers. It’cannot do the job unless it rallies 
all its allies and leads them in a head on fight against Wall Street 
and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 

We Communists continually point out that the oppressed 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 

If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this decisive force 
into a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fighting against the economic 
and political measures of oppression against Ne- 
groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 


movement one of labors greatest assets — OR- 
CANIZATION. 


SAM HALL 


* 


THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of the 
Negro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negro 
majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economic 
organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farm 
wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite 
the relative good times during and for a period since the war, these 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With no 
‘political rights — not even a token ballot—they face tremendous 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization they are 
powerless. 

Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles against the plantation-owning descendants of the slave 
owners.. The Sharecropper Unions of the early 1930's in the deep 


| South set glorious examples of militant struggle. However, they 


carried on this struggle without full support from orgamzed labor, 
and certainly without working class leadership. This was a basic 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 


| Jandless farmers —“Negro and white — face growing attacks on their 


standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 
croppers, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 
neled into organized form. : 

LABOR FACES both a responsibility and an opportunity in 
this situation. Labgg has the means of giving leadership and full 
assistance to the organizing of the sharecroppers, tenants and 
farm laborers. But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse 
to take a fundamental view of the problems the workers face. 


The industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade 
union. experience. In a number of important strike situations in 
the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 
farmers as scabs. 


These men and women did not understand trade unionism. 
Their main desire was to escape from the starvation of the planta- 
tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those bemg 
used as strikebreakers their response was good and large numbers 
of them refused to scab. 


However, organization in the plantation areas can turn these 
masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the 
bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement, and, more, 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- 
ing southern reaction. : 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 
up FTA legislative committees among the landless farmers. I 
haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 
and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 
in this effort. Organization of the sharecroppers would be a mile- 
stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressive South that the 
people of the whole natio:: need. 


Seek Punishment 


Of Negro’s Killer 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de- 
mand for justice in the year-old 


killing of Brooks, and more than 
10 months since his killer was in- 


dicted, and still the slayer has not 
been brought to trial. Worse still, 
reliable reports indicate that the 
indicted police officer is still on 
duty directing traffic at the very 
spot where he shot Brooks to 
death, endangering other citizens 
by his presence and outraging the 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizens. 
therefore protest the continued 
employment of Bladsacker, as re- 
ported to us, and we call for his 
prompt trial on the crime for 
which he has been indicted. We 
call for a vigorous prosecution ef- 
fort in this flagrant case which has 
aroused the righteous indignation 
of thousands of citizens, both 
white and Negro. shee 


legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “the continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker” in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 
public street-in Gretna, Louisiana, 
on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement 
calls for a “vigorous prosecution 
effort” — Bladsacker, who 
was indicted for manslaughter 
more than 10 months ago. 

The statement dec 
“It has bem a year since the 


to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 

O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and security to the oil workers. It 


has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 


Glenn McCarthy. 
The local news rs wallowed 
in descriptions o the ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
- lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Emeral Room for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
500,000, who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 


AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
some 150,000 persons forbidden 
by law? custom and the police- 
man's club ever to enter the sacred 
precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a table or sleep in a bed. These 
are American citizens of a darker 


The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
‘the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can be spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948: It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro and Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 
these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
jtrymg to get their wages raised 
from $32 a week to a minimum 


of $40 for their heavy labor. 


CORRECTION 


The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury system was not 
a Negro, as erroneously reported 
there ‘in: the issue of March: J 
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WORKERS, PUSH SPEEDUP w 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—The,;while, was making things hot for 
battle against unemployment and|the City Council. The Local had 


e | 
for increased unemployment ben-|asked the Council to listen to 
efits picked up new steam here/union speakers on the unemploy- 
this week with Communists, pro-|ment problem and to pass a res- 


gressives, and rank-and-file work-|olution urging the State = 
ers putting pressure on state and|ture to pass the unemployment 
city officials for immediate action. bills. By Leo Soft 


The Communist Party hit lines|. “Zhe Citv Council ducked the BOSTON.—Unemployment, spreadingthrough the textile industry like a giant 
of unemployed workers ‘wating to|issue by filing the Local's letter|prease-spot, is bringing organized protest from textile workers who have been pounding 
sign for their weekly checks with|With no action. But the Local is|.¢1q sidewalks all winter. In actions which bring to mind the great unemployed. move- 


a leaflet urging action to pass|°%8anizing UE workers and unem-| went of the 1930 s, jobless workers across the state are forming Unemployed Committees 


H. ; ployed people throughout New , 
ane od Sega: ewan Bedford to attend the next City|to fight for more jobs and more unemployment relief. e 


the 30-hour week with 40-hour/Council meeting © Centers of the new movement® — 


h that’s not so good. 
pay to save jobs. aes been Lawrence ene. New Hearings on the bill are sched- 


ve & 
q Bedford. At least 15,000 are to- - 
* Brockton Shoe Vote awrence: tally unem loyed in the woolen uled in Boston for April 7. The 


ON ANOTHER front, unem- i : Unemployed Committees can 
3 W od LAWRENCE, Mass. — School/and worsted city, with some 9,000} .°” 
ployed workers have organized the si by Brotherho Committee politicians, Jed by|out of work in New Bedford, Dis- bring hundreds of workers to 
New Bedford Committee to Fight} BROCKTON, Mass. — Some Mayor James P. Meehan, backed|patches from the two cities are those hearings to force state 


Unemployment. Workers at the/6,200 local shoe — a be up local textile bosses last week|printed elsewhere on this page. es to _ —_ The 
a first meeting discuss- wer omory _ ma ee ea by refusing use of the public Oliver| Committees are springing up in : ——" ree send a ET A 
problems of employed as welljand Alli raftsmen as their bar-|¢¢ho0] Hall to a meeting of un-|other towns and industries. ure On wishy- y 


as jobless workers. The Commit-|gaining agent in an NLRB elec-| enjoyed workers. Called by the The textile union is doing leaders. 


tee is setting to work in support|tion held here last week. Progressive Party, the meeting was| nothing to helo t Unemployed workers have got 
of bills at the State House which} The BSAC polled 3,366 votes, |;, a scl political ae em a os fight — ee to attend their local union meet- 


_would improve and extend cover-|the CIO’s United Shoe Workers|tg solye problems of unemploy- . ings. Every singke TWUA official 
age for the unemployed. polled 1,728, and the AFL's Boot| ment. . Tl gy wag tie ae has got to be made to come out 
First action pledged by the |and Shoe Workers 511. There was} [Lawrence school halls have! Rieve’s TWUA-CIO has IN- fighting for H. 905. There's no ex- 
Committee was the sending of a |only a sprinkling of “no union’ |been rented to public and pri-| CREASED the number of job- cuse for “union leaders” not fight- 
busload of workers to the State | ballots. vate groups in the past without] less, ing for their own unemployed. 
House hearings on the unem- : The three-way campaign had question. But with Lawrence the| Rieve’s leadership stood by Helping the unemployed also 
ployment bills. been marked by violent red-bait-|hardest-hit city in the state, tex-|quietly while mill bosses poured helps those who are still working. 
* ing of the USW from the ineffec-|tile bosses are j 1mpy at the thought! on speedup and new machinery | Bosses like nothing better tnan 

UE-CIO LOCAL 262, mean- tive Brotherhood. of fighting Unemployed Commit-! which have helped to throw out the chance to put starving jobless 
tees being set up. thousands of workers.- Rieve re- workers scabbing on union — 
Unemployed workers were to|fused to fight for pay increases, bers. The Unemployed Commit- 


. have swapped their stories and to|claiming that. three-year no-strike tees can put plenty of heat on do- 

) have planned actions to win jobs|contracts would. help the “broke” nothing union officials. 
and increased unemployment bene-| textile bosses. Bosses in every in- Committees of es members 
fits at the meeting. dustry point to the “no pay boost” have got to be organized to visit 


The motion to permit the meet-!formula of the textile arbitrations| 5t@te Representatives. The poli- 
ing was introduced by the Rev.!and refuse to grant a desperately ticians can be made to vote for. 


Amos C. Barstoy Murphy, chair-| needed fourth-round pay lift. H. 905, if they see that the unions 
man of the Lawrence Progressive} Pay incerases would have| © S©Ucus about it. — 

Party and himself a School Com-|boosted workers’ purchasing pow- UE-CIO Local 277 in New Bed- 
mitteeman. . Not a single other}er and would have stalled Big | {ord has shown the way by de- 
member of the Committee voted ‘manding that the City Council pass 


| | Capitalism’s depression. But haat he S ‘a 
to permit the meeting. | Rieve's giving in to the bosses,|* *“°° ution urging the State Leg- 


re : as . 5 ew : ‘ islature to pass H. 905. Cit 

BOSTON. — Winston Churchill, former British .| Murphy charged that the Com-\which, he promised, would “save! Goo vcs in’ t i * 
, 7a ; ° ; ; , mittee was denying use of the hall jobs, has helped the bosses rake’ ouncus, in towns where there 
Prime Minister and empire builder, is carrying his cam- | fo, partisan reasons. The meet-|in record-making profits and has|*"¢ thousands of jobless, can be 


paign to blow more steam into the cold war to Boston. | ing was to have gathered signa-|thrown textile workers out on the |-0'ced to get into the fight. That's 
The blood-and-thunder orator, whose agitation for war with the | tures for a petition urging passage| streets. — job for the Unemployed 
Soviet Union has established him as foremost warmonger of | of H. 905, a bill increasing un-| 44.,1 ommittees. 7 
Western Europe, has been invited to speak at ceremonies mark- | employment benefits. his * ou Ts Pas ah agar Small merchants can be lined — 
ing the installation of James Since employers are taxed tO} ‘TWH leaders are actin = 2. |UP for the bill. When workers are 
Killian as president of the - pay workers unemployment bene- they're blind to the tho a ds of | unemployed, merchants go out of 
M ass achusetts Institute of Se fits, Lawrence mill bosses willig.:. own members who are iob- business. They and their organi- 
Technology. A fight the bill to the death. less. One of the jobs of the a a —_ can be involved in the 

Churchill's visit here is ae Se * Unemployed Committees will be “ short. IF WORKERS FICHT 
his first since his famous ee > MAYOR MEEHAN ried | to . eee TWUA leaders to start/FOR H. O05 THE WAY THEY 
Fulton, Mo., speech three hei 2 # . he cover his tracks by declaring that a am of “cooperating, IF OUGHT AGAINST THE ANTI- 
Spa iy 00 The British Tory . iioecinte eo i 8 union leaders would work for in-| ONE OF the biggest jobs for a a 
kicked-off the Cold War at JMMRY 0 creasing benefit payments. Rev.|the Committees is the fight for! Strong Unemployed Commit 
that time with an address ee oles Murphy answered at once that laws filed at the State House which} tees can help the union fight 
urging no further co-opera- Sti. ee ee Lawrence labor officials, notably 


oe and extend unemploy-| pack speedup and _ increased 
tion with the USSR and the 2) Fae 4a 05 4 | TWUA-C] : ment ene ts. work-load. Unless the jobless 
re O Area Director Arthur Most important of the new bills} are provided for, bosses will uve 


establishment of an Angio- Si at Brown, were “company - minded.” | jc }. 905, introduced by the CIO’s 
American Western Bloc. %. i He charged that union officials| Fur. and Leather Workers. This! tions and smash the union. 

Churchill got his wish; the | “Bhs, were working for “good company bill would increase jobless benefits} The new Committees are a 
war-mongering North At- relations at the expense of the to $30 a week, and would permit|healthy sign in an industry which 


them to lower working condi- 


lantic Pact announced this workers.” asap: rs cities! = = ge om — a bet, beating 

week carries out the war WINSTON CHURCHILL (Actually, Brown's  Rieve-fte average of $99 and po ‘ane cae od rags oil the — 

policies he outlined at Fulton. a . policies have helped add to Law-|only 23 checks a year. For work-|straggle to cushion the Big Bust 
The 74-year-old Tory, die-hard speaks on “The Twentieth rence’s unemployed. He has|€tS who are unemployed 52 weeks|which Big Capitalism has cooked 

Century; its Promise and Realization.” But Churchill and the Ser F a year (and more and more are),!up. 

military and educational “leaders” who will hear him are only meekly taken on speed-up and has|—— : 3 <i 


kidding themselves. The twentieth century has been pretty refused to fight for wage increases, N @ 
tough on the international imperialists. The promise of So- | promising that such belly-crawling ew e or * 
cialism has already been realized in the Soviet Union, and would “save jobs by helping the 

is well on the way in Eastern Europe, China, and throughout companies.”) NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—You wouldn't think that con- 


the globe. It’s the century of the working people. lie stone oil <a ditions at the textile mills could get any worse, but they do. 
CHURCHILL'S Boston visit has drawn strong protest | followed up by filing a phony $50,- Heres a roundup of latest developments at the mills. At the 
from many Bostonians. The Briton is scheduled to compared 000 “slander” suit against Re al Fisk Mill, 205 workers were laid@— 


: : : nery is being (seniority. But UE-CIO Local 277 
notes with President Truman, who co to MIT Friday. , off last week. Machinery is being |S°™onmty 
Bostonians are akties n Soenieneiiedineian for cme Murphy. But Rev. Murphy’s| shipped to Argentina, and workers |fought back, called department 
instead of a Truman-Churchill confab for war plans. words have already had effect.jsay the. mill is getting set;to close.| meetings, and forced the company 


The newly set up Committee for Peace Action, led by Two days later Brown wrote Con-|At a heavily attended Fisk Local|t® rehire workers with seniority. 


panr'y |New Jayoffs are strictly in accord 
Chairman Robert McCarthy, district director of the United | 8t¢ssmen urging that they secure meeting, rank-and-filer Mary Fi-|*** , 
Furniture Workers (CIO), has led the protest against Churchill. | funds to employ personnel of the gueirado urged that the LocaljWith plantwide seniority. Work 


: k has b t to 37 hours. 
In a statement signed by trade enion leaders, scientists, and | Division of Unemployment Se- support H. 905. Despite efforts of \W°* “85 Deen cut to ours 


ithe Business Agent to quiet things} Battery hands at Wamsutta have 
ae professionals, the Committee protested the Churchill — ar down, the meeting went all out in|been running over 600 bobbins an 


. The statement pointed out that “Churchill’s address will | that there are 15,652 persons draw- mureess cope pia ye gry = a anal aieeaaae a 
be calculated to add more fuel to the cold war fires.... As ing unemployed checks in Law- Kilbum down to a single few - hands a meet with 
the ‘most open spokesman for the die-hard Tory masters of | rence. “There is every indication shift, with the time-study boys manap Sar and the shop com- 
the British Empire, Churchill has been repudiated by the work- | that these figures will continue to|@sking for more speedup. At Non-| deem UN! © tb 
ing people of Great Britain. The working people of Boston, | increase,” he said. quit, battery hands were jumped , 
protesting his war policies and his unchanging opposition to The Progressive Party will bring|from 82 to 44 looms, with layoffs The overseer got wind of the 
the national unity of the Irish people, also repudiate him. its fight to hold the meeting in| following. New machinery at Fire- | plan. He told the battery hands 

“Churchill comes to our shores as the North Atlantic Pact, the schogl hall to the City Coun-|stone brought new layoffs. Rumor/|that if any of them went to the 
product of his war plans, is thrust upon the American people. cil. With workers here bitter at]/says Acushnet Process will shut|super they'd be fired. But the bat- 
We say that if the American people were told the nature the results of Brown’s collabora-|down. n /j|tery hands countered by all of 
of this war agitator’s efforts to involve them in his imperialist | tio with profit - gouging textile all ; them going to the re . The 
battles, they would refuse to allow him to preach war in our bosses, it is sure that, one way or} AT MORSE Twist Drill, a me-|company is now checking the 
country.” ime another, they will make them-jtal shop, 75 have been laid off.|work-load, with a spare battéry 
cere <g MNBL | Ao eit ia Sh AR ice Rada selves heard,  “*'s os v0 ee” “Bogsely tried’ to-fire ‘workers ‘otit of|hdnd hélping on ‘éach shift. °° 
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GOOD FOR ANOTHER 20 WINS? 


9 


Sates Oy 2 ; a, de 


ou ee Le, La i : 
SRO IS On ED MIO nD aan or 
BEL ENS BP eee en EO 


BOB LEMON wa 


s one of the big reasons the 
dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. 


WORKER 


Pitching Is 


Bosox Hole 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances.of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 

They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
help their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. 


Cleveland In- 
The 


big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 


20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 


Here you see 


the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 
San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 

By Nat Low 

ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 


New York Yankees and curr 


ently piloting the San Diego 


Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball 
park when I approached him. . 

After chatting about this and 
that for some minutes I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Faster, looked to him. Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring to 
something real hot, then said, 
“Boom-boom, he’s got it, Power 
all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
- him.” 

The Padres, in training here, 
were ambling about the field for 
the morning workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing room, 
jogged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his- hands, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
strode to the plate and leveled his 
bat at the pitcher on the mound, 
Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 
fans in the stands who had been 
chatting and looking all over the 
field, suddenly became quiet and 


ws a 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 


Once, without apparent effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more ‘than .12 feet high 
into center field to the 387 foot 
mark. I have seen a number of 
‘ball games in my day bit I hon- 
‘estly do not think I have ever seen 
a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low. | 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 


Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
thot corner ace who was a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of Easter’s hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They’ll 
have to build stronger fences 
around this league when Luke gets 
going. God, he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 


focused their attention on the man 


in the cage. Many of the Padres 
did the same. 


Jurisich came in with a couple 


of outside pitches that Easter dis- 


| 


Padres, including veteran Hurler 
Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
Pete Coscarart, Steve Mesner and 
Max West. All replied in the same 


manner, “Man, but he’s good.” 


During the last half of the 1948 
campaign they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 

He feels his club will take an 
early lead and keep it season-long. 

“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 

All the players feel the same 
way. 

* 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 

Rookie Walt Dropo, up from 
Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bili Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at first last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it méans Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 
positions are set with Bobby Doerr 
at second, Vern Stephens at short, 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
liams in left and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
proaching 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris Martin will help 
him out on the _ backstopping 
duties. 


* 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his arm in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 

There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
Starters back from last season and 
sure of winning front.line berths. 

For relief there will be Earl 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son back in form, be one of the 
strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding. And 
even without the two big right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 


with being adequate with all that 


batting power to back it up. 


| 


| 


In This 


Corner..: 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today” .. . (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better, boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most promising 
pitching career in the majors, Ewell had further woes to contend 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 


. 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 

Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie: Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe ‘train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in ’49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and promptly 
hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the clu 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don't see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 
take your team elsewhere. Ps: 

RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial. credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 

arthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau earned his piloting spurs in the memorable "48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner, 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
has long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
netters who still can't crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 


elsewhere. 
* 


I LIKE THAT ‘story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggios aching heel and Charlie Keller's sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager. 


Stengel claims he really originated the ceiebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who ; 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to pick him off. 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. gma > variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner leading off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher, The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the rinner off third 
base would “freeze” at the sight of a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 


“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 


fielder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher’s 
peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman]” 


—_——.eo———2> - 


WHEN the people of Michigan go to the 


polls April 4 they will have a unique - 


opportunity to strike a tremendous blow at 

plans of reaction to impose fascism on 
the nation in preparation for a war of con- 
quest, 


Make April 4 Reply to Bi-Partisan Sellout 


Michiganders will elect justices of the 
State Supreme Court, regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a state highway commis- 
sioner, education commissioner and various 
other state administrative posts. 

All of these offices are important and 
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| story. 


have a direct bearing on the lives of the 
people of the state. | 


But that only tells a small part of the 


There are two other major factors in 
this election which lifts it out of the 
“routine, “just another election” category. 

First is the pressure on the ballot of a 
full slate of candidates under the Progressive 
Party emblem. This marks the first time in 
many decades that a third party has ap- 
peared on a spring ballot in Michigan. ° 

It heralds something new in Michigan 
politics—the permanent existence of a peo- 
ples, anti-monopoly, anti-imperialist mass 
party. 

The second factor is the political cli- 
mate in which this spring election takes 
place. 

This paper commented shortly after the 
November election that the many thousands 
of liberal-minded Michiganders who voted 
for Truman and Williams out of fear of the 
Open reaction of the GOP would learn 
quickly that they hadn’t gotten much of a 
bargain. 

We said that they would learn from 
their own experience the folly of placing 
their hopes in either of the two old parties. 

The events of the past three months 
confirm our prediction to the hilt. 

Remember the fine glow of golden 

romises made by the Democrats before 
Nov. 2? 

Not a single major campaign pledge 
made by either Truman or Williams has 
been fulfilled. 

Taft-Hartley and Bonine Tripp are still 
on the books and for-all the Democrats are 
doing they will likely remain there. 

Rent control has been scuttled by a 
Congress in which the Democrats have an 
overwhelming majority. 

Congressional interest is obviously cen- 
tered on measures to continue taxing the 

mmon man for further war preparations— 

cluding an unprecedented. super-spy bill 
whose contents remained secret even from 
the Congressmen. 

The dramatic climax of the sell-out 
came this week when Truman and the Dem- 
ocrats—together with the Republicans—sur- 
rendered abjectly to the filibuster of the 
Dixiecrats and thus sounded the death knell 
to civil rights legislation. : 

The betrayal was swift and complete. 
And the anger and bitterness of the people 

deep. 

Read the comments elsewhere in this 
issue by rank-and-file Michiganders of all 
ranks of life on the civil rights betrayal. 

They reflect not only resentment. but 
also sharp awakening. 

The people want to fight back. And 


the opportunity in Michigan is right at hand 


in the April election. 

All this means that the opportunity ex- 
ists for the Progressive candidates to pile up 
& record vote. 

It means tit the “routine” approach to 
that election must give way to a spirited, 
active, intense campaign that reaches down 
deep into the cities, towns and farming 


areas, 
It means that in the two weeks that re- 


main till election time hundreds of thou- 
sands of Michiganders must be given fight- 
ing leadership that shows them how to break 
out of the vicious trap laid by the bi- 
partisans. 

It means that every last vote must be 
worked for. All 40,000 Michiganders who 
backed Wallace in November must be found 
and must become the driving force behind 


the campaign to bring voters to the polls 


where they can voice-their dissatisfaction 


and their anger. 
Make April 4 the answer to the betrayal 


of the mandate ‘of Nov. 2! 
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Progressive Party | 
_ Girds for April 4 


Seeks Help to Counteract ‘Biggest Sellout’ 


DETROIT.—The Progressive Party of Michigan is moving full speed ahead to bring 
the issues of the April 4 election before the voters. 
An appeal was issued to the 40,000 Michiganders who voted for Henry Wallace 


to distribute leaflets at 
gates, man sound trucks, contrib- 
ute campaign funds and serve as 
poll watchers and challengers. Vol- 
unteers were asked to report at 
Progressive Party headquarters, 
423 Reid Bldg., Detroit 26, Wood- 
ward 5-0697. 

“A big progressive vote will be 
the best answer to the biggest sell- 
out in history to the Democratic 
Party’s utter failure to produce on 
its campaign pledges to labor, to 
the Negro people, to tenants and 
to all Americans who seek security, 
freedom and peace,” said Coleman 
Young, the party's state executive 
director. 

Biographies of Progressive can- 
didates were made available to 
campaigners. 

Morton Eden, candidate for Su- 
preme Court Justice, has been at- 
torney for the UAW and other 
CIO Internationals and executive 
assistant to CIO members of the 
NLRB. In a letter to Wayne 
County CIO members, Mr. Eden 
stressed the need for judges whose 
viewpoint differs fundamentally 
from that of the present judges 
whose :- biased decisions on the 
right to fair trial and on the Negro 
people's right to equal protection 
were reversed by the VU. S. Su- 
preme Court. 


Georgina K. Fields, candidate 
for Regent of the U. of M., is sec- 
retary of the Detroit Council of 
Negro Women and Vice President 
of the Howard University Moth- 
ers Club. Ruby Sweetman, also a 
candidate for Regent, was a mem- 
ber of UAW Local 735 educa- 
tional committee, has had _ teach- 
ing experience and is the mother 
of four teen age children. 


Walter: H. Allmendinger, candi- 
date for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is a former principal 
of high and elementary schools. A 
member of the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers (AFL) and various 
educational associations. 

Devera Stocker, running for 
member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has done outstanding work in 
the Parent, teacher, parent educa- 
tion. and human relations fields. 
She is a leader of the Committee 
to Combat High Prices. 

Annabelle McLay, sister of 
Henry. Wallace, is candidate for 
member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Former secretary of the 
Cornbelt Meat Producers Associa- 
tion of Iowa, Mrs. McLay is a 
past state vice president of the 
League of Women Voters 

CLlyde Smith of the Farmers 
Union, an outstanding organizer 
of the fight during the great de- 
pression which saved hundreds of 
farms from unjust mortgage for- 
closures, is another candidate for 
member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 


A. John Zaremba, candidate for 
State Highway Commissioner, was 
an early organizer of the UAW- 


CIO and secretary of Dodge Local 
3 for five years. 


In front of Detroit City Hall: 

Rona Teicher, clerk: “Regard- 
less of any pledge given by the 
Democratic Party the fact re- 
mains the party simply can’t and 
won't deliver.” | 

Leo Brown, salesmen: “The 
President should be in Washington 
tending to his business instead of 


havipg a good ;time, in. Florida,” 


ue 


plant | 


DETROIT. — Headed by 


‘SHOSTAKOVICH AND 5 
WORLD CELEBRITIES TO 
VISIT DETROIT APRIL 8 


world renowned Soviet composer Fam 
Dmitri Shostakovich, a group of B& 


world scientists and cultural cele- B 


brities will speak in the cause of 
world peace at Music Hall, Fri- 
day, April 8 at8 pm. | 

The meeting is sponsored by 
the Michigan Council of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions in coop- 
eration with the Detroit Peace 
Council and the Detroit World 
Events Forum. 

Besides Shostakovich, who will 
give a short recital of pieces from 
some his famous compositions, 
Marie Michi, star of the Italian 
film Paisan; Hindu poet Harin- 
dranath Chattopadhyaya, A. J. 
Oparin, Soviet biologist, Abbe Jean 
Bouliar, authority on International 
law from France and Madame Eu- 


genie Cotton, French scientist, are| 


scheduled to be present. 

The world-famous figures are 
staying in Detroit for several days 
as one of the stops in a 12-city 
tour from coast to coast. 


~ a. i. 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


Tickets for the Detroit event 
can be obtained at Grinnell’s Mu- 
sic Store; Metro Music Shop, 
10328 Dexter or from Esther Kar- 
son, 8064 Midgarden, Oregon 
5423. 


MICH. SLAV PAR 


DETROIT.—The American Slav 
Congress of Michigan will hold its 
eighth annual all-day conference 
on Sunday, April 10, 10 a.m. at 
‘Czech Hall, 3009 Tillman, corner 
Butternut. 

Lee -Krzycki, national presi- 
dent, will speak on the Rebuilding 
of Germany during the afternoon 
session. The North Atlantic Pact— 
A Step Toward World War III is 
the subject of an address by 
George Pirinsky, national executive 
secretary. Stanley Nowak, state 
president, will discuss President 


Truman’s budget. 

The evening will be devoted to 
a banquet and a program of Slav 
music in honor of George Pirin- 
sky’s 25 years of service. 


* ne ty 


why 


supporters 


i} another ocean. 
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IT’S EASY FO UNDERSTAND 
the Presidents secretary 
wanted to censor pictures of we 
Truman who loafed on the beac 
instead of fighting for Civil Rights. 
He was caught with his trunks 
down in a barefaced retreat. 


“THERE OUGHTA BE A 
LAW” is a cartoon in the News. 
The other day the hero's dog was 
depicted sound asleep when an 
unemployed worker appeared at 
the door for a handout. But this 
pup sprang into action and sunk 
its teeth into the leg of our heros 
visiting boss. 

It just goes to show that a man’s 


best friend is a class conscious dog. 


THE PACT FOR AGGRES- 
SION has been announced and its 
already show their 
morality. It isn’t imperialist, apolo- 
gizes Blair Moody, and really “the 


purpose of the North Atlantic 


Pact is pacific.” 
Yet notice how he sneaked in 


THE GREAT PACT is supposed 
to last at least 20 years. It might 


’ 


'S.O.B. it. 


IGAN 


C 


A 


at that. Ten years under Capi- 


talism. 
Ten more in the history books 


of Socialist America. . 

LAST YEAR General Motors 
raked in over $440,000,000 in 
profits. Whew, just think what a 
worker could do with all that 
dough! 

He could pay cash for a new 
Chevie. ; 


SAINT PATRICK’S DAY has 
come and gone but the memory of 
the two-cent wage cut put over by 
Walter Reuther will be worn for- 


ever green. 
° 


SINCE HARRY TRUMAN con- 
siders any call for Peace with the 
Soviet Union as coming from 
“traitors,” his Wall Street cronies 
will henceforth have to do their 
chiseling in the graveyards of the 


people. . 


| On each tombstone they may 


change thé engraving to read 


“REST IN TREASON.” 
2 o ° 
In the words of the President: 


Special to the Michigan Worker 


TOLEDO Ohio.—The record of 
Richard T. Gossers “ability to 
pay alimony to his wife Ruth M. 
Gosser makes interesting reading 
as one scans through the lady's 
petition filed in court here. 

She says, “The plaintiff is a 
vice-president of the International 
Union for the United Auto Work- 
ers of the CIO and is paid the 
salary of eight hundred ($800): dol- 
lars per month as such officer. De- 
fendant ‘further says that plaintiff 
in addition to his salary as vice- 
president of said union receives 
large and substantial payments of 
cash from his dealings with or- 
ganized Jabor and employers, the 
sum of which the defendant be- 
lieves to be in excess of ten thou- 


“Defendant further says that 


Shultz, respondent herein, are the 
owners of all shares of stock in 
the Colonial Hardware & Sporting 
Goods Store, Inc., located at 1954 
West Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio; 
that said corporation had profits 
in excess of twenty thousand ($20,- 
000) dollars for the year of 1948.” 


established as. proven facts in court 


then Gosser will be an individual 


DETROIT. —Shop workers at 
the Midland Steel plant this week 
condemned the do-fiothing aitti- 
tude of President Truman and his 
supporters while civil rights was 
being scuttled in Congress. Their 
comments were: 

Frank Adams, spray painter: 
“Truman and his Democrats will 
never get away with again steal- 
ing Wallace’s platform.” 

Willie Hutchinson, oiler: “If 
Truman had been in Washington 
instead of basking down on the 
beach in: Florida-he could have 
encouraged his Democrats to 
battle to the end, the filibusters.” 

Hooper Fincher, bar puller: 
“Truman will never get my vote 


| 


again.” 


Detroiters Disgusted byTruman 
Betrayal of Civil Rights Project| 


driver: “I don't think the South 
should rule the United States with 
their filibusters, that should be 
outlawed.” 

Suzah Brown, conveyor opera- 
tor: “I don't think cheap politics 
should have any place where hu- 
man rights are involved.” 

Joseph Chetum, conveyor work- 
er: “The workers will remember 
Truman's false promises when 
they go to the polls, April 4, here 
in Michigan.” 

Robert James, press operator: 
“Truman proves he was only play- 
ing politics in civil rights, we saw 
that when he would not move to 
end segregation in the armed 


do s0,,; 


7 


, 


Willie Glen: “Fourteen million 
Negroes, the Jewish people and 
other minorities will remember 
Truman.” 


Tere Brown, press operator: 
“the way these Democrats and Re- 
publicans kick a civil right around 


youd think they did not know 
that human rights are involved. 

The Civil Rights Congress here 
said: 

“Michigan’s answer to the 1949 
“Dixie Compromise” must be to 
mobilize hundreds of people to at- 
tend the Conference of Democ- 
racy and Rights, scheduled for 
April 1-2, at Music Mall, Detroit, 
8 p.m. where U. S. Senator Langer 


May Irk Pa: 


plaintiff (Gosser) and Melvin M. | 


If Mrs. Gosser’s allegations are! 


Gosser’s Shady Deals — 
Bared in Alimony Suit 
Reuther : 


| RICHARD GOSSER 
sand ($10,000) dollars per year.” 


‘who each year, when he files his 
\income tax with Uncle Sam, pays 
taxes on a total of $29,000 a year. 
‘Remember, Mrs. Gosser claims 
‘Gosser gets $800 a month salary 
from the UAW, that comes to 
'$9600 a year; then she claims he 
gets $10,000 a year from his deal- 
ings with employers and_ labor; 
‘then there is the partnership in 
the Colonial Hardware and Sport- 
‘ing Goods Store that she claims 
made in excess of $20,000 in 1948. 
Figure that Gosser gets half of 
that, which would equal $10,000 


a year. 

With the “opening of the books” 
'Gosser's wife seemingly nas proved 
the point of Gosser’s “ability to 
pay.” 

Goessers record in the UAW 
and particularly in the city of 
Toledo is one of closest colllabora- 
tion with the employers. His ac- 
tivities in the highly publicized 
Toledo Labor-Management-Citi- 
zens Committee has been to side 
with employers in all kinds of pro- 
duction schemes and _ arbitration 
techmics. 

The Willy's Overland Corp. is 
doubtless grateful to Gosser for 
his action in tying wage increases 
to increased productivity. His well 
known bias against Negro work- 
ers has been the talk of the UAW 
of years, despite offorts by the 
Reuther clique to cover it up. 

His organized gangs of goons 
at every convention of the UAW 
have been the cause of much bitter 


comment among honest, delegates. 


| forces when he had the power to}and National Elk leader. Finley 
Lawrence Galloway, ,, tractor, on chm oll 
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UAW ELECTION ROUNDUP 


Job Actions Reutherites Ousted by 
In 5P lants Dodge Local 3 Voters 


DETROIT.—The incumbent Art Grudzen Reutherite administration of the 20,000 
member Dodge UAW Local 3 was decisively defeated in final elections for local officers. 
The end of long years of Reuther control was signalizea when Frank Czarny, Fi- 


nancial Secretary-elect, who ran®— : 
lon both slates ‘in the primary,|third ticket presidential candidate 
F ? threw his support to the anti-|™ the primary. Campaigning for GM Guys 


Reuther ticket in the final race. | the defeat of Grudzen without en- 
dorsing Bartellbort, the left-pro- 


DETROIT.—Mass resistance by the rank and file of ears _egeeggir Sa0n os Ts gressives also supported Frank 


the CIO Auto Workers is reaching new heights as they Sesteliber’s 58S malty onl Hopkins, Sgt.-at-Arms candidate, Resent 


battle employers’ attempts to increase speedup on produc- proximated the 519 votes received - only Negro in the race. Hop- 
ins received 4,076 votes as 


tion lines. : . 
ee lines The week of March 13 saw two thousand F ord|by John Zaremba, left-progressive | - gainst 5,682 votes for John Mi- e 
Otor Building workers mass in, helik, Bartellbort candidate GM io r | 


_ front of building superintendent ; 
ce Woods’ office, during their|| Net Re ee Pr eeey sk iiiet seal sutsesk tae tee 
unch period, protesting increased Allies in Battle anti-Reuther forces in the UAW| DETROIT.—With news of Gen- 
re am | - alg came For Pay Increase elections. William Gerbe, Reu-|¢agl Motors’ $440,000,000 profits 

“ths Eo ged a won a ; therite, defeated Frank Danowski for 1948 the main topic of discus- 

. uction. yar for president by a vote of 2,342 to|sion in GM plants, here are some 

Budd Wheel workers put on EFYING THE STAND of the Reuther nek ee 2.215. A recount ‘of 51 chal-|typical comments made to Mich- 

their coats when 15 of their fel- pensions at the expense of wage increases, _ -Cl lenged ballots was expected to net|igan Worker shop correspondents: 
low workers were disciplined for local unions have already adopted the demand for a cents raise | 4), vice-presidency to Ralph Feli-| Chevrolet Forge: 

refusing to go along with in-| in pay, plus company-paid-for pensions. } cia, anti-Reutherite, who was six Weank: Tiudiiem.” walen: eee 
creased production demands of the/ This stand of the UAW’s rank and file received unexpected | yotes behind in the primary. "int vi htek wth (ee nail 
company. backing last week from the national CIO News. — On this basis the Reutherites poration making  $440,000,000 

Ford Highland Park workers| The ClO economists favor subs tantial wage ll j= | would have four of the contested| snd the cost of living supposedly 
fought against speedup there. Creases, acocrding to a as a Y local posts and the anti-Reuther going isin that something emelie 
Drtant’ Dicldrunk| workers ‘tock seu in this official CIO organ. Says the 4 4 my — ae ee atene> thie alien thing—when we 
, edulis : , a our conteste osts. e locals . 
a walk when the line was jacked What is needed? Substantial and con- DT hm Setrel will be detnieabald b “the end up with a wage cut and then 
ha to-day i calle er ee y ) 
up esperate day-to-day battle Sasa slide tn Deakd ae work. Bgl Se aa aa are told by Reuther to wait till 

still rages at Hudson,’s with the tinual rises in the buying power or the w Bs « *"% |coming race for the Shop Com- 1950.” 

’ _ ass oe ‘ a > "see : j 

company locking the work ers, farmers, profesional people—the mass of a “Je | mittee. 3 

a ocking the workers out) American citizens. Prices are not coming ee ie MR cstte tickets were de: Fay Gentry, chairman bargain- 
ee days in a row. 7 down, and wages must be lifted. Substantial ee feated in Ford Local 206 Long ing: “That $440,000,000 gravy 
Hardly a major plant in the city wage increases will provide a great reservoir feo i “tt train the company got out of our 

last k did - a & Beach, California; Ford Local 200, |,’ 

. Pe id not report attempts of buying power. teed aed Bout Lace G80 tn hides should be the basis for us 
y the companies to wring extra . WS _...1. |who produced it getting a big 
rofits out of the workers by add- LESS THAN 80 cents can’t be considered a substantial wage Michigans. Upper Peninsula. slice of it—net a wage cut.” 

' James E. Patterson defeated Lou 

ing new speed to the lines as the} increase in the auto industry because even the 30 cents merely Michener 503 to 332 for president] Jimmy Long, committeeman: 
pala i — - . a me ae o— of the oe ae st of Local 206, taking his entire on Ce making piles of 

€e two ousana men aqaemon- § aisO Sign can a e economists Deleve a row- anti-Reuther slate with him. Ro oug ut we et a wage cut. 

stration in the Ford Rouge Motor} ing unemployment makes the need for substantial wage increases England, incumbent Local 900 That's got to al and fast. 

Building is the second of that type all the more urgent. This is quite different from the contention prexy, recorded a 2 to 1 victory! Steve Homikov, alternate com- 

‘ina week. One occurred previous-| of, the UAW-CIO Board that the declining” cost-of-living index |for his anti-Reuther ticket. The mitteeman: “What’s happened. to 
ly 800 oa a ) oe — A bg government makes it proper to sidetrack wage increases in |trctee race was thrown into a us shouldn’t happen to an unor- 
i workers held a mass dem- ; runoff after meeting a plurality for| ganized worker. Here we are 
onstration before the superintend- We don’t accept the false theory of the CIO economists that |the England slate a The -— a union, we get a wage cut 
ents office, protestng the com-| patchwork reforms can halt economic depressions under our dying |Iyan Brown ticket supporting thé|and the corporation reports the 
oot hy arrogant refusal to settle| capitalist system. 30-cent wage increase demand de- highest profits in its whole history. 
3 ls ? 4 ae But we certainly agree that substantial wage increases, in- oe Reuther ticket in Lo-|Nog wonder. I’m for doing some- 
e Motor Building super had| creased unemployment and social security benefits, a 30-hour week | ca ; thing about this.” 
fled when the workers got to his with 40 haurs pay, curbing speedap, and shimilar measures, can On the eve of-the elections in om Frost. assembly: “I su 
office. Paul Boatin, progressive} ease the shock of the depression as it hits out against the working | the 65,000-strong Ford Local 600, — i ’ will tell Y ses ai 
oandidate for Building chairman,| people. Virgil Lacey, progressive presiden-|POS®, Stuer Ww cut as a sacri. 
spo e to the vast crowd with Hence the growing layoffs in the auto industry makes the | tial local candidate, and eo — ae ca ae sechell Stl adil 
which dozens of company super-| demand for a 30-cent raise, for reopening the GM contract and |¢andidate for president ,s ” ~ thet we whens lock an ieee 
— and wr Relations! anding wage cuts all the more urgent. a SE sod beltion the offen- wage cut. Wal that aan wil 
ooges were mingling. . SiV i -baiting. te germ 
“This isn’t a strike or a stop- - ‘|!’ “On the Marshall Plan,” said}not blind me. A wage cut is a 
ge,” Boatin said, “We come IN PAST YEARS Reuther argued that the auto barons could Lacey and Orr, ““f it feeds the | wage cut in any union mans lan- 
ere encour own tiene. Seven hnn.| PAY Wee mctenses because they have the “ability to pay.” But poor and needy of Europe we are|guage. What type of leadership 
eed “wiillere hevelhess laid offi SY that the auto barons are reporting all-time high bonanza profits |for jt, If it is used to support |have _ we that negotiates wage 
in our building while the speedup for 1948 this argument 1S forgotten. a tyrannical government we are cuts? 
ets: worse. Five million workers _ Reuther has never accepted the correct labor policy that since jagainst it. We can’t have much} In Flint: 
4 the nation are unemployed. The the workers create all wealth, they are entitled to the highest wage |faith in my plan when it is ad- Jimmy Smith, Chevrolet: “Work- 
workers today here are serving no- they can force out of their employ ers regardless of how muh profit | ministered by Paul Hoffman, the|.,; are always entitled to wage 
tice that we will not stand idly by) ““"™"™S ™ the exploiters’ kitty. anti-labor president of Stude-|-siseg even though some people in 
ile w ‘ baker, whose lawyers drew up the i obs 
while workers are driven into the the union don’t think so. Those 
streets. FINALLY, the argument made by the UAW top command |Taft-Hartley Act.” softs useve Gl con ae 
ee Lehor Relat: that a 30-cent raise plus company-paid-for pensions is asking for Pointing out that the UAW P P / 
see many Labor Relations) «)-. +) se cky” th dll f Iahhten' dill : as C. Baulton, A. C. Spark Plug: 
men listening. Let them listen. W pie-in-the-sky comes with ill grace from these babies who prom- | seeks to limit profits, Lacey and_| , 4 
ie ieeiialetd oh:Miien tee ke ©! ise the workers the moon in words and then sellte for wage-cutting |Orr said they “do not favor the| We used to hear a lot about 
cree 4 poaptey te re _GM escalator contracts in deeds. so-called “free enterprise’ system.” | W#8eS out of profits. Seems funny 
tee Poa | heer tap le * Thus a couple of years ago the UAW Education Department |They urged support on their pro-|to me that with these kind of 
“A : ra a return the! recorded in a pamphlet: gram which deals with the union profits we have to take cuts. 
oh = bh WOFKETS and give “In the UAW-CIO we are going to ask for a guaranteed an- | issues Lee Conway, Buick: “Sure we 
- iid 4 Bray se — pte nual wage this year, 52 weeks pay a year with a guarantee of at A summarized score board in 37|Should ask for an mcrease. How 
pel di S 7 For Ppa ers in the! Jeast 40 hours pay each week. Today in 1947 a guaranteed annual | UAW local unions showed: 24 lo-|can GM cry poor now? 5 
— m - cars to Ford| wage need not be any more difficult to negotiate than seniority |cals anti-Reuther, 12 locals pro-| W. C. Lowe, Fisher Body: “We 
tr at sharply reduced rates.”| protection was in 1937.” Reuther and Plymouth Local 51|never have agreed at my local that 

e workers’ leaders then left a But this sober demand, together with such demands as the |recording a stalemated victory for|we should take cuts. This only 

tement of their demands with} guaranteed 40 hours week pay, industry-wide _— pay wage con- |Reuther. There are some 900 lo-|shows how right we have been to 
_. — in mr’ supers office and ee Pte a — . ts ox by Reuther in words, and |cals in the UAW, with most of as contract reopening on 
0 work. then shoved down the drain during the actual contract bargaining. | them covering small shops. wages." 


Send 'Em Home’ Is Profitable Hudson Plan 


By a Hudson Worker to be time-studied after the com-{ Matthews flays the officers and|benefits. ‘tended by Joe Ferris—to which 
DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car|pany had pulled two men from|membership of Local 154 for an| After the Bland-Gates victory|Local officers were not invited— 
mpnay is attempting to wring|the job. alleged record of 84 work stop-|and defeat of the two red-baiting,|the men stayed home, giving the 
ery last drop of syeat from re-| In department after department,|pages while Ferris pleads for/|lily-white opposition slates in the|}company an excuse to close down 

¥sting workers in order to increase|the militancy of insecure Hudson|“more patience and understand-|Local elections, the company post-|again. This angered production 
fits which swelled almost| workers flares like flash lightning.|ing” to allow management aj|ed red-and - white -and-blue signs| workers, who only go home when 
ee-fold last year. The slogan of Local 154 officers—|chance to prove “it is willing to|appealing for “more production.” |th> company locks them out for 
Faced with dwindling sales, the “No retreat on the fight against|provide a full work week.” “The more we produce, the|opposing speedup measures. 


gompany jumps at every pretext to|spéedup"— met the mood of the} [Local officers and stewards | Sooner we get sent home by the] Suspicion arises that dissension 
gend home and blame “stop- workers who reelected them over- proved in a leaflet that manage- company,” a worker commented. is being created to install an Inter- 


fier a This happened reecntly| whelmingly. ment could easily keep the plant} The Reutherite regional leader- national Administrator over the 


er a two-hour struggle in Body| The company’s blame-it-on-the-| open five days by running the|ship is apparently attempting to ? 
rim when dierealar shift work-| union line othdied by Reuther’s|block line six pte: pte B to nyt of the Gratiot p oo gS present rr leadership. 
objected to an attempt to jam| henchmen, Regional Director Nor- oreo § Secretary Paul Gates,/chanical diivsion against produc- The rank-and-file demand for « 
dhesnghsivatsattion bodies pet:hoar/man Matthews arid Joo ‘Fertis of|the four-day week is manageménit’s}tion workers: ‘Aftér a meetirig of| 30-hour wéek at 40-houts’ pay if 
end when a windcord team refused/the East Side Regional Office, |way to chisel on unemployment| mechanical division stewards at-| growing ever more popular, 
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SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


Sharecroppers, Negro and White, 
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Negro Council Candidate _ 
Negroes 


[78 preached sermons from the pulpit 


WORI 


~ 
~ 
~ 


ceived one of its greatest jolts in 


the history of Dallas when How- wy 
ard Daniels, 39, was certified to oo 


appear on the ballot for the mu- 


nicipal elections to be held April = 
5 os 


“This marks the first time that a 2 
Negro has ever sought to be a| # 


candidate for the City Council. 
The nominating petitions for Mr. 
Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident 
and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concern, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. | 

An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular: acclaim accorded 
Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 
was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white church, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
mittée. Rev. Timothy M. Cham- 


i.  - |urging Daniels’ election. Appeals 
.._|for campaign funds in churches, 
+ |made by Negro and white speak- 
fj ...|ers, are receiving enthusiastic fe- 

& © | sponse. 
h = |Church, after an ap 
F™ | Ruckers, a line extending half way 
™° around the: block was formed to} 


At the Boll St. Baptist 
1 by Rev. 


give contributions to the campaign 


; ae fund. Full support from the in- 


terdenominational Ministerial Al- 


i © | liance is expected. 


be | Director 


HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap- 
tist Church, was named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
tu the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
already pledged support to Dan- 


iels. 
> 


Juanita Craft, Southwestern 
of the NAACP. has 
pledged support, and feels that 
the membership of her organiza- 
“ will be solidly behind Dan- 
iels. 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the.tax bur- 
den from -he low income and 
small home-owner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 


of discrimination and better pay | 


for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels’ tampaign and he 
is conceded a good chance for 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


election. : 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Co 


{ 


. 


d War, Jimcrow — 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, begin 


putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home, Thus the chickens of Wall Street’s 
tn 


world grab are coming home to 
roost. ! 

© The workers, organized in 
the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
—he is NOT replaced. His. work 
is simply added to the labor of 


those remaining. 


.® Grievences are piling up over} 
« pay scales and classification of ‘jobs, 


and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up: in 
red-tape for months. 

® The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpenmg 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


4 


as 
liné workers, etc. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are being 
hired and only a handful of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. | 
The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude ‘of the com- 
panies are: | | 
1—They ‘have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
‘production,’ at will, to a consider- 
able degree; and still have a good 
supply. Imports of crude oil 
réached 144,000 barrels daily in 


1948, ah 
Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly- 
wood . movie stars arriving by 


| 


skin color, who compose over a 
fourth of Houston's population. 
Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves unable at 


common laborers or assembly-worried letter to the. heads of six 


major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue’ from 


duced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur- 
ing the Governor that there’ was 
“no cause for alarm.” | 


As refining processes are de- 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the. American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts, _ : 

2—Spending huge’ sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
‘production-facilities, the oil-com- 
panies have been able to do away 
with more and more production 
jobs. The new catalytic cracking 
process developed during the war 
uses ONE man, where the old 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore: 


’gross production taxes had been re-|. 


A Valliant Ally of Labor If Organized 


By Sam Hall 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


[TABOR HAS a tough job to organize the South and win a decent 

life for southern workers. It cannot do the job unless it rallies 
all its allies and leads them in a head on fight against Wall Street 
and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 

We Communists continually point out that the oppressed 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, ¢an turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 

If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this b beer force 
into a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fighting against the economic 
and political measures of oppression against Ne- 
groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 
movement one of labor's greatest assets — OR- 

GANIZATION. 
<7 ) 

THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of th 
Negro people -in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negro 
majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economi¢e 
organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farm ~ 
wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite = 
the relative good times during and for a period since the war, these — 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With no = 
political rights — not even a token ballot—they face tremendous © 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization they are © 
powerless. 

Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles against the plantation-owning descendants of the slave | 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of the early 1930's in the deep 
South set glorious examples of militant struggle. However, théy 
carried on this struggle without full support from organized labor, 
and certainly without working class leadership. This was a basic 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 
landless farmers — Negro and white — face growing attacks on their 
standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 
croppers, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 


neled into organized form. “ - 


LABOR FACES both a responsibility.and an opportunity in 
this situation. Labor has the means of giving leadership and full © 
assistance to the organizing of the sharecroppers, tenants and § 
farm laborers. But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse 7 
to take a fundamental view of the problems the workers face. | 


The: industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- © 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade | 
unien experience, In a number of important strike situations in & 
the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 7 


_ farmers as scabs. 


These’men and women did not understand trade unionism, 
Their main desire. was to escape from the starvation of the planta- F 
tions; and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the © 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those being F 
used as strikebreakers their response was good and large numbers | 
of them refused to‘scab.. <n 


'“" ~ ‘Blowever, organization in the plantation areas can tum these & 


masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the & 
bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement, and, more, © 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- § 
ing southern reaction. —— 
The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set © 
up FTA legislative committees among the landless farmers. I 
haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good © 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 


and FTA should have the assistance and support of. all labor © 


"in this effort. Organization of the sharecroppers would be a. mile- 
stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressive South that the 
people of the whole nation need. 


Seek Punishment 


Of Negro’s Killer 


special train, featured the openin will soon be finding it “cheaper” 


precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a table or sleep.in.a bed. These 
are American citizens of a darker 


here of the $20,000,000 ain: 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 
oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local newspapers wallowed 
in descriptions ~ 3 the ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Emeral Room for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
500,000, ‘who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 


AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
sor 150,000 persons forbidden 
by  ¥, custom and the police- 
mz... club ever to enter the sacred 


this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more of 
their weekly wages. 


The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 


|American workers on strike at 


from 


little something can be spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro and Mexican- 


these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
trying to ‘get their wages raised 
$82. a week to a minimum 


and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 

O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and ‘security to the oil workers. It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


CORRECTION 


The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury system was not 


, 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de- 
mand for justice in the year-old 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “the continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker’ in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 


on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement 


calls for a “vigorous prosecution 


effort” inst Bladsacker, who 
was ind icted for manslaughter 
more than IO months ago. 


06 $40-fer their heavy labor,’ ° 


= 


a Negro, as ‘erroneo , ed 
ter® tn eho ieuee6 Marches. 


.. The statement d 


+“Jt has ‘ben a year’ since: the 


killing of Brooks; and more 


public street in Gretna, Louisiana, | po 


10 months since his killer was ina 
dicted, and still the slayer has note 
been brought to trial. Worse still. © 
reliable reports indicate that then 
indicted police officer is still on® 
duty directing traffic at the very® 
spot where he .shot Brooks to® 
death, endangering other citizeng 
by his presence and outraging 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizeng 
therefore protest- the continuedy 
employment of Bladsacker, as rem. 
rted to us, and we call for 
prompt trial on the crime fe 
which he has been indicted. W 
call for a vigorous prosecution ef. 
troused the, ghtcous iadignati 
aro € n cous in j tior 
of thousands — of oo 
white:and Negro, 


et 


7 : 
a 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IGAN 


Bill McKie Flays 
"Ford Facts’ Editor 
On Aid to: Wall St. 


Not ‘Pie in the Sky’ 


Editor, Michigan Worker: | 
The editor of Ford Facts did 


not have the courage to print the 
statement I sent in issued by Chief 
Justice Wolfe of Utah and 100 
noted lawyers denouncing the 
trial of the 12 Communist leaders. 
Instead, he attacked me. 

In my reply I wrote, in part: 

“You know that the American 
working people are opposed to the 
war plans of the Wall Street 
clique which is in control of our 
government. Do you have to be 
told that out of the $40,000,000,- 
000 hell-bent-for-war budget of 
Truman's, only one percent is go- 
ing for housing and the social wel- 
fare of our people? Do you pre- 
tend to believe that there is no 
connection between the _indict- 
ment of those 12 Communists and 


this budget? 


“The Wall Street clique knows 
that in order to bring on this war 
it must destroy the resistance of 
the working class. How can it do! 
it? By weakening and destroying 
our labor unions. It is doing this 
by a double offensive. 


On the one hand they use such 
laws as the Tart-Hartley Act, on 
the other by creating dissension 
and civil war within the unions | 
themselves under the slogan of 
anti-Communism. 


“This anti-Communist. hysteria 
becomes a weapon to silence any 
voice against profiteering and war- 
mongering. . . . Ih the name of 
‘defense of democracy we _ take 
the path to fascism. 


“President Trumans calling 
William Z. Foster and Eugene 
Dennis traitors is part and pafcel 
of the same plot. What is their 
crime? They advocate peace and 
an appeal to reason. They op- 

se the North Atlantic Pact as a 
ormation of a new anti-Comin- 
tern axis. 


They ‘oppose the revival of the 
war poténtial of the Ruhr. They 
oppose sending millions of dollars 
to be used by former willing fol- 
lowers of Hitler and Mussolini. 
And they urge and will continue 
to urge the American people to 
demand that their government 
sign a pact of friendship with the 
Soviet Union and its friends.” 


WILLIAM McKIE. 


Stick By McKie 


Editor, Michigan Worker: 
I agree 100 percent with what 


Ed Lock, president of the Plastic 
Building at the Rouge, said re- 
cently in a leaflet: “Ford Facts 
editor Dave Averill is absolutel 
shameless when he slanders Bill 
McKie as a traitor. : 


Here's part of what Lock wrote: 


“When Breech called for 22 
percent more speedup, when 
- hundreds of Ford korkers are 
being laid off weekly, when Bugas 
tells the union that Ford will give 
NOTHING in the coming nego- 
tiations, what does Ford Facts 
do about it? 


“Dave. Averill writes a_ half 
page of vile, lynch-inciting abuse 
against the heroic GRAND OLD 
MAN-—BILL McKIE, the beloved 
grand-dad of our Local 600. Still 
working in the shop, Bill has 
served his fellow workers over 50 
years as a union leader. He was 
fired by (Local 600 President) 
Thompson, though Thompson ad- 
mits he was the best Compensa- 
tion Director he ever had. ... 


FORD WORKER. 


‘tually are free for the first time 


Editor, Michigan Worker: 


The last general membership 
meeting of Packard Local 190, 
UAW, which was to have dealt 
primarily with installation of off- 
cers, was turned into a forum for 
Norm Matthews, Reutherite East 
Side co-editor. : 


Matthews held the floor inter- 
minably, spouting the Reutherite 
line of surrender to the bosses and 
no determined fight this year to 
win wage increases, 30 hours work 
at 40 hours pay, etc. He red- 
baited and termed the workers 
just demands “pie in the sky.” 


James Lindahl, elected record- 
ing secretary on the Urban slate 
and supposed progressive, agreed. 
But Ken Saunders of the Bargain- 
ing Committee and Moose Macks, 
trustee, pointed out that the work- 
ers had a right to “more than a 
mere slice” of Packard Motor Car 
Company's record profits. 

- PACKARD WORKER. 


Hearst's New Pal 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 

I see that the Detroit Times 
now finds its former enemy, the 
AFL, its honest and reputable 
friend. I’m referring to the big 
editorial on March 14 quoting the 
AFL’s slanderous claim that Jews 
are being persecuted in the East- 
ern Democracies where they ac- 


from pogrom incitements. 


But then again, I learned from | 
years of reading the Detroit 
Times, that the leaders of the AFL 


are racketeers. 
DETROITER. 


Foundry Layoffs 


Editor, Michigan Worker: 


In the light of GM’s tremendous | 
profits, the current layoffs in the 
foundries begin to add up. 


Mr. Gardner, president of the 
Detroit Grey Iron Foundry, stated 
in his Christmas speech to the’ 
Grey Iron workers that our work- | 
ers are turning out the best and 
the most work in the industry, 
and the best proof of it is that in 
1948 the company made “the big- 


gest profits in its history.” 


And at the same time the com- 
pany began layofis on June 30, 
1948, and since that time has 
never called back its full crew of 
workers. 


We are now working three to 
four days a week. Layoffs for 
us—big profits for the company! 

M. WORK. 


Prices to Climb 

Federal Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics Ewan Clague has pre- 
dicted that food prices are due to 
rise from two percent to three per- 
cent between March and Septem- 


ber. 


Big Business Control 

Four hundred and fifty-five cor- 
porations, totaling ¥% of 1 percent 
of all U. S. corporations, now con- 
trol 51 percent of total American 
business assets. 


State Sales Tax 


Workers paid more state sales 
taxes in 1948 than in any year in 
history. The Federation of Tax 
Administrators estimated that the 
general sales tax take was more 
than $1,500,000,000. 
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Cops Join Hooalums in Bar 


In Attack onWayne Students 


By John Cherveny 


DETROIT.—Police detectives, who did not identify themselves, and 40 hired ‘bar 
goons teamed up to oust 20 Negro and white Wayne University students from the Jim- 
crow Alcove Bar, when the students attempted to test Michigan’s Diggs Law. A law stu- 


dent suffered a cut below his eye® 


when a goon struck him, breaking 
his glasses. Another student was 
bruised. (No students will be 
named because of feared action 
against the students by Wayne 
University.) 

The inter-racial student group 
walked into the Alcove Bar, 5019 
Woodward Ave., Friday evening 
and asked to be served. When re- 
fused they~called the police. 


The student who made the call 
quoted a Canfield Station officer 
as saying, “Yea we know all about 
the (Alcove) affair.” 


For half an hour, the goons 
along the bar mixed with detec- 
tives, attempted to provoke _ the 
group. 

Sensing the police and goon 
cooperation, students started to 
leave the bar. Then they were 
physically attacked while the de- 
tectives stood by. The students 
said they saw police waiting in a 
doorway of a corner drug store. 
No arrests were made. 

The bitter struggle to end dis- 
crimination at the Alcove started 
2 months ago. The Committee on 
Inter-Relations of Wayne Univer- 
sity Student Council initiated a 
boycott campaign after members 
of the Committee were refused 
service. 

Most of the student organiza- 
tions, including fraternities and 
sororities, are supporting the boy- 
cott. As a result Alcove manage- 
ment has lost a_ considerable 
amount of business. 

Three weeks ago a racist clique 


issued a leaflet on the campus and‘ 


in front of the Alcove Bar calling 
all students fighting discrimination 
“Russian Siblings’. The students 
on the campus are now asking: 
“Did the Alcove management pay 
for the fancy leaflet?” The leaf- 
let was signed by. a 28-year-old 
“Freshman,” M. Calero. 

This Calero was soundly beaten 
in the Collegian, Wayne Univer- 
sity newspaper, by indignant stu- 
dents when he tried to peddle ra- 
cism in the student letter box. 

Protests and suit for prosecu- 
tion against Alcove have been 
made by the Student Council 
Committee (CIR). No action has 
been taken by the Prosecuting 
Attorney. 

Suit and injunction’ to be lodged 
against Alcove is being considered 


iby the 20 Wayne .University 


students, 


Spring Term Starts 


At Marxist School 


DETROIT.—Hundreds of stu- 
dents are attending the Michigan 
School of Social Science, whose 
spring term began last week. 


Registration is still being ac- 
cepted at 2419 Grand River, 
room 4. Those signing up now 
will miss one of the 10 2-hour ses- 
sions. 


There is still room for more 
students in classes on elementary 
Marxism-Leninism and _ political 
economy, and in beginners’ and 
advanced courses on Negro his- 
tory and the struggle for Negro 
liberation. A seminar on women 
in present-day society will be led 
by guest lecturers. 


eee at 


DPW MEN STOP WORK 


Sewage division workers in De- 
troits Department of Public 
Works proved last Wednesday 
that they could not be intimidated 
by. supervisors who quote the 
Hutchinson Act. More than 200 
members of Local 4938, UPW- 
CIO, reported to a _ grievance 
meeting instead of to work in re- 
sponse to a call from the Detroit 
Joint Board of the CIO Public 
Workers. 


The stoppage completely tied 
up all sewer construction: and 
maintenance work in the city of 
Detroit, as the men gathered in 
the. streets outside the Sewer 
Maintenance Yards and no one 
went through the gates. 


Yale Stuart, president of the 
Detroit Joint Board, said the men 
did not report to work in order to 
“give DPW officials an oppor- 
tunity to meet ‘with the sade 
to hear their grievances.” __ 


After the head of the sewage 
division had announced that a 
grievance meeting scheduled for 
today would be called off, the 
men voted to carry their griev- 
ances in a body “right to the top.” 


From 7 until 10 a.m. no one 
entered the gates at the yard at 
John R St. and State Fair Ave. 
The men then piled into Street 
cars and went to City Hall to meet 
with DPW Commisioner Thomas 
C. Hanson. They returned to 
work when the grievance ae 
which had been summarily call 
off by supervision was re-sched- 
uled for 2 oclock, the time it 
was originally set for. 


DPW officials, expecting on- 
the-job action by the workers, sent 
top supervision to all construction 
and maintenance crews the day 
before the stoppage to read them 
the Hutchinson Act and_ to 
threaten them with loss of jobs 


and criminal penalties if they 
walked out. 


Just how effetcive their intimi- 
dation was can be judged by the 
fact that only workers at the 
vital sewage pumping. stations, 
permitted to stay on the job by 
fhe union, reported for work. 


Crievances on which the men 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of the Daily 
Worker, America’s fighting news- 


IN FACE OF INTIMIDATION 


demanded settlement included 
health and safety hazards, work- 
ing out of classification, and work- 
ing without proper supervision. 


New Local 3 Officers 


Were Firm on Wages 


DETROIT.—Reutherite _right- 
wing negotiators attempted to sell 
out the 1948 Chrysler strikers ior 
a six-cent raise, newly-elected left- 
wing officers at Dodge Local 3 
charged in their campaign. 

“Because we walked out and 


threatened to expose the six-cent 
deal, the bargaining agents had 
to continue to bargain and we 
finally reached a settlement for 13 
cents an hour,” they said. “And 
because we fought further we 
were not saddled with a Reuther- 
type contract in which the em- 
ployes have to take a two-cent 
cut.” | 


Defeated Reutherite President 
Art Grudzen had accused his: op- 
ponent of “walking out when the 
chips were down, following -the 
six-cent offer. 


General Repairs 
® GAS ® OIL 


Road Service Brake Service 
Collision Bamping 
Painting Undercoating 


GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 


a Se ~~ 


WEb 
Pick-up and Delivery 


BETTY 


Cleaners, Tailors and Furriers 


5600 JOY ROAD 


jJ.S.ROYSTER | 
=—\5 MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


Phone MA 7564 
2944 Hanley, Detroit, Mich. 


i 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 


© Borsht 


© Golubtsi 


© Nalesniki 


© Vareniki 


DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


_ COOPERATIVE 


lst Branch 
2934 YEMANS 


RESTAURANTS 
2nd Branch 
9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


Painting - Decorating 
Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 
252 E. Palmer TR 26752 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 


Phone TA 5-9366 
5546 Michigan at Junction 


Furniture ° Appliances 
Floor Coverings 
J. GREEN 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
2660 CRATIOT FI 1124 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Bf tee “Phohe ‘UN 35-9985" oe ‘ 
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U.P. Unions, Co-op Hit Trial 
Of ‘12’; Back CRC Parley 


DETROIT.—Trade union and cooperative organizations in the Upper Peninsula will 
be represented at the April 1-2 Civil Rights Conference here. Action of the Dickinson County 
CIO expressed the deep concern felt in that area at the Truman-Williams betrayal of civil 
rights promises. Calling on Presi-® we 


dent Truman and Attorney Gen-; 
eral Clark to drop the rigged in- 
dictment of the 12 Communist 


leaders, the CIO Council voted to 
send two delegates to the Detroit PRESENTS PLAN TQ 


parley, to contribute $25 to its ex- 


penses and to present a 15-minute 
civil rights speech over Ironwood MEFT RISING LAYOFFS 
and Iron Mountain radio stations. 


The National Cooperative of ST. JOSEPH, Mich.—Growing unemployment that 
Ironwood will also have represent-| shows one-third of the population in the twin cities idle hy 


atives at the April 1-2 conference.) j4y, UE Local 931 called upon the City Commission of 
Its interest in the civil rights cause| Benton Harbor and St. Joseph to® 


was voiced in a sharp letter to the/initiate a people’s relief program | W$ aciced for veterans because 
President. on the local level. the 52-20 plan expires in July. 


: Congress has failed to extend the 
“Wo thi nrititce, tn thi .| _ This action came in response to |" | 
We think reaction in this coun demands of 19 UE delegations |Plan beyond July. 


try,” they wrote, “want to outlaw], oo aoq by local President Frank| There are signs in the farming 


the Communist Party in order to president of the Viloco unit of the communities that unemployment 
do what Hitler did—outlaw all/local. A similar delegation,|Will extend this summer. Under 
haeded by local President Frank normal conditions “a “s aang 
MM. area some unemployed are ab- 
smash the trade unions which also oe oy Hadi esceting sorbed during "Wig eg oe ona 
include the cooperatives ... We Mayor Gideon read a UE , cual But this season farmers are being 
call. upon you, Mr. President, to/letter to the City Commission that hit by high prices for commodi- 


dismiss these indictments and to|pointed out, “not a single elected | tes = aa = low 
voc public official . . . in the twin cities | Prices which they seu. / neces- 
uphold the constitutional right of has registered alarm over the fact|sity, the farmer must hire the 


the American voters to be the sole/11,.+ 400 citizens of this commu- | cheapest help possible. Thou- 
judges of the program of any po- nity can't find work. sands of migrant workers from 


litical party, including the Com-| “Local officials should be the South come to these areas for 
munist Partv.” planning direct relief programs, work. This year, because of the 
. public works, projects, slum clear-| high rate of unemployment in the 


Similar action was taken by the ance, permanent low rent hous-|South, thousands more will come. 
Ironwood local of the CIO Wood- ing,” the letter continued. Plight This. will aggravate unemploy- 
workers. of the farmer in the local areas |ment rather than alleviate it. 


Other organizations throughout! was cited. Under these conditions there 
Michigan are being roused to ac-} Of the 3,400 men and women/will be not less than 5,000 unem- 


progressive organizations’ and 


tion by the betrayal. of Truman’s|unemployed, the local pointed| ployed in the twin cities by May. 
civil rights program and by the|out, 1,440 of them are not eligible| This means that nearly 15,000 
state administration’s failure to|for unemployment compensation. people in a community of 50,000 
smash anti-labor legislation and|The balance of 2,000 drawing un-/|will be faced with real economic 
push FEPC legislation. employment compensation find |trouble. 


the Small checks totally inade- a hag eg . “ya 
ing i he CRC office at 424/quate to meet their basic necessi-|the people 0 Benton Harbor an 
Reid Bldg. ~wears 96 eiies ties. For many terms of eligibility |St. Joseph to press City Commis- 
6278 Mini, OE io well as for unemployment checks are |s1ons into immediate action pro- 
at Bay organizations. Tickets at|Unning out. A further hardship’ grams to correct the situation. 


$1.50 and $3 are also being 


buen Aol * Shirley Foster, Active Unionist, 


Music Hall which 
dressed by Sen. William Langer, 


é; ' . 
Dey malar Wilen. Atom RUNS for Flint School Board 


Secretary William Patterson. ! FLINT.-Shirley Foster, well- .«, | ee 


Many delegates’ credentials are 


Major time of the all-day ses- 7 F 
sion Saturday at 2705 Joy Rd. will known woman unionist an sigs 
be devoted to panels on Negro/gressive, is running for Flint 
rights, labors rights, political School Board, two-year term. 
freedom and rights of the foreign-|\4r< Foster is the wife of Howard 


born. Foster, Flint UAW leader and 


Ernest Goodman and Rose! . o¢ the famous ’37 sitdown 
Gregg will lead discussions ex- aillilie 
strikers. 


pected to bring forth resolutions } 
against police brutality, to; Mrs. Foster taught in Flint 
strengthen the Diggs anti-discrim-|schools for 11%-years. She is a 
ination law, enact FEPC laws and|charter member of the Flint Fed- 
oppose segregated and discrimina-|eration of Teachers (AFL), which 
tory housing. she helped to organize. She is 

Action for repeal of Taft-Hart-! also a member of the NAACP and 


ley and Bonine-Tripp and Hutch- ithe League of Women Voters. 


inson laws and for re-enactment of| Her program is: 
the Wagner Law is expected from} ® Adequate finances to support 


the labor panel. | 
The panel on political freedom, —— 

led by Rev. ee ra — Mau-|f - WHAT TO READ - best educational facilities in 

rice Sugar will deal with the in- ak Welk | | all city schools. 

“gee ~ 93 a ~ a nema ay oe s15.00 fl ° — to be paid befitting 

a * ers, the Callahan Act,/i. vy KARL MARX rst class teaching staff, also same 
eral and state “loyalty” orders, Silichent ‘Staite goo {fOr maintenance workers. 


the un-American Activities Com- ® Full democratic relations be- 


aie VLADIMIR LENIN 5 eo 
mittee and the handpicking of |} (, adittteds Gideronbe) tye {| tween administration and teach- 
ers, between teachers and students 


federal juries. Prof. Emeritus John 
L. Brunn of the U. of M. will dis- mee ged Iain: s.o9 {| 2nd in all school committees and 
cuss a student Bill of Rights.  |\'organizations. 

Anti-alien legislation and _ the a aiinaialin te linteoth wlies ® Eliminate discrimination and 
4 arer ms and persecution of thef i Ea - fjintolerance, with the school sys- 
oreign-born will be handled at the |] peryare ls baad ya stare || tem to advocate open hearings on 
panel led by Stanley Nowek. by Friedrich Engles 1.59 || all problems effecting the commu- 


nity. 
SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT : ? 
® Free milk for children. 


dition oe The election is April 4. 


by Maurice Dobb 4.00 


SCIENCE AND IDEALISM 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


HERMAN STEFFES, president of the Wisconsin CIO Council, 

made a special trip to Detroit recently to ade Walter 
Reuther to call off a raid the UAW had = ite upon the AFL 
local at International Harvester. 


Reason: Steffes said it would get him in bad with his AFL 
friends. Reuther reluctantly figreed. 

This same Steffes has fought against Negro workers getting jobs 
at Seamen Body plant in Milwaukee. Now, over his opposition, 
the steward body and executive board have taken a stand for hir- 
ing “all minorities.” Steffes is president of Seaman Body local. 

* a ° 


A NEW SPEEDUP TRICK appeared at Dodge Main Auto 
plant last week. I. S. Miller, Dept. 89 (trim) superintendent, drew 
a chalk mark on the floor alongside the assembly line and threatened 
to discipline any door molder who had not completed his operation 
at that point. 

. * . 

After Miller had stepped up the spead of the line more than 10 
units an hour, the door molders filed across the chalk line and received 
one day layoffs. Within 90 minutes the entire department of 3,000 
workers was out of the plant. That was their answer to Miller. 


TOUCHING ALL BASES 


Gov. “Soapy” Williams, in a shockingly insolent manner, prac- 
tically walked out on a Negro and white delegation last week who 
came to protest discrimination practiced by big insurance company 
against Negroes. The delegation was headed by Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Ernest Goodman and Coleman Young, Progressive Party leaders. 

. « ” 


This will kill you! Tommy Thompson, Ford Local 600 president 
hasn't got enough people to pass out his literature in the election 
campaign so he has organized a “Junior Deputy Club.” They will be 
given badges by sheriff Andy Bair, another character. 


LEO LAMOTTE, who hid his real activities for years behind 
the mask of being a progressive, during the recent Playmouth elec- 
tions issued a leaflet endorsing the Reutherite candidate for president. 

o i . 


CHRYSLER CORP. gypped 8,000 Dodge workers out of 
$60,000 some weeks ago by calling them back to work on a Friday, 
according to Wm. Stachiw, Local 3, director. 

This was a deliberate loss. planned by the Corp., whose pay- 
ments to the Unemployment Compensation fund are based upon the 
amound of laid off Chrysler workers drawing U. C. checks, “Stachiw 
charged in the Dodge union paper. : 


An appeal to local employers to go to Mississippi and open 
plants is carried in the Free Press with an ad from the Mississippi 
Agricultural-Industrial Board. This is the old run-a-way shop in- 
vitation, with Mississippi guaranteeing “protection.” 

a7 * « 


BEING A HERO in one of the huge auto plants does not pay 
off as Anthony Begay found out. Begay got his picture in the 
HUDSON TRIANGLE, company publication and received a Silver 
Wing Merit Award when he stopped a burning car body from goim 
into a paint booth which possibly could have resulted in loss 
human lives, ! 

Begay’s clothing and shoes were ruined by fire and paint. But 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. will not replace his burned clothes and 
shoes, despite the fact they cleaned up $13,000,000 in net profits 
in 1948. 


“Employers Open Fight on Union. Laundry Assn. offers drivers 
5 percent wage cut.” This appeared in the AFL Michigan Teamsters 
paper and indicates how UAW prexy Walter Reuther’s acceptance 
of a 2c an hour cut for 270,000 GM workers HAD SET THE 
PATTERN, © 


Meanwhile the AFL top burocrats voted to set aside a fund 
of $35,000 for a pension for Frank X. Martel, president of the AFL 
Central Labor Body, It’s rumored that he is retiring. Maybe that’s 
what the AFL Executive Board in Miami, Fla., told the boys to do 
with him when the Hotel and Restaurant top brass called for Frank's 


scalp after his attempt to raid their unions. 
oa o @ 


Ed Lahey, Free Press columnist, has been “covering” the trial of 
the 12 Communist leaders, One of his columns this last week is 
captioned; “A fair trial for Reds is Improbability.” 


When Lahey says it then you know how raw the attempted _ 


frameup is. 


—-- - 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 
100% Union Shop 


Established as a non-profit organization 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
and individuals to serve the community, 


UNITY PRESS 
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FREE JENKINS DAY 


By Augusta Strong 


PHILADELPHIA.—Four months ago Bayard Jenkins was a name 
known only to a small handful of friends and relatives who had tried vainly 
to prove the 19-year-old youth innocent of the murder charge which a 


prejudiced police force had fast- 
ened on him. Last November 23, 
his court-appointed attorney, Rob- 
ert C. Nix, described him as “a 
young boy standing alone’—con- 
victed only on the basis of a re- 
pudiated police “confession,” be- 
wildered, penniless, and apparent- 
ly with no hope of escaping the 
unjust penalty. ‘ 
- Today, “Free Jenkins Sunday,” 
the name and story of Bayard Jen- 
kins is known to tens of thousands. 

Today, “Free Jenkins Sunday” 
is being observed in 73 Philadel- 
phia churches and the name and 


Ministers Sponsor 


Free Jenkins Day 


Ministers issuing the Free Jen- 
kins Sunday call are: 

Rev. R. H. Stephens, Rev. W. P. 
Stevenson, Rev. Joseph E. W. 
Dyches, Rev. J. Lindsey Brown, 
Rev. Wm. C. Strothers, Jr., Rev. 
Charles H. Morrell, Rev. J. Quin- 
ton Jackson, Rev. D. L. Ridout, 
Rabbi Elias Charry, Bishop A. H. 
White, Rev. Eugene Patterson, 
Rev. Gedallia Sheinfeld, Rt. Rev. 
B. M. Fornanders, Rev. C. W. 
Derrickson, Rev. Samuel Shore, 
Rev. E. Theodore Lewis, Rev. J. S. 
Middleton. 

Rev. J. M. Dawkins, Jr., Rev. 
Allen G. Youngblood, Rev, Calvin 
L. Jones, Rev. Allen T. Dixon, 
Rabbi S. H. Markowitz, Rev. E. 
Harold Gray, Rev. William 
James, Rev. J. J. Jenkins, Rabbi 
Max L. Forman, Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, Rev. J. E. Philpot, Rev. 
W. C. Williamson, Rev. Charles 
W. Harrell, Rev. Harry D. Butler, 
Rev. |. W. Robinson, Rev. George 
D. Aikens, Rev. H. H. Kearney. 

Rev. J. B. Boyd, Rev. H. Wil- 
liams, Rev. I. W.- Parrish, Rev. E. 
L. Parker, Dr. D. W. Beauford, 
Rev. W. W. Johnson, Rev. H. C. 
Williams, Rev. L. J. Staton, Rev. 
J. R. Groves, Rev. A. R. Adkins, 
Rev. J. B. Stevens, Rev. Isadore 
Levin, Rev. J. E. Hamlin, Rev. L. 
C. Martin, Rev. H. W. Watson, 
Rev. P. B. Bynum. 


Sioa of Bayard Jenkins is known 
to tens of thousands of people here 
and in surrounding communities 
who have joined the movement to 
save this youth from being rail- 
roaded to his death. The name of 
Bayard Jenkins has become syno- 
nymous with the widest civil 
rights campaign this city has seen 
for many years. 

The “Free Jenkins Sunday” was 
initiated by a group of fifty Phila- 
delphia clergymen who furnished 
much of the leadership in the 
campaign thus far. The participat- 
ing churches are collecting signa- 
tures toward the goal of 50,000 
signatures on “Free Jenkins’ peti- 
tions which are being circulated; 
they are raising funds for the ac- 
tivities of the Free Jenkins Com- 
mittee and are adding to the 
steady flow of letters and tel- 
egrams on fhe case which are be- 
ing sent to District Attorney John 
Maurer and dt Frank Smith 
demanding Jenkins freedom. 

. 

BESIDES THE CHURCHES, 
many other organiaztions have 
taken up the Free Jenkins petition 
drive to help reach the goal of 
50,000 signatures this Sunday. 
Most of them, seem to feel, like 
the Rev. P. B. Bynum, Free Jen- 
kins Committee chairman, that 
“This could have happened to 
anyone.” 

The .smallest group taking part 
is the Okeola Trio, a group of 
singers from one of the interested 
churches who collect signatures be- 
tween singing engagements. The 
Philadelphia Progressive Party, the 
Young Progressives, the local 
chapters of the NAACP Youth, 
the Teachers’ Union, the. Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union, the Food, 
Tobacco, and Allied Workers’ un- 
ion are among the signature 
gatherers. 

Others are the Darby branch of 
the NAACP, the Strawberry Man- 
sion chapter of the American Vet- 
erans Committee, the FEPC Com- 


mittee of the local United Auto 


Workers’ union, the Capital City, 
Quartette, the §Neighborhood| 
Forum, the “Smiling 12,” a social 
club, and t he Elite Club are typi- 
cal small neighborhood groups in| 
the campaign. | 

The ‘Communist Party has 
pledged to obtain 10,000 Free 
Jenkins petition signatures as part 
of their contribution to the cam- 


The Proof of 


Jenkins’ Innocence 


paign. 

Young people have taken an ao- 
tive part in the campaign, too. 
Several youth groups have been 
mentioned in the petition cam- 
paign above. A Free Jenkins Youth 
Committee has been formed which 
includes representatives of church, 
NAACP, and political youth groups 
as well as some of the younger 
people whom the civil rights issue 
has attracted. Saturday, a group 
from this committee, with mem- 
bers of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, and the Young Progres- 
sives, manned tables out-of-doors 
telling the public of the case, col- 
lecting signatures on petitions, and 


funds. . 


A CITYWIDE Youth Convoca- 
tion is another activity of. Free 
Jenkins Sunday, and is scheduled 
to be held at the Bethel Baptist 
Church, 1211 N. 10th St., at 4 
p.m. The Rev. Joseph B. Goyd, 
a member of the Free Jenkins 
Committee, is the pastor of the 
church. 

In the 


pendent 
headed by the Rev. P. E. 


inde- 
roup, 
vans 


28th Ward an 
civil liberties 


Complete Text of Another Man’s Confession © 
For Which Jenkins Faces Death | 
—See Page 5, Magazine Section 
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and R. McNeely are backing the’ a = ag 


Jenkins’ campaign, as well as the 
Free and Equal Opportunity 
League. 

Insurance agents of the Provi- 
dent Home Insurance Co., under) 
the leadership of Mrs. Emma Cru- 
ger, are another group that have 
added their strength to the cam- 

»- 


paign. 
*« it 


FREE JENKINS activities are 
also being carried on by student 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The Truth About the Atlantic Pact 


—See Page 4 
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BAYARD 


Dennis Speaks to the Jury 


JENKINS 


Should Americans 
Be Jailed tor 
These Ideas ? 


—See Page 3 
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The Fight for 


The defense of the 12 Communist leaders in New York is a 


front line fight for Pennsylvanians against the menace 
of fascism and war. 


Their trial is YOUR trial, YOUR defense, YOUR life. 
Give NOW to stop the rising fascist offensive. 


RUSH YOUR DOLLARS To: 


Eastern Pennsylvania Defense Committee 
BEN WEISS, Treasurer 
25@ S. BROAD STREET, ROOM 716, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Rally for Donec and De LOCH 
|BROADWOOD HOTEL ~~~ APRIL 
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Spreads to College Campuses Here 


,HILADELPHIA. —The battle for peace and civil 
rights has spread to the campuses in this area. 

The fact that students here refuse to be gagged and 
oe up for war has infuriated University officials and 
, quirer columnist ‘ Cy” Peterman, who are trying ‘to 

eat down progressive voices being raised on the cam- 
puses, 

At Temple University a struggle for civil rights and 
academic freedom centers around the battle to win a 
campus charter for the Young Progressives. 

‘i THE UNDERGRADUATE student governing body 
as twice voted the YPA a charter, but a handpicked 
faculty ‘committee refuses to go along. 

Organizations like the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Thomas Jefferson Club (Students for 


emocratic Action), and other groups are suporting the 
_YPA in its bid for a charter. 


Dean of Students A. Blair Knapp, stooge for pres- 
ident Robert L. Johnson and the Board of Trustees, has 
placed the YPA under a phony controversial affairs 
ruling. Under it groups which are part of national 
organizations, and whose activities include “action” as 
well as “education” may not be granted charters. 

Hundreds of students of varied political beliefs have 
signed petitions supporting the YPA and point out that 
charges made against it could be applied to meet other 
campus and his talk has provoked widespread discus- 
the Jewish Hillel Foundation and Catholic Newman 
Club. 

They say YPA has been singled out for attack 
solely because of its program. 

At the University of Pennsylvania students are bat- 
tling attempts to gag editors of two undergraduate 
newspapers, who attacked editorially the trial of the 


professors at the University of Washington. 


A smear campaign begun by Peterman, who in his 
column. viciously attacked individual student writers 
has been answered by powerful student protests. 


Last week a campus civil rights organization was 
formed to beat back the attacks on academic freedom. 


At Tyler School of Fine Arts a debate between a 
leading Communist here, Phil Bart, and the head of a 
publishing house has stirred up the student body. It 
was the first time a Communist had spoken on the 
campus and his talk has provoked widesspread discus- 
sion and favorable comment. 

Lehigh University was also moved by a debate be- 
tween Communist organizer Bill Hood and a professor 
on the trial of the 12 Communists. Discussions on the 


‘issue lasted well into the night of the debate and con- 


tinued in classrooms the next day. 
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12 Communist leaders and the firing of Communist 


3 Rallies 
Spur Philly 
Peace Drive 


PHILADELPHIA—The people 
of this city will have an oppor- 
tunity to give their answer to the 
North Atlantic war pact at three 
peace rallies during March, April, 
and May. The meetings, high- 
points in a growing peace cam- 
paign, are scheduled as follows: 

ON MARCH 30 AND 31 — A 
cultural and scientific conference 
for peace at which Dmitri Shos- 
takovich* will lead a delegation of 


BOUND FOR PHILADELPHIA PEACE RALLIES: 


world famous artists and scientists; Shostakovitch and Pierre Cot. 


from a dozen countries. The*con- 
ference is under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. A 
public rally at Town Hall, the 
evening of March 30, will open 
the conference. 

ON APRIL 8—A meeting at the 
Broadwood Hotel, Broad and 
Wood Sts., sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party, which will stress 
the connection between prosecu- 
tion of Communists and progres- 
sives in the United States and the 
imperialist drive toward war. 

“ON MAY 3 — A “Unite for 
Peace” Rally at the Market Street 
Arena, sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Party, at which Henry Wal- 
lace and leading progressives from 
Western Europe will speak. Pierre 
Cot, former head of the French 
air ministr?¥; Mme. Isabelle Blume, 
Belgian socialist and a member of 
the Belgian parliament; and Lu- 
ther Hutchinson, British Labor 
MP, will be among the speakers. 

The speakers from abroad will 
stop in Philadelphia as part of a 
cross-country tour in the interests 
of world peace. 
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Dmitri | 


CRC Tells Mayor: 


Halt Cop 


Terror 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mayor Bernard Samuel was called 


upon last week to halt police 


terror against the Negro peo-| 


ple here and institute a real fight against crime by looking 


for it first in his own city admin- “ 
istration. 


This demand was made by 
delegates to an emergency confer- 
ence called by the Civil Rights 

ress on the police invasion of 
Souk Philadelphia. 


Meeting in the Stephen F. Gir- 
ard Hotel, delegates charged that 
the invasion of Negro areas in 
South Philadelphia by 900 
heavily armed police serves to “di- 
vert public attention from the true 
crime and graft situation in our 
city.” 

The conference announced a 


Exide Men Push For 30-Hour Week 


Dear Editor: 


With 600 men laid off in the!“ 


past two months a lot of Exide 
‘Battery workers are beginning to 
talk-it-up for a 30 hour week. 


Almost all Exide workers with 
less than 18 months seniority have 
been laid off and many depart- 
ments in both the Crescentville an 
19th and Allegheny Streets plants 
are working three and four day 
weeks. 

Negroes and young workers 
lve been hardest hit but already 
a lot of old timers are beginning 
to ask how long it will be before 
they get canned too. 

The company blames the whole 
thing on the loss of government 
contracts for airplane and sub- 
marine batteries. But at the same 


Morera tne Taney fa 


time they're trying to get rid of 
unnecessary jobs.” 


touring. the plant and eliminating 
jobs at will. 
were done away with. 

It’s about time we all united to 
fight for a 30 hour week and 
higher wages. 


May Evict More 
CLEVELAND, O. — Nearly a 
quarter of Cleveland's population 
‘has been evicted from homes in 
the past decade. With the weak- 


ening of rent control evictions are 
expected to skyrocket, 


ed. 


| mass protest rally at Quaker C ity | 
Elks Hall, 1943 Christian St., | 


Friday, April 1, and set up plans| | 


to send protest delegations to the 


Mayor and City Councilmen. 

The conference cailed for the 
freedom of Byrd Jenkins and extra- 
dition of Herbert Gulembo, now in 
Saginaw, Michigan, who has con- 
fessed to the murder for which 
Jenkins, a Negro, has been con-' 
victed. 

Marcella Sloane Beresin, execu- 
tive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress here, denounced the 
“phony crime wave whipped up 


A representa-| 
tive of the. main office has been 


In one week 13 jobs’ 


here by police and newspapers” 
around the slaying of two liquor| 
store clerks. 

“Crime does exist in Philadel-' 
phia and it flourishes within and’ 
under the protection of the corrupt 
and grafting city administration,” 
she stated. 


“If the Mayor is interested in 
stopping crime, why hasn't he 
acted to extradite a known criminal 


—Herbert Gulembo?” 


Mrs. Beresin charged that the 
police and Republican administra- 
tion here, with the aid of Demo- 
crats, are trying to impress upon 
the” public the idea that all Ne- 
groes are criminals—and to take 


attention away from the.real needs 
of the people of Philadelphia. 


R.PEA 
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Class Angles 


eceecennnsn== BY Catherine Frost wee tt er ew wwe 


Peterman Has Trouble Lining Up 


Penn Students for Cold War 
PHILADELPHIA 


A > course in woodshed discipline” is recommended for 
University of Pennsylvania students by the Inquirer's sabre- 
rattling gutter-columnist, Ivan Peterman. 

Peterman claims to know “plenty of irritated Old Grads who 
will contribute. toward and help design the instruments of instruc- 
tions therein.” ‘ 

Peterman is hot under the collar about Penn students because 
he finds they are not thinking “right.” 
for civil rights—including the civil rights of Communists. They ob- 
viously are not sufficiently THOUGHT-CONTROLLED! 

« 
THE STUDENTS, tighting back through campus organizations 
and both the co-eds’ Pennsylvania News and the mens Daily 
Pennsylvanian, are proving that, in one respect at least, Peterman is 
right. 

They are NOT thought-controlled—and object to Peterman’s 

attempts to buckle them into the cold-war mental strait-jacket. 


Heres the story chronologically: 


’4e ae ae nan ae 


They speak up in the year 1949, 


(1) In the woman students’ Pennsylvania News, February 10, an 


editorial attacked the firings of three University of Washington pro- 


fessors for Communist beliefs or sympathies. The same editorial at- | 
tacked the indictment of the 12 Communist leaders, and indicated — 


that fascism will take over here if Americans failed to fight back. 
(2) In an all-out war mongering column, Peterman referred 
briefly to the editorial. 
“It bellyaches,” he said, “for 19 lugubrious paragraphs over the 
recent dismissal of . . . intellectual saboteurs.” 


He pointed to the editorial writer as a grim example of Com-— 


munist infiltration on the campus. 

(3) A Daily Pennsylvanian editorial writer, Jack Kevorkian, on 
March 9, attacked Peterman’s column, referring to its “multitiudinous 
and vitriolic smears.” 


(4) Peterman had a field day then, agitating for action to “ex- 


terminate termites by which he means anyone he calls 
anyone who speaks for peace instead of war. 

Seizing the Pennsylvanian editorial, 
Kevorkian “sounds like a Balkan correspondent for Tass.” 

He referred to the “pained embrarrassment of endowment 
driving officials,” and then suggested “woodshed discipline” 
ment. 

(5) The Pennsylvania News replied: “We are not interested in 
living in a society dedicated to the pursuit of horsewhipping. We 
recognize only too well the oncoming footfalls of fascism. And we 
as students and as Americans have a right to our own opinion.” 

Since then, Penn students have formed a Civil Rights Com- 
mittee to defend their rights. 


¥ 
TTHE “irate old grads” and “endowment-driving officials’ Peterman 
refers to, represent entrenched corporate interests. 


“red —or— | 


Peterman declared that | 


treat- 


, 
( 
| 


They di¢tate the cold war in Washington and are the powers- ; 
that-be at Penn, where 40 trustees, dominated by J. P. Morgan in- ; 
terests, represent banks and businesses whose assests add up to 


$25,000,000,000. 

Whether Penn students realize it or not, their fight for civil 
rights on the campus is also a fight against the cold war—for peace 
itself. 

The bankers see them playing a special role in the cold war. 


They are to become the ideological bulwarks of imperialism, apolog- 


ists for capitalist war and conquest. 

They must defend “Western culture” as opposed to Marxisna 
which is gripping the imagination of millions. 

Science studen!, (chemists, physicists) are to become technicians 
of their fascist state and produce the weapons for their war. 

And of course, students in the mass are to provide part of the 
manpower needed for an imperialist army. 


Friday, April 8 
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Negro Couneil Candidate [soijTH_ in STR 
ites, Negroes... 


o and White, 
: ~~ +4; preached sermons from the pulpit meerowreppers: Pos ized 
- be =—S—S—S ging Daniels’ election. Appeals) Valliant Ally of Labor If Organ'z 
—_..\for campaign funds in churches, | 
/ .|made by Negro and white speak-| By Sam Hall | 
Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


c ers, are receiving enthusiastic re- F 
m (|sponse. At ‘the Boll St. Baptist th and win a decent 
[= .|Church, after an appeal by Rev. J AbOR HAS a tough job to organize the vn sh unless it rallies 
ate life for southern workers. It cannot do the joD Wall Street 
all its allies and Jeads them in a head on fight against Wa | 


ceived one of its greatest jolts in| © = 

ard Daniels, 39, was certified to| ee 
appear on the ballot for the mu-| — of gies 
nicipal elections to be held April| © ai 


F™ ‘| Ruckers, a line extending half way 
™  .|around the block was formed to 


This marks the first time that a| 33 
Negro has ever sought to be a! % 


candidate for the City Council. 
The nominating petitions for Mr. 
Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident 
and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concern, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. 

An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians to have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 
Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 
was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white church, business, 
civic and ‘labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
mittee. Rev. Timothy M. Cham- 


itist Church, was named campaign 


; f give contributions. to the campaign 


und. Full support from the in- 


'=,.~ |terdenominational Ministerial Al- 


. oe liance is expected. 


| Director 


HOWARD DANIELS 
bers, patsor of the Good St.- Bap- 


director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross, state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
tu the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
a. pledged support to Dan- 
iels. 


* 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have 


Craft, | Southwestern 
of the NAACP, has 
pledged support,. and feels that 
the membership of her organiza- 
tion will be solidly behind Dan- 


Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve .and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from -he low income and 
small home-owner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
tigs for the- Negro people; ending 
of discrimination and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels campaign and he 
is conceded a good chance for 
election. 


Juanita 


= | iels. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, begin 


putting into practice a “get-tou 
Id b ing h toe— 
a ee ge ee as common Igborers or assembly-worried letter to the heads of six 


roost. 

© The workers, organized in 
the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
—he is NOT replaced. His work 
is simply added to the labor of 
those remaming. 

® Grievences are piling up over 
pay scales and classification of jobs, 
and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up in 
réed-tape for months. 

© The oil companies are rigidly 
keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


—— a 


line workers, etc. As for Mexican- 
American workers, none are. being 
hired and only a handful of Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: — aan 

1—They have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 


able degree, and still have a good 
supply. Imports of crude oil 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 


1948. 
Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous _pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly- 
wood movie stars arriving by 
special train, featured the opening 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamrock 
Hotel, built by miulti-millionaire 
oil speculator and Dixiecrat backer 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local news rs wallowed 
in descriptions of: the ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Emeral Room for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 


skin color, who compose over a 
fourth of Houston's population. 

Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves uhable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more. of 
their weekly wages. 


The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can be spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, . however, that 


production, at will, to a consider- 


gh” policy at home. Thus the chickens pf Wall Street's 


major companies in February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue from 
am production taxes had been re- 

uced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, wrote back assur- 
ing the Govermor that there was 
“no cause for alarm.” 


As refining processes are de- 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by 
the oil trusts. : 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies have been able to do away 
with more and more production 
jobs. The new catalytic cracking 
process developed during the war 
uses. ONE man, where the old 
processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore, 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 


O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 


Murray to support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 


OWIU, has lined up with Phil: 


and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 

We Communists continually point out 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 

If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this decisive force 
inte a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fighting against the economic 
and political measures of oppression against Ne- 
groés, but labor must bring to the Negro people's. 
movement one of labor’s greatest assets — OR- 
GANIZATION. 


that the oppressed 


* 


THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of the 
Negro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negro 
majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economi# 
organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing nutaber of farm 
wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite 
the relative good times during and for a period since the war, these 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With no 
political rights —not even a token ballot—they face tremendous 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization they: are 
powerless. 

Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles against the plantation-owning descendants of the slave 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of the early 1930's in the deep 
South set glorious examples of militant wm ae However, they 
carried:on this struggle without full support from organized labor, 
and certainly without working class leadership. This was a basic 
reason for failure of these organizations to survive. 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 
landless farmers — Negro and white— face growing attacks on their 
standards of existence (you could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 
croppers, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 


neled into organized form. 
* 


LABOR FACES both a responsibility and an opportunity in 
this situation. Labor has the means of giving leadership and full 
assistance to the organizing of the sharecroppers, tenants and 
farm laborers. But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse 
to take a fundamental view of the problems the workers face, 


The industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade 
union experience. In a number of important strike situations in 
the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 
farmers as scabs. | 


These men and women did not understand trade unionism. 
Their main desire was to escape from the starvation of the planta- 
tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the 
union involved effectively explained the situation to those being 
used as strikebreakers their response was good and large numbers 
of them refused to scab. > 


"However, organization in the plantation areas can tum these 
masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the. 
bosses into a powerful reserye of the labor movement, and, more, 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- 
ing southern reaction. ~ | 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 
up FTA legislative committees among the -landless farmers. I 
haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a good 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 
and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 
in this effort, Organization ot the sharecroppers.would be a mile- 
stone on the road to the pro-labor, progressivé South that the 

_ people of the whole nation need. : 


Seek Punishment. 


Of Negro’s Killer 


od 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de-|killing of Brooks, and more than 


mand for justice in the year-old|10 months since his killer was in- 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril|dicted, and still the slayer has not 
Brooks, Negro worker and union/|been brought to trial. Worse stil] 
member, has béen made by a new|reliable reports indicate that the 
“Citizens Committee for Justice|indicted police officer is still on 
in the Brooks Case.” duty directing traffic at the very 
In a formal statement issued|spot where he shot Brooks to 
over the signature of about one/|death, endangering other citizens 
hundred people, the committee|by his presence and outraging the 
protests “the continued employ-|peoples sense of justice. 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad-| “We representative citizen 


‘and security to the oil workers. It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. : 


500,000, who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 


AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
some 150,000 persons forbidden 
by law, custom and the police- 
man's club ever to enter the sacred 
precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a‘ table or sleep in a bed. “Fhese 
are American citizens of a darker 


none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro and Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 
these compresses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
trying to get their wages raised 
from‘*$32 a week to a minimum 
of $40 T0H" thet heavy Mabe 


sacker” in the same job he held/therefore protest the continy 
when he shot Brooks dead on the |employment of Bladsacker, as ree 
public street in Gretna, Louisiana, |ported to us, and we call for hig 
on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement| prompt trial on the crime for 
calls for a “vigorous prosecution|which he has been indicted. We 
effort gone Bladsacker, who|call for a vigorous prosecution ef- 
was icted for manslaughter | fort in this fla 
more than 10.months ago. aroused . the. righ 
| oan statement declared: 

has ben’ a year ‘since the 


CORRECTION > 
The defendant in an action ‘in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury’ systém was not 


née Er ths kde OF Mae Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA 
$18.000 More--Now! 


David knocked out the giant Go- 


PHILADELPHIA.—Youn 
liath with a sling shot, and 


billion Wall Street budget for war with their national defense fund. 


* 


THE WO SUNDAY 


unists are out to stop the $20 


EE 


Local Communists, who are out to raise $18,000 more, to reach 
the goal of $50,000 by April 8 are confident that the Wall Street. 
moguls can be sto , despite their billions. 

Ben Weiss, elphia County treasurer of the Communist 
Party, made an urgent appeal to Party members and sympathizers 
to complete the fund drive within the next 10 days. 


* 


THE DISTRIBUTION of thousands of Worker supplements 
on the trial of our 12 national leaders and the 120,000 pieces of 
literature just issued containing the statements of Comrades Foster 
and Dennis on our opposition to another imperialist war have in- 
creased the immediate need for funds. We must continue eur ef- 
forts to bring the peace fight to still more thousands of people,” 
he declared. 

The fund campaign will culminate in a Communist Party rally 
for peace and the defense of “the 12” at the Broadwood Hotel, 
Broad and Wood Sts., Friday evening, April 8, when the goal of 
$50,000 is expected to be achieved. 


into the hopper by a rural mem- 
ber of the Republican majority, 
Senator Montgomery Crowe, of 
Monroe County in Northeastern 
Penn, names for investigation 
“subversives, particularly labor or- 
ganizations, educational _institu- 
tions and groups,” and persons “in 
public office.” 


While not naming any politi- 
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Sneak ‘Un-American Bill’ 
Into State Legislature 


HARRISBURG.—The Crowe bill, introduced here late Monday would set up a 
state “un-American commission” with a Gestapo-like witchhunt aimed a 
Negro, and liberal groups under the guise of “investigating subversives.” The bill dropped 


inst all labor, 


oe 

cal party, it authorizes a police in- 
quisition of the Communist Party, 
and any independent political 
group. It directs the commission 
to detect individuals or organiza- 
tions “which advocate the over- 
throw of the American Govern- 
by force.” 


CULTURAL, 
TOPICAL AND 


OTHERWISE... 


'By Margaret Winslow 
Philadelphia scored a vi 


against thought control last wee 


* 


Ask Aid 


Dear Friends and Fellow Workers: 


"] have one of your papers before 
me. I sure glory in your spunk and 
that you are bringing something to 
light that we Americans can grasp 
and help to bring the things before 
the public. 

I am living and boarding with a 
poor widow who is partly blind. I 
have tried several lawyers and | 
even tried to take her case_to the 
District Attorney. But they put her 
before the probation officers. 


This poor woman had bought a 
home and the home isn't worth 
$1,000. He has cheated her and 
charged her $4,800. 


I want you to send a state in- 
spector to see if this widow can 
sue him for fraud. I hope you can 
give me some reply to this letter. 
She paid $635 down payment 
while her boy was in the army. 

She paid about $1,200 beside 
the $635. In three years he only 
credited to the principal $100 a 
year. 

If you will help this poor widow 
to file a damage suit against this 
real estate robber. I am a preacher 
but to defend this poor widow I 
would be her attorney. 

ROBERT E. ALLEN. 

(Editor's Note: Your letter has 
been turned over to progressive 
groups in Reading and a noted at- 
torney, active in the fight for bet- 
ter housing.) 


THE CROWE BILL was re- 
ferred to the State CGovernment 


when Judge Curtis Bok dismissed 
“obscenity’ charges against books 


CARL REEVE WRITES REPLY 
TO STOOLPIGEON’S LETTER 


PHILADELPHIA.—An anonymous letter circulated among 
members and friends of the Communist Party in Philadelphia was 
denounced last week by Carl Reeve, member of the Communist 
Party District Committee. 

In a letter to the Communist Party District Board, Reeve called 
the letter “the work of a stoolpigeon.” 

Reeve's letter follows: 

This week an anonymous letter, undoubtedly written by a 
stool pigeon, was mailed out, which circulates vicious lies, slander- 
ing my own name, and the entire leadership of the Party. This 
poison pen letter, which is a lying slander -from beginning to end, 
was written with the conscious purpose of weakening the unit 
of the Party, causing speculation and gossip, and shaking the faith 
of the Party membership in its leadership. 

Only the lowest type of class enemy and agent of imperialism 
could circulate such a letter in order to aid the enemies of the 
working class put over a program of war and fascism on the Amer- 
ican people. 

One of the despicable features of this letter is that it attempts 
to shield its anti-Commynist and ani-working class content behind 
my 26-year record as a Party functionary and behind the illustrious 
name of my mother. Such stool pigeons and degenerated elements 
who circulated this letter should be exposed as the agents of 
provacateurs they are. , 

Right now, the Party and its leadership is under strong attack 
from all forces of reactidh. As a member of the District Committee 
of our Party, I am sure that every party member at this time 
will carefully guard the unity and fighting morale of the Party 
and give the utmost help to the difficult tasks it now faces and will 
carry through, 


which I requested, because of my physical inability to carry on full 

time work, I look forward to shortly participating in the Party 

work again, to carry out the important tasks before all of us. 
Fraternally, 


CARL REEVE 


Churches Observe Free Jenkins Day 


(Continued from Page 1) 
os on the campuses of Tyler 
and Swarthmore Colleges, Temple 
University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The week preceding 
Jenkins” Sunday a number of 
meetings were held or scheduled 
throughout the city on the case. 
The Tyree AME Church held a 
forum on “Civil Rights in Phila- 
delphia” last Sunday, with em- 
phasis on the Jenkins case under 
the sponsorship of its pastor, the 
Rev. J. W. Dawkins. 

In the 28th and 32d wards of 


PE SEG GE Es 
Just Arrived 


“Free 


USSR IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Seviet Pictorial Magazine 


LABOR’S OWN 
by WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


SO YEARS IN THE 


LABOR MOVEMENT 
by ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKSHOP 


269 S. llth STREET 
Philadelphia Phone KI 5-9853 


the city, a special organizing com- 
mittee for Free Jenkins activities 
met on Tuesday, March 22. On 
Thursday, March 24, a full meet- 
ing of citywide Free Jenkins 
Committee was schéduled at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, 1011} 
Masters St. 

_A committee to interview the 
editors of the metropolitan daily 
press to protest the absolute 
silence on the Jenkins case 
since the recently disclosed de- 
velopments pointing to his in- 
nocence, has been formed. The 
group, including the Rev. R. H. 
Stephens, the Rev. J. J. Jenkins, 


the Rev. Wiliam James, and 
Robert C. Folwell, II, were 
busy seeing the editors this 
week. 

Groups in local communities 
participating in the Free Jenkins’ 
Sunday and the entire campaign 
include nine churches in Ger- 


the Rev. J. Quinton Jackson; seven 
churches in Chester, headed by 
the Rev. D. A. Scott, and the 
Oakeola Baptist Church in Oake- 
ola, Penn., whose pastor is the 
Rev. P. B. Bynum, Free Jenkins’ 


Committee chairman. 


Laid Off 3 Times in 9 Months 


Dear Editor: jof workers. They. called me back 

My name is Connie. I am 23\for two days’ work and laid me 
years old. off again. 

For the past nine months I’ve| [| started to hunt for another job, 
been laid off three times from shvoe|but there were hundreds of girls 
different jobs. like myself waiting to get every 

The first job I had during this|job advertised in the paper. 
period was in an electrical shop) THERE WAS AN AD for light 
as an assembler. Within three- factory work which said, “Come 
and-a-half months the whole shop/ready to work.” There were about 


closed down. 300 of us ready to work, waiting 
I GOT ANOTHER job in an/out in the cold and snow 


As you know, although I am temporarily on a leave of absence, | 


mantown under the leadership of || 


electrical shop and within three 
more months, workers were slowly 
laid off until a skeleton crew re- 
mained. I was laid off there too. 


The last job I had was in a 
clothing shop doing floor work for 
$25 a week—lower than what I was 
getting before. | 

For a while the whole shop was 
speeded-up.. We all worked over- 


time and very fast for very little’ 


pay. | | 
. After the: order was finished I 
wus laid: off along ‘with ‘ae majority 


After three hours, the boss came 
out and said he had hired the four 
girls he needed quite some time 
ago. 

Meanwhile I'm getting $14 a 
week unemployment insurance. I 
had to wait-a long time before the 
checks started. 

The bosses are getting more bra- 
zen now. We young people par- 
ticularly, with little seniority and 
little experience, find it even harder 


to get a 


job ‘and ‘keep one. 
.. i! pet 4 ere 


“oma 


'seized in police raids last year. The 
‘books were by Erskine Caldwell, 
\James Farrell, William. Faulkner 
|Calder Willingham, and Harold 
Robbins. 


commission, chaired by Paul Wag- 
ner, of Tamaqua in the anthra- 
icte region. Wires and delegations 
‘to Wagner, Gov. James Duff, 
Democratic Senate minority leader 
Dent and Republican Senate Presi- ” 

dent Irotem Harvey Taylor, were) NOW PLAYING AT THE 
demanding that the Bill be killed) STUDIO Theatre,, 16th & Market 
lim committee. bee The Ae One is proof of 
| Reports are current that the leg-| W2#t can one in America out- 
[Pde may adjourn by April 15.|Side Hollywood. It is a dramatic 
‘It is believed here that only an and documentary film of a Harlem 
‘immediate, state-wide emergency|D0y, 2 “delinquent” w"~-> t-ont- 
‘mobilization of all labor, Negro, ment at an interracial clinic tries 
Progressive, and all other organiz- to undo the psychological damage 
| ations can stop the Crowe bill which poverty and oppression 
from being jammed throught. - (e@te- 

The 13 member “un-American 


commission” would consist of the 


| “bi SEUM, 33rd & Spruce Sts: Li- 
‘commissioner of State Pontes of Berit: Africa's Only Republic—A 


attorney general, color picture of life in Liberia 
appointed by them, five State This Sunday at 3 P.M. admission 
ee. ; 


‘senators and six State representa-| ¢_ 
tives. : : 


The bill provides that the com-| AT THE ART MUSEUM, 6th 
| mission s subpoena powers shall;& The Parkway: Saturday and 


be enforced through the courts Sunday, I P.M. and 3 P.M.: No- 
with contempt proceedings |torious, and Alfred Hitchcock pic- 


against papers, records or docu- ture. Admission free. 

ments. | The third in the Progressive 
| Forum series is this Saturday, 
| (March 26) at the Academy of 
Music Foyer. This week, Phila- 
delphia is in the spotlight, with 
a Symposium on City Govern- 
ment. Participating will be, 
Richardson Dilworth, former 
eThe Crowe bil appropriates Democratic candidate for Mayor, 


. | Walter Miller, Republican head 
$1 00,900 for personnel, including | of the Committee of 70, and 
attommeys, investigators, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY MU- 


. 


IN OTHER STATES such “con- 
tempt” proceedings have produced 


‘unlimited jail sentences for refusal 


‘to make public membership lists, 
or to answer questions that violate 
constitutional rights. 


experts Harry Levitan, attorney for the 
and specialists on a full or part-) 


| Progressive Party. 
time basis.” The GOP controls, 
both legislative houses and the) THIS SUNDAY (March 27) 
entire State Administration. Guy Marriner will give a. repeat 

The commission is authorized performance of his popular Chopin 
to “cooperate” and “coordinate” recital, at the Franklin Institute, 
its activities with the other federal:at 4 p.m. Admission—60 cents— 
and state bodies and recommend which admits you to the rest of 


| legislations. the Institute, too. 


. * © 


—_--_——» 


~~ 


ZERO HOUR 


MASS MEETING 


Fy IN DEFENSE OF 
AMERICA’S CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES - 


| 


Hear 
HENRY WINSTON 


National Administration Sec’y Communist Party, U.S.A.; one of 
the 11 defendants now on trial for advocating the principles of 
Socialism; World War II veteran; leader of the Negro people 


EMMETT PATRICK CUSH F- 
Leading Participant in the 1898 Homestead Steel Strike 


ANDREW ONDA 


Member Western Penna. District Committee Communist Party 
ENTERTAINMENT — LAURA DUNCAN and AL MOSS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1949 


at 3°P.M. Sharp 


NORTH SIDE CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Federal and E. Ohio Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADMISSION 50¢ 


Tickets at Room 417, 426 Grant St. and 2205 Wylie Ave. 
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At Bethlehem Steel 


Record Speedup | 


.». Record 


Profits 


BETHLEHEM.—The 145,000 employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. recently received a beautifully bound copy 


of the company’s report for 1948 in which Eugene Grace 
said 1948 was “A Year of Many Records.” 
Several Bethlehem steel workers poured over the pages of dull 
figures and tables and concluded that 1948 was a record year. 
They found that fewer Bethlehem steel workers made more 
profits for the company by working harder, sweating more and 
turning out more steel for LESS PAY in 1948 than any time during 


the war. 


IN OTHER WORDS, they found two kinds of records: record 
profits for Mr. Grace and his buddies—more than $90,000,000— 


and record speed-up and rate cu 
buddies. 


tting for Joe Steelworker and his 


Here are just a few figures these steel workers came up with— 


“right from the horse’s mouth.” 


In the war years of 1943-44-45, 250,000 steel workers produced 
the enormous quantity of 12.7 million tons of steel. 


In 1948, 100,000 fewer wo 


rkers produced 13.4 million tons 


of steel for Bethlehem, the world’s second largest steel-producing firm. 
In those same wartime years, Bethlehem paid its workers an 
averate of $792,000,000 per year. 
in 1948 wages dropped slightly less than half, to $489,000,000. 


During the war, Bethlehem 
of $63 to produce a ton of steel. 
to produce the same ton. 

THATS HOW THIS outfit 
more than $90,000,000 in 1948— 


steel workers earned an average 
In 1948 they were paid only $36 


was able to show a net profit of 
two and a half times the average 


during the war of slightly more than $34,000,000. 
It wasn't done by mirrors, the steel workers pointed out, but 


culting: the size of gangs, cutting 


tonnage rates using “pushers” for 


speed-up and instituting time studies which ruin job rates. 


Some rank and filers here, 
able to make some gains. They 
their needs. 


like the roll grinders, have been 
did it by uniting and fighting for 


But the same can be done on a larger scale if all rank and filers 


unite and build a movement agai 
a substantial increase in wage:. 


nst speed-up, rate cutting and for 


| The Big Steel 
Robbery of 1949 


The biggest super-robbery in 
world financial history is being 
put over on Aferican steelwork- 


dominate the industry. 


Take workers in the biggest 
steel producer, U. S. Steel. They 
produced as much steel for every 
40 hours worked in 1948 as they 
did by working 48 hours in 1945. 


That extra eight hours of work 
without pay, known as “speed-up, 
ig one main reason for the $275,- 
000,000 profits of U. S. Steel, in- 
cluding $146,000,000 “deprecia- 
‘tion’ in 1948. The same holds true 
for other companies. 


“Incentive payments’ are part of 
this steal. Of all the wage increases 
the steelworkers have won in the 
past 10 years, not one cent is ap- 
plied to incentive hourly payments. 
THIS WORKS OUT SO THAT 
ABOUT 10 PERCENT OF THE 
WORKING TIME OF 900,000 
WORKERS IN STEEL IS PAID 
FOR AT 1937 PRICES. BUT 
THE STEEL THEY PRODUCE 
IS ALL SOLD AT 1949 PRICES. 

THIS ROBBERY alone amount- 
ed _to .$66,000,000 _last _year, 
equalling almost to the penny the 
total “wage increases” the workers 
got. 

Another huge robbery is being 
put over on steelworkers through 
the so-called “wage inequity’ set- 
tlements. 

This industrial page is devoted 
this week to examples of how this 
huge robbery’works in Pennsyl- 
vania mills—and what can be done 
about it. 

The next special steel page ap- 
pears April 17. Write us your ex- 
periences and ask questions. Make 


this page your own. 


ers by the Wall St. bankers who’ 


: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hold the Fort 


, 


~~ 


Steelworkers Stay Away in Droves 


From ‘Vote of Confidence’ Balloting’ 
By Andrew Onda 


PITTSBURGH.—An indication that Philip Murray and his col- 
leagues do not have the membership of the CIO Steelworkers in 
their vest pockets was revealed by the extremely low vote cast 
in the?Feb. 8 International wide “vote of confidence” elections. 

A total of only 1,080 ballots were cast by the membership of 
15 union locals, numbering more than 98,000. 

These 15 locals, spread from Sparrows .Point, Maryland, to 
South Chicago, are a fair barometer of the voting for all the basic 
steel locals and will not be far off in indicating the trend in fabricat- 
ing and iron ore locals. 

The vote cast, showing the local represented, and its actual 
membership, breaks down as follows: 


The Local 
Homestead 
J] & L, South Side 
Youngstown, 1307 
Youngstown, 1330 
Youngstown, 1331 
Youngstown, 1418 
Warren, Republie 
Lorain 
Steubenville 
South Chicago, 63 
South Chicago, Republic 
Gary, 1010 10,000 
Sparrows Point, 2 locals 18,000 

This low vote cast in the Feb. 8 election is still a secret to the 
mass of steelworkers, the labor and progressive movement generally. 
Six weeks after the balloting there is st@l no official report from the 
Murray office. 

Steelworkers, all labor and progressives should give widespread 
publicity to this vote record and initiate widespread discussion 
around this in all labor circles, labor press, in local unions, shops 
and departments and all progressive circles and their press, and 
periodicals. 

The low vote cast is a danger signal to all: labor. 

Philip Murray dominates the steel union. Philip Murray leads 
the CIO. Philip Murray is a force among “liberals” in our country. 
Therefore, the reaction of the steelworkers to the policy and leader- 
ship of Philip Murray in his own union, as shown by these elec- 
tions, is important to all labor and progressives. 

Primarily it proves that there is an almost complete lack of 


Votes Cast 


4,800 
4,500 
9,000 
4,500 
10,000 
2,700 


- enthusiasm among steelworkers for the policies and leadership now 
| dominant in the life of the steel union. 


Murray and his union leadership have a powerful machine, 


and pewer to intimidate and stifle democratic expression of opinion 


by the membership and to prevent, for the moment, the nomina- 


_ tions of opposition: candidates for International posts.and in nearly 
all district posts. 


But they cannot get out the “vote of confidence” that they 


_ declared as the sole aim of these elections. 


aa 
“{ | Se ar oe . 


BOOM AND BUST 


How Can a Pay Raise Become a Cut 


Dear Editor: 


PITTSBURGH. 


How can a wage ‘raise’ become transformed into a 


pay cut? | 

This is the $64 question con- 
fronting embittered steelworkers in 
the Crucible Steel Works, (Law- 
renceville) as the much heralded 
“wage-inequity' settlement now 
becomes operative. 


Here’s the story as it broke last’. 


week in the nine-inch bar mill of 
the Crucible plant. First the facts: 

The hourly wages of workers on 
tonnage has always been far be- 
low the hourly wage of semi-skilled 
day workers in the steel mills. 

This inequity was partially cor- 
rected by the wage-inequity ruling 
of the War Labor Board on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944. 

The ruling aded 18 cents an 
hour to the hourly rate of Crucible 
stranders. 

The tonnage rate is the same to- 
day as it was in 1937—l7cents a 
ton. Total wages are the sum of the 


>> 


BEFORE the inequity settle- 
ment went into effect, the work- 
ers in the bar department received 
‘tonnage bonuses, ( at the rate of 
‘17 cents a ton), from the first ton 


i 
| 


on. 
" But now the steel masters decree 


that no tonnage bonus shall be 
paid until after 20% tons are rolled. 

On the one hand the steel work- 
ers receive a gain of $1.44 a day, 
(18 cents for 8 hours), through 
the inequity award. On the other 
hand, the workers lose a total of 
$3.48 a day by being robbed of 
tonnage bonus om the first 20% 
tons produced. The net result is 
loss of $2.04. a day for the men. 


The stelworkers in Crucible are 
fighting mad. They know that 


these wage cuts cannot go unchal- 
lenged. (A clause in the United 
Steelworkers contract obligates the 


hourly rate and the tonnage bo- 
pus, 


company to live up to “past work- 
ling conditions.”) : 


But when the men in Crucible 
turn to their union, they find off- 
cials are still singing hosannas to 
the “great white father” now in- 
stalled in the Washington tepee 
“in his own right.” 

Staff representatives are too pre- 
occupied hailing the Marshall Plan 
to fight against speed-up and wage 
cuts. 


Only more presure from the 
rank-and-file can force the union 
to organize for job security, for a 
30-hour. week, for an end to all 
incentive wage scales and for a 
fair work-load establishment. 

—Lawrenceville Steelworker 


Tax Drop Heavy ! 


COLUMBUS, O. — Unemploy- 
ment in the state has cut the pur- 
chasing power of workers to the 
extent that Ohio sales tax collec- 
tions dropped by nearly a quarter 
of million dollars in one week in 


March, 


* > o 


The low vote is the fruit of the failure of the leadership to 


| involve the membership in democratic discussion on wage policy, 


their betrayals of the fight against the speed-up, their failure to or- 
ganize an effective grievance machinery and to really go to bat for 
the settlement of grievances. It is the result of their failure to meet 
the new drive by the steel companies to demote Negroes, and gen- 


| erally violate the seniority clause when Negroes have a chance to 


be — 

e low vote, in a passive, negative way, indicates the grow- 
ing moods for struggle among the steelworkers, and a corresponding 
lessening of enthusiasm for the leadership and policies now domi- 
nating the union. 

The fact that there were no real contests (except for district 
director in. Philadelphia) also helps explain the low vote cast. There 
were contests in seven district director elections, but except for 
Philadelphia, these contests were within the family, In the case 
of District 17, Pittsburgh, the contest was “hot” between Joseph 
A. Gorney, the incumbent, and a leader of ACTU in the county, 
and John P. Wiesniewski, also a county leader of the ACTU. Yet 
the ay cast in these “hot” contests will not reach the 10 percent 
mark. 

Much more important is the almost unanimous boycotting of 
the elections by the Negro steelworkers who make up about 20 
percent of the total membership. The utter contempt which Philip 
Murray and his administration have for the special problems of the 
Negro people, and for equal rights within the union can be seen 
from the fact that of the 44 names appearing on the official ballot— 
not a single Negro appears as a candidate for any post. : 

This is the Philip Murray concept of “equal opportunity” in 
practise! 

In the elections two years ago, Joe Cook, Negro president of 
a Chicago local did win nomination for the post of International 
teller, and polled 59,000 votes. Cook polled 20 times more votes 
in the 15 locals cited above, than the total vote of these same loeals 
this year. | 

This indicates that the Murray policy of no Negroes hokding 
office on the District and International level does not have the sup- 
port of the mass of white steelworkers, and is opposed by the Negro 
steelworkers as a whole. F 


The low vote, while it indicates a growing dissatisfaction among 
the membership with the policy and leadership of the union, cannot 
be interpreted as a rejection of union policy and leadership: 

As pointed out above, in the seven districts where there were 
contests, the incumbents won, while over 99 percent of the mem- 
bership took no part in the balloting. This does not indicate any 
dynamic trend to “kick the ins out. 

What is indicated is the very broad base for the left-progres- 
sives to initiate campaigns and partial struggles on burning issues. 


Editor, Philip Bart. Room 710, 250 S. Broad St. 
Managing Editor, Walter LowenfelsPhila. Pe 5-1674, 


What's Happening to Civil Rights i in Illinois? 


CIVIL RIGHTS are the wall between de- 
mocracy and fascism. 

Stone by stone that wall was torn down in 
Nazi Germany. 

The same process is going on in America 
today. It can be stopped. It must be stopped! 

The process is sometimes too gradual for 
all of us to see. But the recent events in Illi- 
nois present a clear cause of alarm—and action. 

@ In Chicago, the Carey ordinance to stop 
racial discrimination in new publicly-subsidized 
housing was bludgeoned into defeat by Mayor 
Kennelly. 

@ Last week, the Illinois Supreme Court 
upheld discrimination in the public schools of 
E. St. Louis — so that Negro children ride miles 
past a fine, roomy “white” school to an over- 
crowded shambles which is the “Negro” school. 

@ The Illinois FEPC Bill has been — 


of its punitive enforcement provisions — and 
even this weak bill is now in serious danger. 

@ The ballot in Illinois has become more 
and more restricted. The Progressive Party was 
barred in the last election. The Communist 
Party has been barred by law for several years. 

@ A witch hunt is now beginning on Illinois 
eollege campuses aimed at destroying the last 
remnants of academic freedom. 

@ There is a real danger of the passage of 
the Broyles Bills —the closest thing to the 
Hitler Nuremberg laws we have ever seen in 
this state. 

There is only one means for stopping this 
- erous trend —the vigorous united action 
all people who despise and fear fascism. 

, oe labels are no longer all-important. 
Narrow interests must be submerged. No one 
of these symptoms of fascism can be opposed 


without opposing all of them. This is now @ 
combined fight in which we all either “hang to- 
gether or hang separately.” 

Main ooncentration now centers on the 
Illinois legislature where the FEPC must be 
passed and the Broyles Bills must be stopped. 

Both the FEPC and the Broyles Bills face 
major action in the Illinois aie of Represen- 
tatives. The House re Committee, head- 
ed by Rep. T. J. Sullivan, a Democrat, will hold 
a hearing and act on the Broyles Bills. FEPC 
is now to be acted on by the House as a whole. 


Every member of the House should be 


bombarded this week with wires and letters on 


FEPC and the-Broyles Bills. 


The important thing now is ¢peed and broad 


mass action. 
Civil rights must not be destroyed in Illinois! 
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NURSE, sen or practical, 


5 day w 
we 310 


full maintenance. 


for sewing and ligh ght housework, own « 
rm, Small family. — hore apt. Call 
Monday after 8 a.m. -B ire T6060 


WANT ADS like these in 


-- 


last Sunday’s Chicago Tribune, 


_ specify “white only,” are on the increase. 


No Dancing 
At the Savoy 


By Gunnar Leander 


CHICAGO.—They took down the sign of the Savoy Ball- 


room this week. For more 


than 20 years, South Siders 


had been coming there for entertainment and relaxation. 


This week, the once-glossy floor® 


of the ballroom was lined with the 
jobless. The memorable Savoy at 
South Parkway and 47th St., had 
become an “office” of the Illinois 
Department of Unemployment 
Compensation. 

What happened to the Savoy 
was a sign of the times. It was 
also an indication of the fact that 
the unemployment has _ hit—and 
hit hard—in the Negro community 
of Chicago. 

Estimates of Negro unemployed 
in the city now run as high as 
$0-75,000. 

Latest figures on claimants of un- 
employment in this state show that 
157,214 Negro_and white were on 
the rolls in the middle of March. 
The actual number of unemployed 
reaches far higher’ than _ this 


re, 

It was also disclosed by the II- 
linois Department of Labor that 
the Negro jobless are about 37% 
of the total now. Last fall, the 
figure was 33 to 35%, 

This figure contrasts with the 


fact that Negroes in Chicago makel - 


= 10% of the total popula- 
tio 

The Chicago Urban League re- 
vealed that layoffs of ustrial 
workers in the Chicago area— par- 
ticularly in foundries and in the 
stockyards — have hit hardest 
among the Negro people. 

With Illinois still w ithout an ef- 
fective FEPC law, discrimination 
against Negro workers was seen 
on the upturn. In many shops 
where layoffs of Negroes had taken 
place, there has been some re- 
hiring, but only of white workers. 

The want ad columns of the 
Chicago Tribune also showed a 
sharp increase in the number of 
ads specifying “whites only.” 

The Worker this week took a 
sampling of conditions in a number 
of interviews with jobless at the 
Savoy compensation office. 

Rivera McBee, 83, of 4821 
Langley, told The Worker he has 
been unemployed for five months. 
His last job was at the National 
Lead Co, Although a member of 
(Continued on Page’ 1-A) 
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New Tenant Council to 
Picket for Controls 


| 
CHICAGO.—A picket line at City Hall urging extension | 


of federal rent control was being planned by the newly-. 


formed Chicago Tenants Action Council, to be held Monday, 


March 28, P1:30 a.m. ® a oh 3 
The council was established re-|CTC#S€S and the cutting oF services. 


; re Lola Belle 

cently at a meeting of 12 commu- Other officers are 
nity tenants groups and this week Holmes, 732 . olst a ped 
called for affiliations by organized a James Nelson, 1919 W. Was ‘ 
tenants throughout the city. urne St., treasurer. a caaetuill 

Chairman of the council is Ger- P “ : _ P 
trude Noyes, 1226 N. Frontier. t () rt 
She announced this week that the Strike agains ve ime 


council had already won several 


Se agriagive: wig wi . | 
wai by & muck 30 pce’ Af Continental Can Plant 
among tenants on the near North 

CHICAGO.~—In a local meeting, 


Side. 
The council also Jaunched a|steel workers at Continental Can's 
North Ave. plant voted unani- 


petition campaign throughout the una 
city calling on President Truman|mously to undertake a “strike 
and Illinois Senators Lucas and|against overtime” to force the com- 
Douglas to work for enactment of|pany to rescind disciplinary action 
the Myers-Douglas Bill which ex-|taken against workers who refused 

tends rent control for 27 months. |Saturday overtime work. , 
Mrs. Noyes stated that the coun-| In violation of the contract, 
cil also plans to give legal advice| which — a | tee ting 
against| Optional, a worker refusing Satur- a 
to tenants, and to fight against co iaikiehe «tiibeday Peoria R obbery 


evictions, unwarranted *rent in- disciplinary suspension from work. PEORIA. Ill—Five Peoria po- 
H.C. of L. Index Since Friday, March 11, the! licemen, a former detective and 
the cost of living, as reflected “strike against overtime was re- | three youngsters were indicted 
in the selecti aden .|ported 100 percent effective. Nojhere this week on charges of 
mn selective consumer price worker has accepted Saturday robbing a grocery. 
-jndex of the U. S. Bureau of Sta- work, or worked over eight hours} The thefts were alleged to have 
tistics, is more than 73 percent] in one day. ocurred while the police were “in-| had quite a few examples of patriots who opposed 
above its August, 1939, level. - As one “Con Can” worker put ' vestigating.” unjust wars of aggression, although these facts are 
’ being kept from the American people today. 


TH E i 4 N P Er H / N D THE BRO yl co BILLS uring the Mexican war of annexation in 


ILLINOIS 


A eC 


How Carl Schurz 
Defined a True 
American Patriot 


WHEN WILLIAM Z. FOSTER and Eugene Dennis, 
the two outstanding leaders of the Communist Party, de- 
clared that they would oppose any criminal war of aggres- 
sion perpetrated by Wall Street, President Truman called 


them “traitors.” This was followed by editorial comment 
in a number of newspapers who insisted that true patriotism requires 
support for one’s government irrespective of whether it be guilty 
of aggression or not. 


This, of course, is not and cannot be the position of true 
. patriots. Certainly the real patriots in Germany and Japan were 
not those who supported the Hitler and Mikado 
war against world Section but precisely those 
men and women who opposed the war and con- 
tinued to do so during the war itself. 
If that be the criterion of true patriotism for 
those countries, why should it be different for 
this one? 
In past periods of American history we have 


it: “I hate to miss the overtime, 
because I need the extra take 
home pay, but if this is what it 
takes to make the Company ob- 
serve the contract, I’m for it.” 


Approximately 1,500 workers 
are members of the United Steel- 
workers at the North Ave. Plant. 


Police Indicted in 


not only did Abraham Lincoln speak out against 
that war as unjust, but so did Ulysses S. Grant. Both of these men 
later became presidents of the United States. 

During the Spanish-American War in 1898-9, many prominent 
Americans spoke out against the war, including the great writer 
Mark Twain. To show the readers of The Illinois Worker how 
forthright was the position of one such patriot, I want to quote 
rather extensively from a speech Reveal - by Carl Schurz, at an 
anti-imperialist conference held in Chicago on Oct. 17, 1899. Carl 
Schurz held many high posts in public and government life. He 
was a Minister to Spain during Lincoln’s -presidency, later served 
as a Brigadier General in the Union Army during the Civil War, 
was a member of President Hayes’ cabinet and was also a U. S. 
Senator from the state of Missouri. 

* 

SPEAKING AT THE Chicago conference in the very midst 
of a. Carl Schurz made this eloquent plea to the American 
| people: 

“I am not here as a partisan, but as an American citizen, anxious 
for the future of the Republic, and I cannot too earnestly admonish 
the American people if they value the fundamental principles of 
their government and their own security and that of their children, 
for a moment to throw aside all partisan doubts and soberly to con- 
sider what kind of a precedent they would set if they consented to— 
and by consenting, approved—the President’s management of the 
Philippine business, merely because we are in it. I say .. . just 
because we are in it . . . the American people should stamp the 
administration. proceedings with a verdict of disapproval, so clear 
and emphatic, and get out of it in such a fashion that this would 
be a solemn warning to future presidents, instead of a seductive 
precedent. 


Then in the following ringing words he answered those who 
accused him of a lack of patriotism: 

“Who are the true patriots in American today?” he asked. 
“Those who drive our Republic, once so proud of its high principles 
and ideals, through the mire of broken pledges, vulgar ambitions 
and vanities and criminal aggression; those who do violence to their 
own moral sense by insisting that a criminal course, once be 
must be persisted in; or those who, fearless of the demagogues 
clamor, strike to make the flag of the Republic once more what it 
was, the flag of justice, liberty and true civilization, and to lift u 


Here's Sen. Roland V. 
Libonati (left) in an inti- 
mate pose with Murray 
Humphries, one - time 
“Public Enemy No. 1,” 
top-flight Capone hood- 
lum with a police record 
as long as his arm. 


Let’s Look at Libonati’s Record 


By Carl Hirsch 
RGANIZED crime has 
four stalwart cham- 
pions in the Illinois legis- 
lature—the delegation 
from the 17th Senatorial 
District, headed by Sen. 
Roland V. Libonati. 


Commission designed to speed 
apprehension and _ prosecution 
of criminals. 

Back in the 20's, the Capone 
Syndicate first seized control of 
the 17th District area. The main 
objective was the lush profit 
from booze, gambling and pros- 
titution which flourished there. 


Only later did the Syndicate 


In his 13 years in the General Assembly, 
the record shows that Libonati maintained a 
consistent fight on behalf of gangsters, racket- 
eers and murderers. 


And there is no contradiction in the fact 
that this same Libonati is also the author and 
the sinister genius behind the fascist Broyles 
Bills. 


In the drive toward fascism, history shows 
that Big Business and gangland become open 
partners, with the underworld supplying the 
weapon of terror against the people. This is 
the record of Hitler and Mussolini in their 
so-called “crusades against Bolshevism.” 


It was Al Capone himself who, in an article 
in Liberty Magazine more than a decade ago 
declared: “We must keep America safe and 
unspoiled. We must keep the worker away 
from red literature. Bolshevism is knocking at 
our gates.” 

This alliance of gangsterism and fascism is 


represented in Illinois by the legislators who 


come out of Capone Syndicate-controlled area 
of Chicago's near West Side. 


If Capone himself had sat in $ ! he 
couldn’t have done a better nag gy Sen. 


Libonati. He and his cohorts have sponsored 
bill after bill protecting criminals, ae ee 
They have, 


sentences and facilitating parole. 
to this time, eflective 


blocked a series 


~Uu | = ) 
|... of measures, sponsored by the Chicago Crime, , ., ,.. (Continued on Pagel3).. 


realize that they could elect at will legislators 
who could do a job for them in Springfield. 

Libonati, an erstwhile mob “mouthpiece,” 
arrived in Springfield on January 7, 1931, to 
take his seat in the House of Representatives. 
A week later, he introduced his first bill. 

It bamred the death penalty im cases of mur- 
der and kidnapping where the defendant 


pleads guilty. 


Opposing the bill, the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission pointed out that “kidnapping and 
murder are two of the crimes most frequently 
charged against the Capone gang.” 

The Libonati bill died in committee — but 
Ee was only the first of many similar Libonati 

He sponsores measures: 

— to protect the horse-betting racket. 

—to cut the minimum sentence of criminals 
convicted of armed robbery to one year in- 
stead of ten. 

— to eliminate jail sentences for repeatedly- 


convicted gambling operators. 
— to destroy public records of criminals five 


_ years after they have been released from 


prison. 

The rest of Libonati’s legislative record is 
mainly a combination of reactionary bills and 
some wacky measures that have given him 
something of a “screwball” reputation. 

For example, he has sponsored measures to 
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the American people among the nations of the earth to the prow 
position of a people that have a conscience, and obey it.” _ 
As for the charge that he was more concerned with the wel- 


fare of a foreign people than his 
deserve repetition today: 


own, he answered in words that 


“I know,” he continued, “the imperialists will say that I have 
been _——- here for Aguinaldo and his Filipinos against our 
Republic. No, not for the Filipinos merely, although as one of those 


who have grown gray in the stru 
ment, I would never be asham 


and independence, even when its 


dusty hands. 


gle for freedom and honest govern- 


to plead for the cause of freedom 
banner is carried by feeble and 


“But I am pleading for more. I am pleading for the cause of 


American honor and self-r 
democracy, for the cause of the 


t, American interests, American 


American people, 


Savoy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the CIO United Steelworkers, he 
said that the union has not assisted 


|| him in finding a job. 


Sam Murray, 69, of 156 W. 
Garfield, was out of work and un- 


successful in four years of trying to] port 


secure old age benefits. He was 
barred from a pension because he 
was unable to secure a birth 
record. | 

_ Willie Hill, a 29-year old pack- 
in worker, told The Worker 


jj he was trying to figure: out, how 
to support his three depeti idents on, 


VEGTIAG 
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the = G. I. unemployment bene- 
fits. He formerly worked at Libby, 
McNeil and Libby. 

Johnny Corbin, 25, of 4809 
Calumet, reported that the savings 
on which he has been living for 
‘the last three months are now ex- 
hausted. His last job was as a bar 


er. | 

The lines of Negro men and 
women at the Savoy were reminis- 
cent of the 30's, with the jobless 
already showing the signs of priva~- 
tion, of frustration. 

any echoed the same theme: 
“The depression has already hit 


the South Side.” 
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ILLINOIS 


Fy sen. Douglas ‘Yields’ 


SEN. DOUGLAS 


CHICAGO.—In the U. S. Senate last week, 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-III) made his maiden speech 
—and sounded like a Southern belle. 


The self-styled “liberal” Douglas charged 
boldly into the Senate debate on civil rights and 
the filibuster but soon quaked and quavered be- 
fore the poll-taxers. 


The Illinois Senator broke into a sweat as 
Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia stacked Doug- 
las’ strong words on civil rights against the deeds 
of Mayor Kennelly in smashing the Carey dis- 
—— ordinance in the Chicago City Coun- 
cu. , 

Here's a portion of the debate as Sen, Russell 
asks Sen. Douglas will “yield” the floor for a 
_ question.. 


DOUGLAS: I yield with a great deal of 
trepidation, as I face one of the subtlest men, and 
one of the most able of the field generals, I sup- 


To the Poll-Taxers 


measures is that which seeks to abolish segrega- 
tion of the races, 


The Senator's criticism, it seems to me, would : 


fall with great violence upon the head of the 
distinguished mayor of Chicago, if the newspaper 
accounts can be believed, which state that he 
went before his council and personally defeated a 


‘resolution which would have permitted segrega- 


tion of the races—in public housing projects in 
the city of Chicago. - 
Does the Senator propose to compel the Dem- 


-ocratic mayor of Chicago to reverse his position 


and to support all measures which would de- 


stroy segregation of the races in housing projects’ 


and elsewhere? 

DOUGLAS: ‘The Senator from Georgia has 
asked a very penetrating question. . , . 

I want to say that we are not proposing to 
abolish segregation in the South... . 

RUSSELL: Of course the Senator knows that 


MAYOR KENNELLY | 
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Broyles Bills 
Approved, Now 
Go to House 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — The possibility of stopping the 
fascist-like Broyles Bills in the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives loomed larger this week following the failure of the 
Broyles-Libonati forces to win unanimous approval in the 
Senate. One of the bills, S. B. 152, which requires registra- 
tion of organizations, was defeated by a vote of 27 to 23 
in the Senate. Three other Broyles Bills were passed by the 
Senate with opposition of from six te nine votes. S. B. 156, 
which makes membership in a Communist or “Communist 
front’ organization a felony, was passed in the Senate 39-9. 

* 


. /; 


THOSE voting against were: 17th), spoke in defense of the 
measure. | 
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pose, who ever appeared on the floor of the 
U. S. Senate. Though my knees are knocking, I 


am very glad indeed to yield. 


RUSSEL: Of course the Senator knows that 
one of the most controversial of all the civil-rights 


same, 


Illinois for his very frank and forthright statement. 
I do not think he and I are so very far apart in 
this case. We might have some difference in the 
approach, but in our basic feelings we are the 


jaa 


Chicago Communist Rally Hears 
Green, Winston; $77,000 Raised 


By Ruby Cooper 


CHICAGO.—More than 1,500 persons participated here last Saturday in a stirring 


tribute to Gil Green, one of the 12 Communist leaders under indictment, at a dinner and 


meeting. Joining in the tribute to Green, chairman of the Illinois Communist Party, were 
Henry Winston, National Organ-o— 


and also one} 
‘or collected $50 to the current 


izational Secretary 
of the 12, and numerous Party 
leaders from adjoining states. 

Honoring Green for his 25 years 
service in the Communist and la- 
bor movements, the rally became 
a fighting demonstration in de- 
fense of the 12 Communist lead- 
ers and against the _ repressive 
Broyles Bills now in the State 
Legislature, which would outlaw 
the Communist Party. 

* 


GUESTS at the earlier dinner 


were those who contributed) 
Communist Party Fund Drive. It) 
was announced that-over half of 
the Illinois Parfy’s goal of $77,000) 
had already been raised. 


Introduction of Winston by Fred | 
Fine, acting state chairman, set) 
off a cheering, standing ovation. | 
The applause continued long after 
the poplar Party Negro leader 
mounted the rostrum for his ad- | 


dress. | 
He lashed the indictment of the 


AN URGENT APPEAL 


From the State Committee, 
Communist Party of lil. 


LAST SATURDAY NIGHT 


meeting held at Ashland Auditorium, a high point was registered 

in the Fund Drive. There may be some who feel that now in the 

main the fund drive is over. In fact—it has just begun! At the 

time of this writing only 48 percent of our goal has been reached. 
And meantime the demands on our financial re- 
sources are growing hourly. 


The trial of the 12 Communist leaders opened 
Monday, March 21st, in New York City. The Fri- 
day before, the world was given the official text 
of the North Atlantic Pact. The two events mesh. 


The. Bankers and the Generals— and the bi- 
partisan coalition in Congress —are set to travel 
down the road to fascism and war. The civil rights 
program promised by Truman to the Negro people 
is betrayed. Taft-Hartley repeal is all but for- 

FRED FINE gotten. And thought control legislation —like the 
Broyles Bills in Illinois —is dished up in 14 state legislatures simul- 


taneously. 


In this critical moment in the history of our country and our 
Party we are calling upon every Communist to stand up and be 
counted. We will fight — we are fighting every move of the eco- 
nomic royalists that leads to repression, crisis and imperialist war. 

To counter the billions Wall Street is spending on the cold 
war we have but one answer: Speed up the Party fund drive at once! 
ial mention must be made of the Sections who are to be 
commended for their Commupist initiative and understanding in 
fulfilling and overfulfilling their 60 percent target. The Youth and 
Student Sections are both ‘way out in front, each with 94 percent 
of its quota already turned in, along with a pledge to go over the 
top. Among the industrial sections, the lead is given 
with 69 percent, Crafts with 63 percent, Lieber and Johnstone with 


Spec 


61 percent. each. 


Special mention must also be made, however, of those sections 
whose response has been so slow as to handicap the entire drive. 
Packing, South Side, Newton, Loop, Steel and Cultural are still 
below the 40 percent mark. We call upon these sections to review 
their work immediately, to step up their pace and achieve their 


goals without loss of time. 


We are confident that all Party clubs and Sections will heed 
_ this urgent appeal and act accordingly without delay, 


» , ALC GH O54 FRED eal ae eerty * es 
pie dae RAE Getty Cbateied.’ 


at a spirited banquet and mass 


y Parsons, 


-~ 


for him and his family, it’s time 


rcs i>) 


Communist leaders as “a departure 
@ American democratic proc- 
¢ cs, nulification of the Bill of 
Rights, and an expression of the 
drive to war and fascism by U. S. 
imperialism.” 


Connors, Donnelly, Lewis, Maro- 
vitz, Parish, Saltiel, Smith, Wim- 
bish, Young. ( 

Of the six original Broyles Bills, 
one, S. B. 155, barring progres- 
sives from holding office in ‘the! 
state, was still on second reading 
in the Senate this week. Another, 
S. B. 157, the so-called “anti-Klan 
bill,” has been dropped by its 
sponsors. 

The legislature passed a joint! 
resolution inviting the notorious’ 
labor spy and renegade, Benjamin| 
Gitlow, to address a joint session 
of the assembly on March 29. 

* 

THE ONLY one of the Broyles! 
Bills which brought debate in the 
Senate was S. B. 156, the “Com- 
munist front” felony bill, which 
was heatedly opposed by Sen. E. 
P. Saltiel (R. 31st), who declared 
there was no need for such a bill, | 


that “democracy will win out.” 
Sen. Roland V. Libonati (D. 


The Senate passed S. B. 153 
by a vote of 42 to 7 and S. B. 154 
by a vote of 44 to 6. S. B. 153 
provides for dismissal of progres- 
sive teachers. S. B. 154 has been 
amended so that it requires “loy- 
alty oaths” of teachers and state 
employes. 

The three bills approved by the 
Senate now go to the House where 
they will come before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Rep. T. J. Sul- 
livan, head of the committee, 
promised that open hearings would 


be held. 
- 


FRED FINE, acting Illinois 
chairman of the Communist Party, 
saw the Senate action as reflecting 
the vigorous opposition of broad 
forces in the state to the measures. 

“The fact that one of these 
vicious bills was defeated and 
others were opposed by a greup 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dear Mr. Knowlson (president of Stewart- 


Warner): 


You're a whiz at telling your workers what 


they'd lose under socialism. 


Let’s hear a little more about what work- 


ers lose under capitalism. 


I know. I’ve worked in your plant on Diver- 
sey Boulevard for about nine hard years. I've 
been down-graded in my pay and I dont 
know whether I'll have a job next week, nor 
do the 2,500 workers left at the plant. 

I get the “employes paper, that you put 
out, the “Stewart Warnerite,” and last week, 
I read your long editorial about the “free 


enterprise” system. Frankly, it 
doesn’t make sense. 

It probably makes less sense to 
the 1,000 or more workers who 
have been laid off at Stewart- 
Warner since Christmas, 

The union (UE-CIO) put out a 
leaflet a few weeks ago saying that 
people have “the right to work’— 
that, “if private business can't pro- 
vide every worker with a decent 
job at a wage which can provide 


for the people to insist that its 
government step in and see to it 
that every person willing and able 
to work should have a job at a 
decent wage.” 


Now, of course, the union here 
was not talking socialism because 
it is not an oragnization that stands 
for socialism. | 

It was simply talking “Roosevelt- 
ism” —and you will recall that “the 
right to work” was one of the main 


points in Roosevelt's “Economic 
Bill of Rights.” 


But you used the union state- 
ment to tee off on socialism. Those 
of us in the plant who are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party’ wel- 
come a discussion of socialism— 


and if that’s what you-want, let’s 
taik- facts; not fairy tales;""*"" ~~" | 


| 
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re No Layoffs in 
The USSR, Mr. Knowlson! 


‘Free Enterprise’ 


At Stewart-Warner 
PROFIT 


LOSS 


for Stewart-Warner of more 
than $3 million in 1948, an in- 
crease of 26% over 1947. 


— for Stewart-Warner workers, 
with 1,000 laid off, down-grad- 
ing as much as 50 cents an 
hour, and lost vacation pay. 


You want to compare the Amer- 
ican worker 


worker. Well, we stand for social- 
ism in the United States—when a 
majority of the American people 
want it. 

But I don't mind your using 
Russia as an example of socialism, 
as long as it is made clear that the 
Russians began their socialist sys- 
tem not from where we could be- 
gin it, but out of a backward, 
eudal, hunger-ridden and illiterate 
nation; that they have been com- 
pelled to fight three wars, in the 
last of which, the main industrial 
part of their country was over-run 
and devastated; that they are sur- 
rounded by a world ruled by hos- 
tile capitalists, threate.sed. con- 
stantly with invasion. 


with the Russian [Pare his welfare—and not profits 


~Iiy Spite of alf that, the éonditions’ 


of the Russian worker are excellent 
—and improving rapidly. Wages 
are going up. (But in my depart- 
ment at Stewart-Warner, workers 
with as much as 15 years service 
have taken a 50-cent an hour 
down-grading in their pay!) 

Let's get one thing straight. Un- 
like workers at Stewart-Warner, 
the Russian worker is not afraid 
of lay-offs! 


He lives in a planned economy 


—are the first consideration. His 
Tight to work” is guaranteed by 
the economy of the Soviet Union, 
as well as the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union. 

“Management” in 
Union is by the workers themselves, 
There is no “chiselling” of the 
workers—such as we find at Stew- 
art-Warner. 

What do I mean? Just this. 
Stewart - Warner couldn't prevent 
the lay-offs but they scheduled 
them very carefully. In fact, one 
of the objectives was to-chisel the 
workers out of some $50,000 on 
their vacation pay. 


_. The union eontract provides that 
workers with ‘less than five ’ ears 
|” **(Continued"on Page 1 
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the Soviet 


Negro Council Candidate 
Backed by Negroes 


| a a pr eached_ sermons fr om the pulpit 
a> =. |urging Daniels’ election, Appeals 


SOUTH in STRUGGLE | 


Sharecroppers, Negro and White, _ 
A Valliant Ally of Labor If Organized 


the history of Dallas when How-| «gay Sas 
appear on the ballot for the mu-| © ae 

nicipal elections to” be held April) % 
5 be 


“This marks the first time that a % 
Negro has ever sought to be a! @@ 
candidate for the City -Council.| % | 


The nominating petitions for Mr. 


Daniels, a lifetime Dallas resident be 


and the branch manager of a 
national Negro insurance concern, 
containing 347 signatures, were 
filed just 30 minutes before the 
midnight deadline on March 5. 

An obortive attempt by reac- 
tionary politicians ta have the pe- 
titions invalidated on the basis of 
minor technicalities was doomed 
by the popular acclaim accorded 
Mr. Daniels when his candidacy 
was announced. 


DALLAS PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY leaders participated in as- 
suring the candidacy of Mr. Dan- 
iels and in building a coalition of 
Negro and white church, business, 
civic and labor leaders to engage 
in a non-partisan effort to crack 
through Jimcrow and elect a Ne- 
gro to the City Council. 

Mr. William Walters, president 
of the Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mrs. M. Isom, a 
white civic leader, were elected 
co-chairmen of the campaign com- 
mittee. Rev. Timothy M., Cham- 


HOWARD DANIELS 


bers, patsor of the Good St. Bap- 
tist Church, was named campaign 
director. Mr. N. Williams, Negro 
businessman and Mrs. Natalie 
Ross; state women’s director of 
the Progressive Party, were chosen 
as co-financial directors. 

Despite the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO in Dallas are tied 
tu the Democratic county organ- 
ization, a number of labor leaders 
and rank and file unionists have 
already pledged support to Dan- 


iels, 
. 


=~ |\for campaign funds in churches, 
ty _|made by Negro and white speak- 
m |ers, are receiving enthusiastic re- 
&* 4 | sponse. 
= |Church, after an appeal by Rev. 
> % | Ruckers, a line extending half way 
f* —|around the block was formed to 
# | give contributions to the campaign 
e« .|fund. Full support from the in- 
== \terdenominational Ministerial Al- 
* = | liance is expected. 


At the Boll St. Baptist 


Juanita Craft, Southwestern 
Director of the NAACP, has 
pledged support, and feels that 
the membership of her organiza- 
tion will be solidly behind Dan- 
iels, 

Mr. Daniels, in campaign 
speeches, has told audiences that 
he intends to serve and fight for 
the needs of the average citizen, 
both Negro and white. His plat- 
form calls for shifting the tax bur- 
den from .he low income and 
small honté-ewner groups to the 
commercial and industrial groups; 
a detailed program for civic im- 
provements, including better 
parks, homes and hospital facili- 
ties for the Negro people; ending 
of discrimination and better pay 
for city employes; no city inter- 
ference in church affairs. 

Dallas politicians have been 
astounded by the whirlwind char- 
acter of Daniels’ campaign and he 


‘is conceded a good chance for 


SEVERAL MINISTERS have |election. 


Oil Workers Pay for 
Cold War, Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Oil workers of this state are facing critical days as the big petrol 
trusts, surfeited on “cold war” profits and the loot from exploiting foreign workers, begin 
putting into practice a “get-tough” policy at home. Thus the chickens of Wall Street’s 


world grab are coming home to® 


roost. 

© The wearkers, organized in 
the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, -find that when a 
worker quits, or is fired, or retires 
—he is NOT replaced. His - work 
is simply added to the labor of 
those remaining. : 

® Grievences are piling up over 
pay scales and classification of jobs, 
and the company “front office” is 
always insisting that “it has to go to 
New York,” winding things up in 
red-tape for months. : 

-@ The oil companies are rigidly 

keeping up and even sharpening 
their cold, calculated policy of 
Jimcrowing the Negro workers into 
the unskilled and lowest-paid jobs 


as common 


hired and only a handful of- Mex- 
ican-American “old-timers” remain 
in the refineries. 

The main reasons behind the 
toughening attitude of the com- 
panies are: 
{| l—They have now developed 
foreign oil-fields with the aid of 
the Marshall Plan, to a point where 
they are able to cut down domestic 
production, at will, to a consider- 
able degree, and still have a good 
supply. Imports of crude oil 
reached 144,000 barrels daily in 
1948. 

Governor Jester of Texas wrote a 


500,000 Ignore 
Hotel Opening 


By J. Green 


HOUSTON.—Tremendous pub- 
licity, including droves of Holly- 
wood movie stars arriving by 
special train, featured the opening 
here of the $20,000,000 Shamrock 
Hotel, built by multi-millionaire 
oi] speculator and Dixiecrat backe 
Glenn McCarthy. 

The local newspapers wallowed 
in descriptions i e ankle-deep 
rugs, the Honduras mahogany, 
lucite fixtures and the dinner served 
in the Emeral. Room for 1,000 
guests at $42 per plate. 

There are a number of people 
in Houston roughly estimated at 
500,000, who unfortunately could 
not make the grand opening and 
had dinner as usual at home. 

AMONG THOSE are, of course, 
some 150,000 persons forbidden 
by law, custom and the police- 
man’s club ever to enter the sacred 
precincts of the Shamrock to eat 
at a'table or sleep in a bed: These 


laborers or assembly-worried letter to the heads of six 
line workers, etc. As for Mexican-| 
American workers, none are being 


major companies. in « February, 
1949 pointing out that Texas's 
production had been cut back to a 
point where state revenue from 
— production taxes had been re- 

uced $12,000,000 a year. Eugene 
Holman, president of Standard Oil 


of New Jersey, wrote back assur-' 
ing the Governor that there was 
“no cause for alarm.” 


As refining processes are de- 
veloped in the Middle East, South 
America and the East Indies, un- 
der control of American. corpora- 
tions and using miserably paid na- 
tive workers, the. American oil 
workers can look for more and 
more of a drive against them by’ 
the oil trusts. 


2—Spending huge sums of mon- 
ey for research to increase the 
efficiency of present refining and 
production facilities, the oil com- 
panies ehave been able to do away 
with more and more production 


jobs> The new catalytic cracking 


skin color, who compose over a|Process developed during the war 


fourth of Houston’s population. 
Also not present will be several 
hundred thousand working people 
who find themselves unable at 
this moment to spare $42, that 
sum constituting all or more of 
their weekly wages. 


The owners and executives of a 
number of Houston cotton com- 
press companies, part of the An- 
derson-Clayton empire, can afford 
the Shamrock opening; since a 
little something can spared 
from the $20,000,000 in profits 
(after taxes) made in 1948. It is 
reliably reported, however, that 
none of the picketers representing 
the 600 Negro and Mexican- 
American workers on strike at 
these comptesses in Houston have 
planned to partake of the $42 din- 
ner. In fact, they are planning to 
picket around the clock as usual, 
trying to get their wages raised 
from $32 a week to a minimum 


are American citizens of a darker 


| 


a Ne 


uses ONE man, where the old 


processes used FOUR or FIVE. 


The oil companies furthermore. 
will soon be finding it “cheaper” 
and “more efficient,” as some re- 
fineries here become obsolete, not 
to replace them, but to run a for- 
eign refinery with plenty of cheap 
crude oil and cheap labor! 


O. A. KNIGHT, President of the 
OWIU, has lined up with Phil 
Murray to ‘Support the Marshall 
Plan. The Oil Workers newspa- 
per prophesied last year that the 
Marshall Plan would bring jobs 
and security to the oil workers. It 
has brought the opposite, as can 
plainly be seen. 


CORRECTION 
The defendant in an action in 
Norfolk, Va., who invoked an ex- 
posure of the jury ‘system was not 
, as efroneously ‘reported 
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By Sam Hall 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


[TABOR HAS a tough job to-organize the South and win a decent 
life for southern workers. It cannot do the job unless it rallies 


“all its allies and leads them in a head on fight against Wall Street | | 


and its junior partner, the plantation owners. 


We Communists continually point out that the oppressed 
Negro people in the South are the decisive force, | 
which along with labor, and under working class 
leadership, can turn the tide of struggle to vic- 
tory over the big business-bourbon combination. 
If there is to be working class leadership in 
the struggle for liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people; if labor is to rally this decisive force 
into a joint battle against the bosses who exploit 
southern workers — then labor must begin seri- 
ously to tackle the question. Not only must labor 
take the lead in fighting against the economic 
and political measures of oppressien against Ne- 
groes, but labor must bring to the Negro people’s 
movement one of labors greatest assets — OR- 


GANIZATION. 
* 


THIS IS OF vital importance in relation to the bulk of the 
Negro people in the Black Belt of the South — the region of Negra 


‘majority. Here the Negro people are without even a basic economic 


organization. An overwhelming majority of these people are share- 
croppers, share tenants, tenants and a growing number of farm 
wage laborers. Their economic problems are overwhelming. Despite 
the relative good times dtring and for a period since the war, these 
landless farming people eke out only a bare existence. With no 
political rights — not even a token ballot—they face tremendous 
odds in their struggle for a living. Without organization they are 
powerless. 

Sharecroppers have proved that they can carry on organized 
struggles against the plantation-owning descendants of the slave 
owners. The Sharecropper Unions of the early 1930's in the deep 


| South set glorious examples of militant struggle. However, they 


carried on this struggle without full support from orgamzed labor, 
and certainly without working class leadership. This was a basic 
reason for the failure of these organizations to survive. 

Now as the agrarian crisis moves into the Black Belt and the 
landless farmers — Negro and white — face gtowing attacks on their 
standards of existence (vou could hardly call them standards of 
living), a militant mood for struggle is being aroused among share- 


crop 


neled into organized form. 


rs, tenants and day laborers. This militancy must be chan- 


i 
LABOR FACES both a responsibility and an opportunity in 


this situation. 
assistance to the organizing of 
farm laborers. 


Labor has the means of giving leadership and full. 


the sharecreppers, tenants and 


But unfortunately too many leaders of labor refuse -¥ 


to take a fundamental view of the problems the Workers face. 


The industrialists consider the large numbers of landless farm- 
ers—Negro and white—as a reservoir of workers without trade 
union experience.. In a number of important strike situations in 
the South in past months the bosses have been able to use landless 


farmers as. scabs. 


These men and women did not understand trade unionism. J 


Their main desire was to escape 


from the starvation of the planta- 


tions, and the bosses sang a false song of hope to them. Where the 
union -involved effectively explained the situation to those being 
used as strikebréakers their response was good and large numbers 


of them refused to scab. 


However, organization in the plantation,areas can turn these . 

' masses of landless farmers—Negro and white—from a reserve of the 
bosses into a powerful reserve of the labor movement, and, more, 
into a powerful political force that will play a major role in smash- 


ing southern reaction. * 


The Food, Tobacco and Agriculturay Workers Union (CIO), 
in its recent convention in California, adopted a resolution to set 


up FTA legislative committees 


among the landless farmers. 


haven't seen a copy of the resolution yet, but it sounds like a a 
start in this field. This move will be one of benefit to all labor, 
and FTA should have the assistance and support of all labor 
in this effort. Organization ot the sharecroppers would be a mile- 


stone on the road to the pro-labor, 


people of the whole nation need. 


progressive South that the 


Seek Punishment | | 


Of Negro’s Killer | 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A de- 
mand for justice in the year-old 
legal lynching of Roy Cyril 
Brooks, Negro worker and union 
member, has been made by a new 
“Citizens Committee for Justice 
in the Brooks Case.” 

In a formal statement issued 
over the signature of about one 
hundred people, the committee 
protests “thé continued employ- 
ment of (Patrolman Alvin) Blad- 
sacker” in the same job he held 
when he shot Brooks dead on the 
public street in Gretna, Louisiana, 
on Feb. 27, 1948. The statement 
calls for a “vigorous prosecution 
effort” inst Bladsacker, who 
was indicted for manslaughter 
more than 10 ‘months s ag 
The statenvent declared: 


killing of Brooks, and more than 
10 months since his killer was in- 
dicted, and still the slayer has not 
been brought to trial. Worse still, 
reliable reports indicate that the 
indicted police officer is still on 
duty directing traffic at the very 
spot where he shot Brooks to 
death, endangering other citizens 
by his presence and outraging the 
peoples sense of justice. 

“We representative citizeng 
therefore protest the. continued 
employment of Bladsacker, as re- 
ported to us, and we call for his 
prompt trial on the crime for 
which he has been indicted. We 
call for a vigorous prosecution ef- 
fort in this flagrant case which has 
aroused the rightéous indignation | 


‘“Rt has béir'a year ‘since the! 


of thousands of citizens,’ both 
white,and Negro.”’ "yar? was 


— o_— 


ILLI 


THERE ARE NO 


NOIS 


LAYOFFS. 


IN THE SOVIET UNION! 


(Continued from Page 2-A) 
service must work 1,800 hours to 
et their vacations. Those with 
onger seniority must work one day 
in each of ten months. 

The big layoffs at the early part 
of this month were timed exactly so 
as to cut the maximum number 
of workers out of their vacation 
pay! And that includes workers 
with as much as 15 years service. 
No, things like that don't happen 
in a socialist country. 

Your editoriak also leaves out a 
few facts about the Soviet worker 
that I’m sure will interest the peo- 
ple at Stewart-Warner. 

The Soviet worker: 


® Pays rent that runs about 3: 


percent of his wages. (I pay about 
25 percent). 3 

® Gets vacation with pay plus 
the free use of the finest resorts in 
the country. 

® Gets free medical aid and 
hospitalization plus payment dur- 
ing time lost. 

® Gets a living-wage pension 
in his old age. 

You can add these items—and 
many more—to the Soviet worker's 
weekly pay check. 

And also add in the fact that he 
is building a new, free, democratic, 
prosperous nation of his own 
: A Stewart-Warner Worker. 


Broyles Bills Go 


(Continued from Page 2-A) 
of senators is a significant gain in 
the fight to retain democratic gov- 
ernment in Illinois,” he said. 


“However, this must no way 


result in any narrowing of the, 


fight or in any relaxation. On 
the contrary, the danger is even 


greater.” 
* 


THE NINE votes against the 
“Communist front™ felony bill in- 
cluded seven Democrats and two 
Republicans. Four of those who 
voted against were from Cook 
County, while five were from 
downstate. Two senators who 


| Against the Broyles Bills was being 


to House 


| The congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicago. 
Local 3 of the Progressive 
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Chicagoans 
Mourn Death 
Of Valentine 


| CHICAGO—The sudden death 
of Alfred Valentine, a charter 
‘member, was mourned here by 
‘the Communist Party. 

| §82 years old, Valentine died at 
his home soon after returning 
from his day’s work as a machin- 
ist. He passed away before the 
arrival of a physician, after com- 
plaining of a severe headache. 


| A statement by Fred Fine, act- 
‘ing chairman of the Illinois Com- 
‘munist Party, expressed “the deep- 


= |e 
|| going sorrow felt throughout cur 


Miners of America in Collinsville, 
Bile | 
| A SECOND action meeting of a/| 


broad Coordinating Committee 


held in Chicago this week. A re- 
port by prominent Chicago labor 
attorney Eugene Cotton propose 
the organization of a citywide 
protest mass meeting against the 
bills. 

Meanwhile, a group of prom-| 
inent South Side citizens issued a. 


‘statement criticizing the Broyles | 


voted “No,” Donnelly (Macoupin| 
County) and Young (Franklin) 
County), are from the mining 
areas. . 
Sen. C. C. Wimbish, the only 
Negro in the Senate, voted against 
two of the bills, after .repeated 
delegaitons of progressives con- 
vinced him to reverse his earlier 
stand of approval for all the bills. 
Voting “No” on all the Broyles 
Bills was Democratic Minority 
Leader William Connors (D. 29th). 
However, it was obvious from the 
vote that he had failed ot invoke 
party discipline against the bills. 


* 


FORCES trying to jam all of 
the measures through the Senate 
were led by Sen. Libonati, Con- 
-nors’ colleague and Democratic 
minority whip. 

Senate action followed a weck 
of feverish activity on the part of 
many organizations in the state in 
opposition to the Broyles Bills. 

Among those reported as re- 
cording their opposition to. the 
bills this week were: 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
in East St. Louis; 

Local 719 of the CIO United 
Auto Workers at the GM Electro- 
motive plant in La Grange, IIl.; 

The striking Local 82 of the 
CIO International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers at Fair- 
mont City, IIL; 

The AFL Trades and Labor 
Council in Staunton, Il. 
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Editer: CARL HIRSCH. 


Bills as a “serious danger to free- 
dom of speech and thought and to 
the democratic processes. 

The statement was signed by 
Saul D. Alinsky, Prof. Anton J. 
Carlson, Prof. Richard P. McKeon, 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, Prof. 


Wayne McMillen, Prof. William 
Fielding Ogburn, Prof. Malcolm) 
P. Sharp. | 

* | 

THE statement called for full) 
open hearings urged legislators to 
oppose the bills and called upon 
Governor Stevenson to veto them 
if they are passed. 

An analysis of the amended 
Broyles Bills issued this week by 
Edgar Bernhard, chairman of Chi- 
cago Division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, declared 
that: | | 

“An inhibitory effect on _polit- 


ical activity by groups and indi-|\__ 


viduals is found in almost all the 
Broyles Bills.” 
* 

REFERRING to the effect of 
the Broyles Bills on labor, a state- 
ment by the CIO United Farm 
Equipment Workers declared that 
the measures “are, in fact, aimed 
at destroying labor and stealing 
every deomcratic right of the 
people.” 

“If they are allowed to pass, the 
Illinois Legislature, jail doors 
would be opened for any honest 
union man—any labor organiza- 
tion could be smashed. 

Vigorous opposition was also 
developed on college campuses 
and elsewhere against the proj- 
ected probe by the Broyles Com- 
mission of “communist activity” at 
Roosevelt College and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

IN a heated radio debate over 
the college witchhunt, Rep: G. W. 
Horsley (R 45th) defended his ad- 
vocacy of the probe against Leo 
Lerner, community newspaepr edi- 
tor and trustee of Roosevelt Col- 
lege, and Prof. Anton J. Carlson 
of the University of Chicago, Prof. 
‘Carlson charged that the investi- 
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‘HONEST ESTIMATES 
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Street — DEarborn 2-2726 


ranks at the death of comrade 


Valentine. 
* 


“HE WAS truly an inspiration 


“ae =—~—SC*é‘ Sd ito young aannd old and an example 
cum 2 + .4\of selfless devotion to the interests 
re Paes es . 

© eee 4 Of the workingclass and the. caase 


CHALMERS (BILL) CISSELL (right), a gaunt, pain-wracked 
shadow of the great shortstop who sparked the Chicago White Sox 
infield in the late ’20s, is shown last January when he was visited by 
Sox officials Frank Lane and Charles Comiskey (center). Cissell, suf- 
fering from hardening of the arteries and improper nutrition was liv- 
ing in a furnished room until his plight hit the front pages. 


Bill Cissell: A 


CHICAGO.—Yes, the great Bill 
Cissell is dead. | 

Chicago newspapers gave his 
passing about as much space on 
their sports pages as they did 
some obscure chess match. 

Bill Cissell was no longer news. 
The dazzling Chicago White Sox! 
shortstop of the late ’20’s, for 
whom the Sox had once paid 
$123,000, was gypped even’ in his 
last press notices. 

Cissell had passed out of Amer- 
ican Dream,” the fable they tell 
youngsters to illustrate the bound- 
less opportunities of American 
“free enterprise.” 

After a brilliant baseball career, 
Bill Cissell’s magic legs gave out 


Star Grows Cold 


and he passed into oblivion as far 
as the sports world was concerned. 


Several weeks ago, somebody 
“discovered” him again. He was 
living in a cheap Chicago rooming 
house with his 13-year old son, 


broke and_ sick, suffering from 


“malnutition” — in other words, 
Starving. Some friends got him 
to a hospital. 


But it was too late. Cissell died 
last week at the age of 45, a 
brief roman candle in American’s 
billion-dollar sports world, where 
only the owners and promoters 
die rich. 

They passed the hat to send 


his body home to Missouri. 


a 


gation was “a smear.” 

In a column appearing in his 
community papers, Lerner de- 
clared this week: 

“The history of the legislative 
committees in recent times is 


— aes 


idents of both colleges are on rec- 
ord as welcoming a ‘fair hearing’ 
but the legislature, self-conscious 


and goaded by headline-hunters 


‘and fanatical haters of liberalism. 


of Socialism,” Fine declared. 


Valentine's participation in the 
workingclass movement goes back 


ito 1886, when he arrived in this 
‘country from Copenhagen, Den- 
‘mark. This was the year of the 
great struggle for the 8-hour day 
‘and he had been identified with 
every battle of labor in this city. 


He continued his activities in 
the Communist Party virtually up 
to the time of his death. He was 
active in the current Commun’st 
Party Drive, having individually 
collected over $100, and ma‘n- 
tained a consistent home deliy-ry 
route of the Daily Worker and 
The Worker built up over many 
Years. 


* 


HE WAS considered one of the 
outstanding press builders in the 
city, and commonly made numer- 
|Ous trips downtown from his home 
ito secure copies of the paper for 
jhis readers on days that his bun- 
'dle was undelivered. 

He was one of the few Commu- 
nists here who had opposed the 
liquidation of the Communist 
Party by Earl Browder and his 
revisionism of Marxism. Valentine 
maintained his Communist mem- 
bership in that period but contin- 
ued to express his opposition to 
the Browder policies. 


Pioneer Birthday 


CHICAGO.—The first birthday 
party of Pioneer Youth Club will 


is unlikely to produce a ‘fair be held Saturday evening. March 


against any fair hearing. The pres- 


hearing.’ ” 


‘26, 8:30 p.m. at 4848 S. Ashland, 
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Let's Look 


Continued from Page 1A) 
put cuspidors in public buildings, to re-bury 
the remains of Stephen A. Douglas, to pro- 
tect birds from stray cats. 

In 1943 — in the critical war period, a spe- 
cial session of the legislature was called. Lib- 
onati came in with a resolution to return to 
Mexico, “as a gesture of friendship and unity,” 
the wooden leg of Gen. Santa Anna captured 
by Illinois troops during the Mexican war! 

However, it was also Libonati who intro- 
duced one of the first state sales tax bills in 
Illinois. He has called for “yellow dog” union 
contracts for state employes, “barring strikes 
of any kind or character.” 


Sen. Libonati has also been playing the 
“super-patriot” racket for a long time. Back 
in April 1933, he introduced his first bill to 
probe “communist activities.” 

On three different occasions, it was Libonati 
who sponsored resolutions commending the 
pro-fascist William Randolph Hearst for his 
I-Am-An-American Day” activities. 

In more recent years, as Democratic Party 
whip in the Senate, his. name has been at- 
tached to a number of party-s red bills. 

In the 1947 session, it was Libonati and his 
three colleagues from the 17th District, Reps. 
Peter C. Granata, Andrew A. Euzzino and 
John D’Arco, who did the hatchet job on 
Crime Commission bills, 


side, releasing from its files some of the in- 
formation showing the connections of these 
men with the Capone Syndicate. 

Rep. Granata- is the brother of William J. 
Granata, who was murdered in gangland 
fashion on Randolph and Wells in Chicago 
last October 8. 

Crime Commission records show that back 
in 1925, Peter Granata was the deputy cor- 
oner who presided at the inquest into the slay- 
ing of Mike Vinci, South Side Capone hood- 
lum. Held-as a suspect was John Minatti. 

Minatti was testifying when Sam Vinci, 
brother of Mike, whipped out a gun and killed 
Minatti.’ Granata said later he hadn't seen a 
thing. 

However, the Crime Commission's most 
damaging blast’ was leveled at Libonati, re- 
vealing his tie-in with the top leaders of the 
Capone Syndicate. 

Three weeks ago, when the Crime Commis- 
sion bills ‘came back on the Senate floor in 
Springfield, Libonati again led the fight 

one bill which 


against them. 
a 
offeials (ineluding state 


He battled bitterly 
would compel public 
senators) to waive their immunity and testify 


‘against criminals before grand juries when 


summoned. 
Libonati remembers the fate of many others 
= “knew too much” about the Capone Syn- 
icate. 
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(Neat week: Libonati and the Legion.) 
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Speedup, Layoffs 
At Melrose Foundry — 


MELROSE PARK, IIl.—One-third of the working force-of approximately 600 em- 


ployes were laid off last week 


auto workers, CIO. Hilliard Ellis, | 
president of the local, said that 
the layoff is the largest single such 
action in the history of the plant. 

While many workers expected 
some layoffs, they were shocked at 
the sudden action by the company 
and the great number involved. It 
was evident that material was 
being produced at such a fast rate 
that more material was being piled 
up in the plant than was being 


shipped out. 
* 


‘IT WAS the piecework system 
in the plant which hastened the 
day of the layoff. The company 
had devised piece rates to the 


at the Melrose Park plant of 


\~ 
/ 


Casting Co. The workers in that plant are members of Amalgamated Local 453, United 


the National Malleable Steel 


A 


-—_—— 


point where some workers tem- | 
-porarily were able to increase their | 
earnings at the expense of their |, 


own and other workers’ jobs. 

Production on piece-work jobs 
was almost tripled without any 
-real additions to 
force. And when the company sat 
down on the number of days 
worked by some to four a week, 
the total production of a number 
of these workers was still about 
the same as that produced on the 
five-day week. 

Workers in the Melrose Park 
M: lzable plant, interviewed by 
the workers, said they have 
learned the terrible cost of a 
speedup which nets a few extra 
dollars a week for a short period 
of time, but soon results in “no 
pay at all.” 

* 

THE ILLNESS and _ accident 

rate among many workers can be 


of work in the plant. Speedup has 
worn many workers down before 
they noticed it had visibly taken 
years off their lives. 

There were many sad faces in 
the plant on Friday, March 11. 
Some of the men who had worked 
in the plant since 1942 had tears 
in their eyes as they asked what 
they could do. “We can't live on 
$20 a week unemployment com- 
pensation in these days of high 
prices,” one worker said. 

“How will I be able to keep the 
payments on my house?” asked an- 


other. 
* 


THERE was some discussion 
about what Truman would do 
about the layoffs which are now 
sweeping the country. “Will he 
still tell us that there is nothing 
to worry about, that prospects are 
bright, there is no reason for 
alarm,” commented some when 
told that Truman was in Florida 
basking in the sun. 

These workers still in the plant 
have already found that the com- 
pany has set a new speedup rating 
program into motion and is de- 
manding even more work from 
those still on the job. 

Communist members in the 
shop have determined to strength- 
en the union in the fight against 
speedup and layofts. They point 
to the Melrose Park layoffs as part 
of a pattern in a capitalist society 
which concerns itself about profits 
only and “the workers be 
damned.” 


In Harvester Local 


MELROSE PARK, Iil.—In a 
bitterly fought election at Har- 
vester Local 6, UAW-CIO, the 
pro-Reuther, Trotzkyite leadership 
was swept from office on March 
11, More than 1,800 out of a 
total of 2,800 eligible voters cast 
ballots in the |] election. 

Although the Trotzkyites, led 
by Carl Shier, the former chair- 
man of the.shop committee, built 
up a-powerful caucus, they were 


the working 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Worker 


“Hello, Hon ... They’re layin’ everyone off but me.” 


pany. 


GM Profits Up 


I==Wages own! 


traced directly to their conditions 


Two weeks after the General Motors Corp. cut the 
pay of their workers by .02 an hour, they reported the 
highest sales and highest profit in the history of the com- 


1947 profit ____$287,991,373.00—equal to $6.24 a share on 


common stock 


1948 profit _.__. 440,447,724.00—equal to $9.72 a share on 


common stock 


in session on Sunday morning, 
March 13, to a resolution calling 
for defeat of the fascist Broyles 
Bills. 

The resolution was introduced 
by Ed Klinger, a department com- 
mitteeman, and one of the candi- 
dates for shop committeeman on 
the Progressive slate. 

Even before Klinger was able 
to get his resolution on the floor, 
another member at the meeting 
had already opened up the dis- 
cussion on these anti-labor bills, 
which indicated the wide opposi- 
tion already developing against 
the Broyles Bills. 

THE RESOLUTION pointed 
out that the bills were direct cop- 


ies of the Hitler laws which were 
passed in the 1933-34 period when 


not able to overcome the resent- 
ment of the rank and file for the 
poor leadership they gave while 
in office. 

High vote-getter was President 
Leroy Dahlke, who repeated his 
victory of last year. This time he 
was opposed by the red-baiting 
Trotzkyite, Seymour Kahan, who 
served as recording secretary last 
year.. Kahan received 695 votes, 
one of the lowest on his ticket 


UAW Diesel Local 
Hits Broyles Bills 


LA GRANGE, IIl.—All those in favor say yes. 
was no need to call for a no vote.- It was unanimous. 


was the response of the Local 719 UAW-CIO (Electromo- 


tive Diesel) membership meeting,® 


There 
That 


ithe Nazis were just beginning to 
take over. It described the oppo- 
sition already recorded against the 
bills naming specifically the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild, Atorney Earl B. Dick- 
erson, the Chicago-Sun Times, and 
Maurice McElligott, State Secre- 
tary of the CIO. 


The resolution described the re- 
lationship of these bills to the de- 


velopment of fascism in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and pointed out 
that the trade union movement 


AUTO LAYOFFS 
By Joe Steel 


[ JNEMRLOIMENT is growing by leaps and bounds 


throughout the country. Already the Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics, which usually plays down unemployment 
_ the cost of living, admits to over 4,000,000 workers out of 
jobs. 

The actual number out of work at this time is probably over 
5,000,000 with another 10,000,000 on part time. Here in Illinois, 
the om Department of Labor admits to almost 200,000 out of 
work. 

In the past few weeks the trend is toward éven greater lay- 
offs. The auto industry, which has just raked in the most enormous 
profits in history, is throwing tens of thousands of workers on the 
scrap heap. 

The Chrysler Corp. raised prices, then announced a “tem- 
porary layoff of some 23,000 workers. . Kaiser-Fraser shut down 
almost entirely, laying off 12,000 workers and indicating that 


_ probably only half that number will be taken back. 


Hudson dumped 4,500 workers, while in Ford and General 
Motors reduction of the working force has been accompanied by 
a ruthless speedup so that the remaining workers are forced to 
turn out as much, if not more, production than before. 

The Ford River Rouge plant, for example, is turning out more 


units with 63,000 workers than they did with 87,000 a few years 
ago. 


SHUTDOWNS 


LOCALLY, the auto and parts plants reflect the national pic- 
ture. Many places have laid off a large part of their workers. 
In others, the work week has been cut to three and“four days a 
week and some plants are making a practice of shutting the whole 
place down for weeks at a time. 

The Illinois Malleable plant, with some 900 workers, shut 
down for a whole week, after working on a four-day week this past 
month. Even the plant management isn’t sure when the plant 


“will take all the workers back—if they ever do. | 


Electromotive Diesel has increased the number of locomotive 
engines it turns out every day. Back orders are still piled up there, 
but this didn’t prevent management from laying off almost two 
hundred workers in their Pullman plant. 

Amalgamated Local 453 has found that over 20 percent of 
its members have been laid off, with many others on the short 
work week. About 200 members of the local in the National 
Malleable Melrose Park plant (see story on this page) found that 
cigars and even orchids given to them for boosting production 
couldn't keep them from the unemployment compensation line. 

Whether it's Chicago Screw, Sivier Steel or any of the other 
plants organized by UAW, the problem of unemployment is a 
pressing matter which requires the greatest attention and action 


on the part of all unions. 


cutting and unemployment. 


extension of veterans’ com 


works at prevailing wages. 


borderline of starvation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


LOCAL 453 UAW has given an encouraging lead in dealing 
with the fight against growing unemployment. 
conference was called to consider the problems of speedup, rate- 
That conference decided to attack 
the problem on two fronts, local and legislative. 

An Unemployment Committee was set up in the union to 
register all laid off workers and to call periodic meetings with these 
workers. The object would be to assist them in getting unemploy- 
ment compensation, to help them get relief to supplement the 
inadequate compensation benefits, to try to direct th 
job openings and above all to keep the union members, both em- 
ployed and unemployed, united in the common fight. 

The union has demanded a 30-hour week at 40 hours’ pay as 
a further means of keeping more, workers on the job. 

On the4egislative front, Local 453 decided to fight for unem- 
ployment benefits of $40 a week for a period of 52 weeks, for the 


: nsation benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights and for the establishment of a system of emergency public 


A special stewards 


em to any 


Many workers are beginning to wonder about the system 
which piles up profits and goods while they are always on the 


was destroyed in these countries. 

During the discussion, Klinger 
pointed to the anti-labor records 
of some of those behind the bills 
like Sens. Broyles, Libonati, Laugh- 
lin, and others. Klinger pointed 
out that a fight against the Broyles 
Bills was one fight upon which 
both the left and the right could 
find complete agreement. He 
pointed out that the passage of 
these bills would mean the de- 
struction of the labor movement 
as well as all other democratic or- 
ganizations. 


WOODY DOWNEY, chairman 


of the Shop Committee, then took 
the floor and said that he was 100 
percent behind the resolution as 
presented by brother Klinger, and 
urged the membership meeting to 
pass the resolution. 

Local 719 has a membership of 
approximately 8,000. 

On the Friday preceding the 
membership meeting, a Commu- 
nist Party leaflet explaining the im- 
plications of the Broyles Bills, and 
calling for action against them, 
was passed out at the Electromo- 
tive plant gates in LaGrange and 
in Pullman. 


Hegewisch Ford Workers Ask 30c ; 


HEGEWISCH, Ill.—Dizzy from 
“watching the Fords go by’ on 
the hopped-up line in the Ford Co. 
assembly plant here, workers are 
now. preparing for crucial nego- 
tiations with management. 

Shop workers, members of 
UAW-CIO Local 551, “ reported 
this week that the company is 
obviously trying to build up a 
stockpile of cars as a bulwark 
against a possible walkout. 

Some additional hiring was re- 


ported following the recent layoffs. 
Over the past year, the turn-ovér 


in working crew has mounted 
rapidly due to the man-killing 
speedup in the plant. 


A 30-cent wage boost loomed 
as the key demand of the workers 
in the face of Ford Co. net profits 
of $150 million, plus a tax rebate 
of $7 million,. plus an $8 or $9 
million deposit in the Eord Foun- 
dation Fund. 

In addition to a wage boost— 
but not as a substitute-workers 


here demand a company-paid in- 
surance and pension plan, 


As one worker put it, “Sure I'm 
for a pension plan to take care of 
my sunset years, but right now my 
main worry is a lot of daily sun- 
rises that bring problems my pay- 
check doesmt cover.” 


Hegewisch workers are looking 
to Detroit and the national Ford 
negotiating committee of the 
UAW-CIO to back up their fight 


for wages and other demands—and 
to stop the speedup whiplash 
which is creating so many “human 


| wrecks,” 
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11th Honr Fight on 
State Witchhunt Bit | 


By Michael Singer a 
Albany.—The Legislature continues to hold the witch- 
huat axe over the heads of the people but hasnt yet swung 


it © . — > 
'  Ithat he intends to fight for his bill 
Both the Scanlan bill and the sare f my  “eeneallll g along right 


Feinberg-Rules Committee meas-| 4.” Sen. Scanlan has also indi- 
ure emasculating civil rights in the| 444 he intends to press his ban 


state will definitely come up for ist P 
Tenants of 2700 and 2800 Bronx Park East are shown voting unanimously to go on a rent |4 yote"in the Senate Monday, The - Rie yards = 


strike against chiselling by their landlord. Scanlon w has a “C ended a amend the bill eliminating the 
a ommunis'! name of the Party is a clear indica- 


= on. | Party from the text, but the orig- tion that “constitutional or not 
, inal emphasis to bar so-called)... .ctitutional” — as he said to us — 

subversive’ groups from the bal-|}. wants action on the measure. 
lot is still in the measure. It was| Ope reason given for delay in 


advanced in the Senate without} the vote is that, by forcing the pro- 
objections from the Democrats gressive forces to mobilize against 


6 who hitherto had opposed it. witchhunt bills, the politicians 
' qj i or |Wednesday. A large deletion will| have managed to “make hay” on a 
‘be on hand Mofiday to fight the|host of other important measures. 


measures. So much effort and time has 


More than 700 Bronx tenants, who have been on a rent ® . Rumors flew on the fate of two|been spent by unions and progres- 
strike since March 1, are near the showdown stage in their I Fig of the most vicious anti-Commu-|sives to block the repressive bills 


; - ; : : nist measures. Newspaper stories that such vital issues as extension 
> I : la , | 
era Ome Pek Symeries — : caieng yanclord to the effect that the McMullen |of unemploy ment insurance COV-— 


) roup of workers in the building, sf a Bill barring Comunists from civil|etage, a good job disability bill 
ree rm go garrecice Po he <i are tenants, have al a 2 service was dead, appear to have and te ee received in- 
aul parability” oe a ap- joined the strike. ee been planted. Su Tien aa va ae ianid- bie tale 
proximately 250 apartments from} At the same time the tenants ee _ The idea is to stop the delega~| -enorted out by ‘the Ways and 
the Office of the Housing Expedit-|have carried their fight to the See: tions and the telegram barrage. | \qoanc Committee yesterday, is 
er (OHE), whereupon the tenants}OHE, demanding that the increase f The bipartisan strategy is to sneak} .ing amended and will be ready 
countered with a strike and claims|be rescinded. This week they sent both measures through before the|r,. . vote either tomorrow or 
for reductions based on reduced '|a delegation to Washington, which sessions adjourn next Wednesday | \yondav : 
services and unrepaired violations|conferred with deputy OHE chief —probably in the last few hours. | Delegations cane 6 one 
in the two buildings, 2700 and|Cap Diggle for 90 minutes. Diggle The Senate galleries were emp-| centration job on all these issues, 
2800 Bronx Park East. When the /|took their case for further study ty today for the first time since| merging the fight against pro-fas- 
tenants held firm against threats, and promised a speedy ruling on March 15. | cist maeneuins-aeitin dleediieesee 
selint temann ae 1 eels es oS oF Legislative leaders refused ta progeny legislation before next 
7 , eir strike is view e | Wednesdav. 
-timidate and divide the strikers. tenants as part of the tate Phew <i ae 
The dispossess case, together|for real rent control. They point ures. But majority leader Fein- 
with the tenants claim for a re-|to what happened to them under berg hinted that next Monday at 
duction, is being argued in court)the old law and charge that if the might be the witch-hunt hour in| British exports reached an all- 
before Judge Charles Loreto. proposals before Congress become the Senate. time record level in January, some 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT de-|/aw, things for tenants will be 10 SAMUEL NESSIN Brooklyn Republican Frank J.}60 percent above the previous 
mand raised by the strikers is that|times worse than today. Strike Chairman McMullen told the Daily Worker 1938 high. 


the first vacant apartment be 7 = 
granted to a Negro family. Negro | > g®  ] 

its item el HOW Loyalty Probers Victimize Negroes 
gether in the houses for more than 


15 years and it is has only since : 
the ot wale landlord has a con-|BY John Hudson Jones |cused employe, and demanded ex-;tion, and a hundred other un-jin anarchy and the attainment of 


trol of the houses that discrimina-| What were your wife’s beliefs|Planations from the employes as|democratic — premises. Consider ends by violence.” 
tion occurred. “prior to the time you knew her?” | t© their interests in Courses deal- this one: | : The employe answered, “My 

A flagrant example of discrimi-|“What kind of books did she buy?”|ing with economics and _ social : An~ employe was considered life refutes completely this charge. 
nation occurred in the case of a\“Do you’ think she might have|S“ences- Some questions were:|“queer by an FBI informant. The} I have always -tried to live as a 
former tenant, who applied for re-|been an extremist about civil lib-| @Q. You took all the courses that Loyalty Board charge was Speci-| Christian. { can truthfully say 
admission after the war. Duringlerties—race discrimination—q ue s- had radicalism in them at college fically, that you have associated|that since the age of 12 years I 
the war the former tenant, a Negro/tions of that nature?” didn’t you? ‘with an individual who, evidence|have never been involved in vio- 


woman, and her husband joined| ‘These are some of the incre dible Q. You found the Liberal Club/|i? °UF files indicates, is a Commu-/lence of any kind because I abhor 
the armed forces, the husband be-| questions the Truman Loyalty|(in college) rather congenial to nist sympathizer; that you believe'violence. I am a strict vegetarian. 
ing killed in achon. When the Ne- bloodhounds ask government em-/| your philosophy? 
gro war widow applied for aN|ployes as exposed in a 23-page In the case of one Negro worker ILT IN SECTIONS 
apartment, she was rejected be-|report of a three months inves-|in a Southern Veterans Adminis- | a 
cause of her race. tigation made by the CIO United |tration Hospital who’s fought the 
Specifically, the tenants, almost | ‘ , : 
pec y; Public Workers. Entitled “Thought|/Ku Klux Klan, the UPW report 
all of whom are working class fam- Control,” the report is based on!observes that “witnesses for the 
ilies, have cited a long list of serv-| official transcripts and secret tes-'accused employe, also Negroes, 
ices which they received in March, timony of 20 cases selected from were intimidated by sharp and in- 
1943, at the time of the rent|the 100 examined. ~ |solent questions such as this from 
freeze, which have been elimin- Citing its consistent opposition a Loyalty Board prober in the 
ated Aur ayy landlord. ro to President Truman’s Executive Southern city: 
ya van oo peo sige sew a Order 9835, the UPW declares:| Q. Are you opposed to the gov- 
; ttl ey oa ‘k= Soeaill We now present evidence that ernment getting rid of disloyal peo- 
ng y ae Se the loyalty investigation against’ ple? 


of wornout equipment, such as . 
window shades, heat 16 hours aqoaeral employes is nothing but a) 4, Nu J am not opposed. 


. thought-control inquiry designed to ; .. se 
day and numerous other features. intinidate any employe who wants Q. Then why did you want 9835 


A real estate appraisal expert . or | led? 
? to exercise his ts as an Amer- | TePeaied: 
testified ae these services Were |: an citizen to — . thought, | A. Because we felt that when 
a $20 a room annually in speech and assembly.” r Negro ane we nope 
; | The report shows that Truman’s| discrimination this order would be 
THE BUILDINGS rental office program has been used to dismiss Drought against him. 
has been picketed daily by house- nearly 100 Negro employes who} The prober, interrupting, de- 
wives since the start of the strike|were fighting discrimination in the|clared: “It appears to »me that 
and the solidarity of the strikers|various federal agencies. “But not}while you are criticizing _ the 
has not been dented. All com-|0mly has interest in civil liberties|Loyalty Board proceedings that 
been looked upon as subversive,}yvou are overlooking” what might 
ridge Consumer-Tenants Council, but union activity has been the/have happened in Russia where 


ge subject matter of  disloyalty;the Communist Party takes its or- 
which is leading the Strike. A charges.” ders from . . . he would be con- 


| . | fronted by a loyalty board. He 
HERE are a few other ques- would face a firing squad. 


: . | “Shortly thereafter,” the UPW 
tions the probers use to Seermine|, eport observes, “the employe was 


disloyalty,” as based on the of-/ found guilty and was dismissed 
ficial transcripts. from his job. He is a war veteran 
O. Did you ever go .over the —the sole suppart of his wife and 
heads of your superiors to com-|new born baby.” ot 
plain of your work? ® 

Q. Why did you switch to the} THE IDIOCY of the entire loy- 
CIO? © alty program is reflected through- 
The UPW charges the Truman|out the official transcript. Ques-| PRM 6 9 © (eh 
program is “used to destroy aca-|tions are based on guilt by .as-|  S@* Mb iii 
demic freedom, citing as evidence |sociation, the suspicion of people| A _huge all-welded steel tunnel tube section, one of four being 
cases where the F BI have probed|with ideas , of , racial. equality or; . built at the Ingalls shipyards in Pensacola, Miss., awaits launching. 
tthe! entire academic. life :ofthe at» militant .. oppositipn,,to,.discrimina-' It will then he towed to Pasadena, Tex. ‘~, fone cu tanod wa 


> 7 s 4 e 
t tif eet? : | ; Ad tr. i" >) ai’ ‘ erie ; 5 wT ; \ . Vi mi : ‘ Kt y © anlta BS 4. 


comment gp the fate of these meas- 


Pe ene 


ra are handed to the Williams- 
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Dennis Opens Case for the Delence 


Jury Hears Explanation of Marxist Science; 
Judge Medina Bars Testimony hy Foster 


By Max Gordon 


A tall, strongly-built man with a shock of iron-gray hair rose from the long lawyers’ 


table strung across the middle of the small courtroom. He strode to a speaker's podium 
Standing before the jury box containing 11 women and five 


The man was Eugene Dennis, 
general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States. 
Electing to serve as his own coun- 
sel, he was about to open the case 
for the twelve American Commu- 


nist leaders on trial for organizing 


a Marxist-Leninist Party. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
jury,” he began in a low yet firm 
voice, “perhaps it seems strange to 
you that I, who am not a lawyer, 
represent myself in’ this court. I 
do this because the issues are of 
great moment. I have decided to 


defend my honor and liberty in| 


the manner which to me seems to 
provide the best defense not only 
of my democratic rights and those 
of my party—but of the liberties of 


men, mostly middle-aged. 


‘nn, 
-, 
~ 


mentary terms the meaning of the 
great, liberating world-outlook of 
the workingclass, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and told them something of 
the gigantic thinkers and leaders 
who formulated that philosophy 
Marx and Engels and Lenin. 


Force and violence, he said, was 


‘never provoked by a revolutionary 


class, but was the instrument of 
reactionary vested interests deter- 
mined to halt the march of social 
progress. 


He cited our own revolution of 
1776 and the revolution of 1861 as 
examples. 

The science of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, he explained simply and pa- 
tiently to the jury, showed what 


Dennis told the jury, learn not only 
from Marx and Lenin, but from 
our own great revolutionary and 
workingclass thinkers — Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Frederick Douglass, Wil- 
liam Sylvis and ‘Gene Debs. 

And we also learn from the ad- 
vanced workers abroad. There is 
nothing wrong with that, anymore 
than there is anything wrong with 
a mother using pasteurized milk 
because the process was discovered 
by a Frenchman, Louis Pasteur. 


| Plainly, Dennis was here “telling 
off” the prosecutor who attempted 


to make much of the fact that the 
Communist Party had been recon- 
stituted in 1945 following a dis- 
cussiof inspired by an article by a 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Lafayette’s Descendant 


Defends Communist Leaders 


A descendant of Lafayette, the French ndbleman who helped 
George Washington win the American Revolution, has spoken up in 
defense of the twelve American Communist leaders, now on trial 
in Foley- Square. 7 

He is Gilbert de Chambrun, a progressive Catholic, and deputy 
for Lozere. De Chambrun, as a member of the Lafayette family, is 
automatically an honorary citizen of the United States. 

Writing to the “French Committee for the Defense of the 
Twelve,” as reported in “L’Humanite” for Feb. 18, the French 
political leader says: 

“In the so-called western world, the dignity of the human 
personality is invoked at every turn. 

“But twelve American citizens, perfectly honorable and dis- 
interested men, are presently being persecuted for the crime of 
opinion. 

“Having read the manifesto of Karl Marx, and having decided, 
as he did, that the capitalist system is the source of injustice and 
wars, they wish to replace it in their country by a more just society 
in which the exploitation of man by man will have disappeared. 
They have said this, and repeated it publicly. 

“Oh, what a crime! For this reason, they are threatened with 
prison. And they are indicted by a jury composed of agents of Big 
Rusiness, that is to say, of the 150 companies which, according to a 
report of a committee named by the late President Roosevelt, had 
— twelve billion dollars profits while American soldiers weré 

re 

“The verdict is known in advance. But I am one of those who 
believes that the American people has not yet said its last word.” 


made the world tick. It taught that 
the violence of wars and race hat- 
red, of economic crisis and fascism 
could be eliminated, and pointed 


aicse-==@ Vive Franco’ Says Pamphlet 
Spellman Ok’d, Distributed 


000 workers and 30,000,000 farm-| 
By George Morris ‘ 


ers, Negro and white, could run 
the country better than the 60 
families and 250 corporations now 

Cardinal Francis Spellman who led the hysterical campaign of “liberty-loving” peo- 

ple in support of the confessed traitor Cardinal Mindszenty, himself recently approved 

as church censor a pamphlet on Spain that ended with the words “Viva Franco.” The 


controlling it. 

Cardinal's imprimatur (or appro- a 
val) given on Sept. 30, 1948, is 
on’ a pamphlet issued by the 
Paulist Press, principal publishers 
of the New York Archdiocese, 
entitled “Spain and the World 
Today” by the Right Reverend 
Msgr. Arthur H. Ryan, a professor 
of Queens College in Ireland. 


An impassioned appeal for in- 
clusion of Franco Spain in the 
Marshall Plan and the North At- 
lantic anti-Soviet military pacts 
now shaping up, the pamphlet 
also. bristles with anti-Semitic 
passages. Its publication throws 
more light on _ the hierarchy 
through whose vast machinery it 
is being distributed to men and 
women of Catholic faith. 


The millions of American Cath- 
olics, however, are no more re- 
sponsible for having a pro-Franco 
label pinned upon them than they 
were for suffering disgrace when 
the Cardinal personally led scab 
gravediggers through picket lines 
of Calvary Cemetery strikers. 

- There could be no _ possible 

question of the Cardinal’s 100 per- 

cent support for every line in the 

pamphlet’s 47 pages. 

| | THE HIERARCHY’S thinking 
‘ia on the subject of fascism and 

Lawrence Ruggeri (left) and |Franco Spain is especially impor- 
Alfred Jamison (right) two ex- |‘@nt for organized labor because 


: i } y . > . . 
Gls, have finished a 10-month | ory ‘Suet in tee ClO ele 
training course in custom tailor- Nevertheless, the Portland conven- 
ing and are now ready to work 


in their chosen field. The idea tion of the CIO even in its right 
for the course to aid veterans, |””® foreign policy resolution, re: 
most of them disabled in World solved that: : 


ivi “We reaffirm CIO poli * oi 
162, “> a cer gy Seo opposing Eilenhion ote ples cially designed with Franco's yel-|many- He doesnt cite the slightest 


Workers (CIO). Here the two |aace by our government, to fascist low and red colors, is an attempt a to — 1 slander upon 
vets are congratulated by Local |Franco Spain.” ~ to brighten somewhat the sewer " gern: ed governments, 
162 manager Patrick DeMare.| The same convention passed a of fascism that is the government gut he does flatiootedly endorse 


; fascism, provided the dictator is a 
United Office and Professional| and Peter Socci, an instructor.at | resolution on “protection of De- of Spain, today. However, in the carap Mator 


i , ” course of defending Franco, Msgr.| Pfacticing Catholic” and, presum- 
| etna SRE tae onset A RA Temennilen ee —s Ryan makes several admissions: , ably, that his executioners and in- 


5 “The Franco regime is nakedly — too, are ‘practicing Cath- 
° and unashamedly a dictatorship. - ) 
: orn t O rader It is not indeed, and it fs vital to| With: that little gap bridged, — 
remember the point, a totalitarian|Cardinal Spellman’s authority otf 
RS ees 3 dictatorship after the Communist|Spain qualifies ‘Franco for the 
_ While raising rents for the rest of the country or Nazi models. It could not be,|“middle road” as follows: 
the House rushed passage of a real rent contro | for the dictator himself is a devout} “The emphasis today is more 
law for the District of Columbia—where the Con- stricken with fatigue while filibustering. and practicing Catholic, whose|and more on organic democracy 
_gressmen pay rents. A.law for strict collective bargaining—be- devotion to the teachings of the} with a Christian basis, as against 
We can now expect similar social legislation 
such as: ek stared of f 
A strict price control law—for the House and 


the whole American people.” 


Thus did Dennis begin the case 
for the defense in this historic her- 
esy trial, termed later by one of 
the defense attorneys as the great- 
est civil liberties battle of a gen- 
eration. Only an hour and a half 
earlier on that memorable Mon- 
day, the first day of spring, 1949, 

e prosecution had begun its 

_ Opening statement to initiate the 
actual trial before a jury. 


* 


DENNIS told his intent audi- 
ence of the work and the program 
of the American Communists, of 
their outstanding war record in the 
Struggle against the Axis and for 
preservation of their land. 


He unfolded in simple and -ele- 


THE COMMUNISTS, he men- 
tioned, worked to assure that 
America’s workingclass and its al- 
lies would lead the nation to its in- 
evitable Socialist destiny without 
the tortures of fascism, of war, and 
without national disaster and dis- 
honor. 

We American 


i 


The Franco régime is nakedly and unashamedly a dic- 
tatorship. It is not indeed, and it is vital to remember the 
point, a totalitarian dictatorship after the Communist and Nazi 


models. It could not be, for the tel a 
a whose devotion to thé teaching of the 
urch not even enemies have dared to impugn. _Conse 

»n >) talla ° 


Communists, 


Nihil Obstet: Jome M. A. Feasus, S.TD., 


Censor Librorum. 


Imprimater’ su Francts CARDINAL SPELLMAMN, 


Archbishop of New York. 


New York, September 30, 1948. 
on ih yan ; 


atholics then were not the men to stand by in helpless indig- 
nation and watch their faith being insulted and mocked by a 
handful of Spanish renegades who believed in nothing but the 


inhuman theories of a nineteenth-century ~- —- —- 
— se or a nineteenth-centurv Russian bandit calle 


ichael Bakunin. 


ye}. 


‘ values of the West. Instead of being sulkily ostracized she 
should be welcomed as the nation which, first among the na- 
tions of the world, had the foresight to understand the Com- 
munist menace, and the courage to conquer it. So, in spite of 
any criticism I have felt bound to make, 


ith all lovers of Spain in the cry, “‘Arri na’; and, 
as: long as the Communist menace remains, even in the cry 
| “Viva Franco!” , 

TELL-TALE QUOTES from the pamphlet approved and dis- 


tributed by Cardinal Spellman reveal the anti-Semitic and pro- 
fascist character of the document. 


Fight Company Union 
At Family Service 


In protest against an attempt to 
ram a company union down their 


throats, Family Service employes 


at Community Service Society dis- 
tributed -thousands of leaflets in 
front of CSS offices in 12 Manhat- 
tan and Bronx communities. The 
workers belong to Social Service 
Employes’ Union Local 19, CIO 


demned all forms of anti-Semitism! force” line of Wall Street’s friends 
and every form of race bias. The|throughout the world today by 
Franco government is notoriously | deliberately likening the democ- 
anti-Semitic. racies of the Soviet Union and the 


The pamphlet, its cover espe-jeast European lands to Nazi Ger- 


By ALAN MAX 


Senate restaurants. 
A federal health bill—for Senators who are 


tween Congressmen and Big Business lobbies. Church. not even his enemies have) the totalitarian of the right or left.” 
® uf program for peace—between Truman‘ and (dared .to impugn.” | Pak “3 ).) After lauding Spain. because it 
the Dixiecrats, The cleric follows the “third (Continued on Page 9) | , 
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The Truth About the 


The North Atlantic Pact, we are told, is necessary be- 
cause “our security is in danger.” This country and western 
Europe it is said, is under the menace of Soviet aggression. 

But this is-untrue. It does not fit the facts. 

There is absolutely no trace of any danger to the United 
States—not from the Soviet Union. Even the.N. Y. Times ad- 
mitted editorially on Feb. 27 that talk of a Soviet attack on 
America is a “wildly improbable event.” It is not the Soviet 
Union which has girdled the entire globe with’ bases. It was/. 
the Soviet troops which withdrew from the Baltic Sea base of 
Bornholm two years ago, and from Korea on New Year's Day. 
It is the USSR which has proposed atomic disarmament, 
offering conventions for the simultaneous outlawing of the 
atomic bomb and control of atomic weapons. 

On the other hand, our statesmen are using the dead- 
lock on this, as'on other UN issues, to postpone settlements, 
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| Atlantic Pact 


GREENLAND 


ICELAND 


_ LABRADOR 


| NORTH srance . 
ATLANTIC jon OO 


to manufaeture bombs, to boost the budget for arms to the 
point where it is taking half of the governmental dollar. 
This argument about the dayger‘to our security ignores’ 
the fact that the Soviet Union as a socialist. state is’ non- 
aggressive. It needs no outside®t— 


markets for investment capi- 
tal, no raw materials from colonies, 
no expansion. abroa 
that is feverishly going on here 
every day, and is boasted about on 
every newspaper page. 

The security argument is an alibi 
and a hoax. It is a prescription for| 
hysteria and. panic with which to 
frighten our people into making a 
stép that they, would not undertake 
in an atmosphere of reason and 


calm. 


Cc © o 


BUT IT IS SAID that western 
Europe is insecure because of the 
large Communist movements in 
most western countries 

‘Yes, there are large Communist 
Parties in Euro>e—so what? They 
are the ones which are fighting for 
peace, and now are organizing a 
tremendous campaign against war. 
They do not threaten the inde- 
pendence of each western Euro- 
pean country: they. defend that in- 
dependence “just as they fought 
best to liberate their countries from 
Hitlerism. | 


« When we talk of the Communists | 


of western Europe, we are talking. 
_about the working people of those 
countries; in some countries, as in| 
France, the Communists: are the 
largest single parties; The Atlantic 
Pact is directed agairist. them; not 
because they éndanger. the. inde- 
pendence or political integrity of 
their ‘countries but because they 
are the main- obstacle of making, 
- war in Europe and because in each 


country the Communists fight for: 


the independence of their own 
lands. 

This is the major danger of the 
Atlantic Pact: it permits,- encour- 
ages and organizes warfare against 
the peoples of western Europe. 
Article 4 says that the Atlantic Pact 
governments will consult together 
“whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security 
of any of them is threatened.” : 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
admitted on March 18 that this. 
article makes possible repeating in 
western Europe what has happened 
in Greece. That is one clue to the 
meaning of this pact—arming the 
ruling classes of western Europe 
against their own peoples. 

If it were true that western Eu- 
rope feels insecure, then what 
would better guarantee its security 
than a Peace Pact between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

What is better for western Eu- 
rope: to be secured by an Amer- 
ican-Soviet alliance, which removes 
the danger of war, or to become 
the battlefield for civil «wars 
and anti-Soviet wars? 

© © ' 

BUT THE PACT IS said to 
function as a regional agreement 
within the United Nations? 

True, but in words only. Actu- 
ally, the Pact supersedes the United 
Nations. It forms a bloc within 
the UN that practically scraps that 


d of the kind | 


: 


| 


|tion given by Belgium’s foreign 


a region. -It covers: the entire At- 
lantic, the Pacific (through colo-| 
nies), and Arctic, and by including | 
Italy, it stretches into the Mediter- | 
ranean and even the former Italian’ 
~ Under the UN Charter, the Se- 
curity Council alone takes action 
to enforce peace, and is superior 


ATLANTIC 
BLOC 


ence to Germany? No. Im fact, 


DOES THE PACT make refer-|armed forces of some seven divi- 


OCEAN 


-—a 


FRENCH WEST afRICA 


. | . 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


oo 


sions up to date in western Europe. 


it is the first pact igvolving Euro- 
pean countries which does not spe- 


to all regionalgroupings. Under 
article five of this Pact, the signa- 
toriés. take it wnto themselves to 
“enforce péace.” ; 
In commenting on the Pact, 
Britain's foreign minister, Ernest)’ That is a vital way in which it. 
Bevin declared on March 18:\differs from the French-Soviet 
“Frankly, just as the League of Na- treaty of 1944, or the Anglo- 


security against the revival of Nazi 
aggression. 


neither has the United Nations.” of mutual assistance among the 


cifically proclaim the objective of 
decided to: equip 36 divisions with- 


tions did not fulfil its purpose, | Soviet treaty of 1942, or the: pacts f 


But five of the Atlantic Pact 
group—the Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries—have © already 


PRICES CUT 


on all 


PACKAGES 


RUSSIA — ISRAEL 


ond all other ’ 


|in two years, and Belgium has pro- 
posed to double that. For: this 
purpose, at least ten billions worth 
of arms will be needed. 

That means either diverting the 
Shaky economies of western Eu- 


Notice that Bevin speaks of the eastern European countries and 
UN in the past tense. He omits! the Soviet Union. 
why the League failed, just as he And the reason is that western 


conceals the responsibility for the oe | 
deadlocks in the UN. The Atlan-:Ce™™any is implicitly viewed as 


tic Pact doesn't just by-pass the | an ally in this pact against the 
UN; it takes away the most vital | 


functions of that agency. 
a ' © 


peoples of Europe and the Soviet 

Union. : 

| This is true in two ways. Article 
6 of the Pact considers that any 

the colonial peoples? 


‘armed attack upon “the eccupa- 
That's a key question from two tion forces of any party in Europe” 
viewpoints, First, the Pact includes wij}. he a cause for war. 


the ruling classes. of the colonial would mean fighting in Germany, 
powers which are at this very min-| and does anybody believe it would 
ute making war on colonial P€O-|not involve Germans? Are the 
ples. The Dutch rulers, for ex-| western Germans expected to sit 


ample, are at this moment mur- py idly while others {gh ns 
dering Indonesians because they | <2 ae ee ee 


want their independence. The +? : 
Been ae Parting Malayans, and A na Psi Lovey Mare wl 
ing half of Africa in thrall. The | come from the Ruhr, now under 


French are trying to crush Indo- 
Ch; 20 . » . ithe almost exclusive control of 
hina. These are “our allies ™/U. §. steel barons. Western .Ger- 


the Pact. : 
More than that, the interpreta-|™2" economy, under Nazi leader- 
' ‘ship and man-power is a basis for 


‘this Pact’s plans. 


aa 


HOW DOES THE PACT affect 


minister, Paul Henri-Spaak, is sig- 
nificant. He said on March 18 
that “consultations between the 
signatories could also take place | MENT? 

mm case of an incident occurring | Article 3 specifically provides for 
OUTSIDE the geographical areas | developing the “individual and col- 
of the Pact, if one of the parties | lective capacity to resist armed at- 
considered its security involved.” tack” of the member states. In 
(N. ¥. Times, March 19) other words, they will re-arm. 

In other words, this is a pact! As a starter, it is expected that 
of colonial powers, expecting to use |one and a half to two billion dol- 
it to suppress the colonial peoples lars will be proposed by President 
now and in the future. bring western Europe’s existing 
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organization. The UN Charter per- 
North Atlantic Pact doesn’t cover 
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HOW ABOUT RE-ARMA-! 


rope to arms production, with an sateen cie 


immensely increased burden on 
the oe involved, or a much 
greater program of arms from this 
country, tremendously increasing 
the burden on our people. 
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WORLD'S CULTURAL LEADERS MEET 
HERE TO HELP SAVE THE PEACE 


By Joseph North 


Citizens of all continents 
their war dead toward New 


scientists, artists, and religious leaders convened for peace 
from all corners of the world despite embittered, pettifogging 
obstructions by the U. S. State Department. 


Peace tides were running 
against the irate warmakers as most 
literate mankind agreed with 
Thomas Mann, Nobel Prize novel- 
ist who called the Cultural and 
Scientific -Congress for World 
Peace “one ray of hope and rea- 
son. ‘The great German anti-fas- 
cist writer had wired Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, eminent astronomer and 
conference chairman: “Should 

our fine and important undertak- 

g actually be harmed by the as- 
siduous enemies of peace, I should 
feel most sorry for the nation and 
the peoples of the world.” 


Dr. Mann is one of the 650 dis- 
tinguished sponsors of the con- 
ference—men and women from all 
walks of cultural life. United by 
one ideal—peace—they represented 
the spectrum of politics short of 
war-mongers. The three-day ses- 
sion held under the auspices of 
the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions opened 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Friday 


_ ce 
Peace Leaders at 


Garden Sunday 


The people of many countries, 
as well as their governments, will 
carefully watch the Madison 
Square Garden meeting Sunday 
evening, March 27 when the peo- 
ple of New York will hold a gi- 
gantic UNITE FOR PEACE rally. 

Leading intellectauls, scientists 
and professionals from England, 
France, USSR, Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Puerto Rico, Romania, Yugoslavia 
will be included among the guests. 
Their hosts number more than 500 
outstanding professionals, artists, 
religious leaders of this country. 
Tickets can be obtained at the Na- 
tional Council of Arts, Sciences 


and Professions.29 W. 44 St. 
eis J 


night, March 25. Thousands from 
all New York boroughs and en- 
virons will carry real America’s 
welcome to the conferences at 
Madison Square Garden Sunday 
night. 

Their response to the confer- 
ence gual for peace is at total 
variance from that of the State 
Department. Dean  Acheson’s 
policy-makers sensed the will of 
the people and declared two weeks 
ago that delegates from abroad 
will be allowed entry. 


* 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
announced it would grant visas 
to seven delegates from the So- 
viet Union, two from Romania, 
five from Czechoslovakia, four 
from Poland, and five from Yugo- 
slavia. Simultaneously it smeared 
the conference in an effort to mis- 
lead public opinion concerning its 
wide scope of representation and 
auspices. It feared that the pub- 
lic would recognize the universal 
pull for peace expressed here. 


This was revealed by the wide 


enthusiasm to the announcement 
that Dmitri Shostakovich and 
other world cultural figures were 
coming from the Soviet Union and 
other European lands. 


The State Department’s an- 
nouncement that visas would be 


granted was, however, accom- 
panied by a snide disclaimer 


~ wf 


RS 


looked across the graves of 
York today where renowned 


&: 


MOS , ; ‘ < 
5m a RARE Ps 
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THOMAS MANN 


smearing the conference at the 
very moment Acheson unctuously 
affirmed “unswerving devotion to 
freedom and free speech.” The 
Voice of America and all propa- 
ganda agencies broadcast the 
statement that “this government 
does not feel visa authority should 
be used to prevent any arrange- 
ments, however dubious certain of 
them may appear, for open public 
debate of outstanding issues.” 


* 


THE INK had scarcely dried 
upon these widely publicized sen- 
timents when the State Depart- 
ment, in a twelfth-hour reversal, 
banned the entry here of eminent 
artists and scientists from Great 
Britain, France, -Italy and Latin 
America. 


These included Prof. J. D. Ber- 
nal, and J. G. Crowther, scientists, 
Patricia Burke, actress and Louis 
Golding, novelist, from Britain; 
Abbe Jean Boulier, professor of 
international law, a Roman Cath- 
olic, Mme. Eugenie Cotton, di- 
rector of research, National Scien- 
tific Research Center, Paul Eluard, 
poet, from France; Maria Michi 
and three other, from Italy; Can- 
dido Porenari, artist, from Brazil. 


Protest flared instantly and 
scores of prominent Americans 
joined Dr. Shapley in a wire to the 
State Department which said the 
ban is “inimicable to our good re- 
lations with the great peoples of 
western Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica as well as to the cause of free! 
speech and world peace.” The as- 
tronomer also focussed attention 
on the contradiction to the State 
Department’s very recent avowal 
“of unswerving devotion to free-! 


} 


a State Department concerned only 


nent British novelist, 


serious upset to all the principles 


‘ 


and told that my visa had been 


cancelled. I protested, but I was 


tial and could not be disclosed.” 


speech was on International Wom- 
an’s Day when I spoke on peace. 


dom of information and _ free 
speech.” He reminded the Gov- 
ernment that it had ‘said that 
“visa authority” should not be used 
“to prevent any arrangements for 
open public debate of outstanding 


dad 
issues. 
* 


THE CONFERENCE, Shapley 
reminded the Secretary of State, 
“has been called in oad that ar- 
tists and scientists from the United 
States may exchange opinions on 
the questions of peace together 
with their colleagues of all other 
countries.” 

But this was not to the taste of 


in war and Atlantic Pacts to fo- 
ment it. So such non-political in- 
dividuals as Louis Golding, emi- 
were in- 
formed they were unwanted here. 


Golding’s response was reveal- 
ing: “I am not a Communist,” he 
said. “I am only a creative novel- 
ist. I cannot get the hang of po 


'tisfied with its own efforts to smear 


: 


frantically trying to foment a 


mendous 
conference is making. 


litics. . . . In many ways I am op- 
posed to Communism, but peace 
is of paramount importance to me 
and I am willing to do a lot of 
work for it.” 


Prof. Crowther’s. reaction was 
similar: “This,” he said, “is a most 


of freedom of movement and a 
very serious blow to relations be- 
tween America and the British.” 


The actress, Miss Burke, said: 
‘I was summoned to the embassy 


told the reasons were confiden- 


She told newsmen: “The only 
time I have made any public 


That was enough for the State 
Department which fervently vow- 
ed—only a week before—that its 
policy was one “of unswerving de- 
votion to freedom of information 
and free speech.” 

Miss Burke added that she “was 
surprised and very honored” to 
get an invitation to the congress 
attended: by 500 of-the most re- 
spected people in American 


$cience.” 
. 


ACTUALLY, the figure of spon- 
sors today has reached 650. They 
agree with Dr. Mann, the great 


novelist, who said, “I know too 
that it is generally considered in 
poor taste to insult an invited 
guest by announcing in advance 
that whatever he is going to say 
is bound to be dishonest and de- 
trimental to his host's best in- 
terests. Yet that is precisely what 
has been officially announced re- 
garding the seven so-called iron 
curtain delegates whom our State 
Department permitted to enter.” 

The State Department, dissa- 
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the consultation for peace, called 
upon such rabid anti-Sovieteers as 
Dr. Sidney Hook who came up 
with threadbare tales about tke 
leader of the Soviet delegation— 
the eminent novelist A. A. Fadeev. 
In best cloak-and-dagger manner, 
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{accorded Shostakovich by such 


eminent figures as Fritz Busch, 
Metropolitan Opera conductor; 
Laszlo Halasz, City Center con- 
ductor; Vladimir Horowitz, fore- 
most pianist; Lawrence Tibbett, 
Metropolitan Opera star; Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and many 
others. : 


It was blasphemy to them that 
these outstanding musicians cabled 
the Soviet composer: “We wel- 


come your visit also in hope that 
this kind of cultural interchange 
can aid understanding among our 
peoples and thereby make possible 
an enduring peace.” 


the little professor said that Fa- 
deev was an agent of the “Soviet 
secret policice” and that another 
member of the delegation shared 
the honors with him. Hook is 


meeting to counteract the tre-| 


impression the peace 


THE PROPONENTS of atomic 
war couldnt brook the welcome’ 
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P 
New York University, Walter 
Greenfield, 19, is believed to be 
the youngest: person irivited to 
address the Society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists at the annual 
meeting of the New York 
branch. He is scheduled to re- 
port on his original research on 
“Bacterium Violaceum,” a group 
of organisms which™ produce a 
purple pigment. 
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largest affiliate, last week became 


are at least: 4,800,000: jobless .to-! 


fact that there is today a mass un-' 


|means jobs, is not only a failure 
to recognize the existence of mass| | 
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UE Challenges 
a 
Washington 
_ 
Inaction 
By Bernard Burton 
With thé economic clouds dark- 


ening over the nation, the United 
Electrical Workers, CIO’s third 


the first major labor organization 
publicly to propose steps to coun- 
ter the rise in unemployment. The 
proposals were contained in a 
letter to President ‘Truman from 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, UE president, 
published in the UE News. 

Fitzgerald disputed the govern- 
ment’s. top estimate of 3,500,000 
unemployed, showing that “there 


day -in America.” Fitzgerald 
added: “The UE’s correction of 
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THE FRENCH - QUEEN’S 
classic “Let ‘em eat cake!” finds 
its peer in this Wall Street news- 
papers cry of “Back to po- 


the official figures establishes the! 
employment problem in our coun-| 
try.” | 
The UE’s recognition of the ap-| 
pearance of mass unemployment, | 
however, was in contrast to the 
official outlook of national CIO! 
which still persists in pooh-pooh-| 


The CIO News first took notice 
of rising joblessness 
weeks ago, and, at that accepted | 
the government es at face 
value. It also sided publicly with 
government'and ‘stated ‘Big Busi-' 
ness views that present: unemploy- 
ment is merely a temporary at 
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land fail to deal directly with the 


‘londly, because unemployment, it- 


ing any unemplyoment problem.! & 


only two | % 


ase. | ® 


THE RESULT of the CIO posi- 
tion, based on the quickly fading 
view that the cold war budget 


unemployment; it also means a 
refusal to press with any vigor for’ 
a program to meet the problem, 


Union Acts In Grow 


ee 


UE’s estimate as one which would 
“muddy the waters.” 

The argument, however, is not 
merely a matter of statistics. True, 
the UE showed that the U. S. 
Census Bureau's methods did not 
include such groups as 268,000! 
workers listed ‘as “temporarily” out 
of work; 450,000 who were work- 
ing less than 15 hours a week; 
800,000 who wanted jobs but saw 
no possibility of getting them. 

The nub of the matter was 
stated in Fitzgerald's letter to the 
President:' “The UE believes: that 
it is very wrong, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the government to 
attempt to ‘look the other way’ 


: 


unemployment issue. We feel this 
strongly, first, because there is to- 
day hardship and insecurity for 
at least 14,000,000 Americans : be-' 
cause of unemployment; and sec-| 
self has an accelerating depressing 
effect on the economy.” 
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BUT WHILE Ruttenberg was 
still trving to polish the fool's gold 
of capitalist prosperity, facts were 
again piling up last week to show 
that the economy was still shiding 
downhill with the bottom not yet 
in sight. | 


First, was the disclosure that|emergency 
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|Street Journal called a “hush-hush 


lington to deal with emergency) 


0. 


retly engaged in what the Wall 


project”. to meet “recession.” Pro- 
posals revealed thus far include 
the dumping of “surpluses” in al- 
ready impoverished Marshall Plan 
countries and “work-sharing plans” 
(ala Hoover). 


Then there was the worried un- 
derstatement by Ewen Clague, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, that if there is no “sharp 
rise” in employment by June, “it 
will mean quite a recession.” 

And ‘add ‘things like these: 
Weekly business failures have. top- 
ped the highest figures since 1942. 
New York City department store 
sales ran 18 percent below one 
year ago as of March 19. Steel 
industry leaders see a drop in busi- 
ness in the latter part of the year. 
Exports dropped three billion dol- 
lars ‘in one year. 

The facts speak for all labor 
taking a common position with the 
UE’s program, ‘which includes: 

© An’ inter-departmental: eom- 
mittee on unemployment in Wash- 


. 


plans: for public ‘works, relief,-im-; 
proved statistical information, for- 
eign policy, etc. — 

© Immediate 
appropriations 


Congressional | 


for 


Administration experts. were sec- grants-in-aid to states for public’ 
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a program that would help both aan 


employed and unemployed. 


That was why the employers’ 
newspaper, The Journal of Com-, : e 
merce, greeted the letter fro m| a ae 
CIO’s 1esearch director, Stanley) ge. © 
Russ| ates 


Ruttenberg deplored the! ™ Pins 


H. Ruttenberg, to UE’s 


Nixon. © 


Urge Franco Be 
Barred by UN 


A drive to keep Franco Spain 
out of the United Nations will be 
launched by the Joint Anti-Fascist 
efugee Committee at a Caucus 
for Peace in Manhattan Center, 
April 4, at 8 p.m., it was an- 
nounced agen 

The rally will take place the 
night before the UN General As- 
sembly convenes at Flushing 
Meadows with an agenda which 
includes Franco Spain. 

Speakers at the Caucus for 
Peace will be Henry A. Wallace: 
Julio Alvarez Del Vayo, foreign 
editor of The Nation and foreign 
minister of Spain in the Negrin 
war cabinet; I. F. Stone, colum- 
nist of the New York Post Home 
News; Oscar Lange, delegate of 
Poland to the United Nations, and 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky, national 
chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. 

Senor Del Vayo is scheduled to 
present a report on the activities of 
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JOHN KLATT, 9 (top center), head of a 


in the American zone of Berlin, 


photo, to steal the coal they sell. 
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as he talks over with his pals methods of stealing coal to sell on the 
black market. The children climb aboard coal cars, as in lower 
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Dead End K 
puffs on an American cigarette, 


JOHN'S 


RESTAURANT 


fertable spot. Italian-American kitchen @ Im- 
ported and Demestic Wines @ 302 E. 12th 8t., 
NYO. GRamercy 5-9531 @ John Puceiatti, Prop. 


when you dine out, 
choose a quict, com- 
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Spain's guerillas. 
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41 East 14th Street 
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works to fill developing emplpy- 
ment gaps, with special attention 
to rural electrification and publie 
power projects. : 

® Federalization and increasing 
the coverage and benefits of un- 
employment compensation. 

® A deficiency appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service. — 

® “Economic legislation,” ‘in- 
cluding the $1 minimum wage 
public hoysing, extended s0ci 
security, public health and rent 
control. Immediate repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law “to strengthen 
the bargaining power of unions. 


~~ | 


READERS | 
AND 
FRIENDS! 
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to The Worker, 50 E, 
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NINTEENTH ANNUAL 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


A FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 
CHARTERED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


As ef December 31, 1948 


(Synopsis of the Annual Statement Filed with the Various Insurance Departments) 


~~ 


LL the benefit funds of the International Workers Order 

are in an excellent financial condition. This means that 

the insurance benefits of our members, the funds they have 

entrusted to us for their protection and the protection of 
their families, are today more secure than ever before. 


Safeguarding our members’ benefits and improving our 
mutual aid services always has been and is today the primary 
task and function of the Order. 


We are proud of our record. If you are not a member 
of the IWO you will surely want to know how you can 


tk 


ASSETS 


CASH: 
Balance in banks, trust companies and in office $ 540,777.85 
including Minors’ and Beneficiaries’ Trust Fund 
in the amount of $126,335.23. 


BONDS: 
Consisting of United States Government Bonds 
in the amount of $2,128,081.57; State and 
Municipal Bonds, $2,467,876.37 and Miscellane- 
ous Bonds, $23,919.00. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Comprising 21 mortgages—all on amortized basis 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Ledger Assets 
Non-Ledger Assets 


4,619,876.94 


180,789.43 
1,263.41 


$5,342, 707.63 
114,913.66 


$5,457 ,621.29 
81,017.76 


Gross Assets 
Less: Assets Not Admitted 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $5,376,603.53 


protect your family’s welfare in our Order. Write for in- 
formation on our life insurance plans and sick benefits. The 
IWO is a people’s fraternal organization and our low-cost, 
non-profit rates and our benefits are designed to meet the 
needs of the working family. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserves on Membership Certificates 
This amount, with interest and future premiums, 
is reserved to meet all benefit obligations as 
they become due. 


Contingency Reserve 
Voluntary provisions by the Ceneral Council 
to strengthen legal reserves, 


Death and Disability Claims Unpaid 
This represents claims reported and in process of 
payment, claims where documents are incomplete 
or beneficiaries have not been located as yet. 


Minors and Beneficiaries Trust Accounts 
Consisting of separate accounts deposited in a 
savings bank to the credit of beneficiaries, 


Junior Graduation Dividend 
Declared in 1948; payable in 1949. 


Other Liabilities 
Unpaid bills, dues paid in advance, ete. 


$2,826,241.00 


700,000.00 


182,513.63 


126,335.23 


9,000.00 


12,584.68 
$3,856,674.54 
1,519,928.99 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Unassigned Funds 

_ Consisting of general fund and surplus of benefit 

| funds over and above the required legal and 
voluntary reserves. 


a 


Total to Balance with Admitted Assets $5,376,603.53 


x«*« « 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $115,000.000.06 


Tetal Benefits Paid te Date 


13,000,000.00 


Insurance Membership, Adult & Juvenile 169,676 


Secial Membership 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


2,234 


—— 


171,910 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, 80 Fifth Aveniie, New York 11, N. ¥..— ORegon 5-5700 
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He Speaks for You, Too 


PEACE — or atomic war? 
The Bill of Rights — or fascist tyranny? 
Forward to a better life — or back to the breadlines? 


These are the biggest issues facing our country today. 
These are the issues at stake in the trial of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. | 

In his opening statement to the jury, which we pub- 


lish in this issue, Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, declared that 


they cannot be decided in any court 
of law. 

But in a New York federal court, 
eleven leaders of the Communist 
Party are being prosecuted for their 
belief that these issues can be de- 
cided by, and for, the people. 


The twelfth, William Z. Foster, 
68-year-old Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, is absent because of 
serious illness. 

William Z. Foster is being tried 
in absentia—AND SO ARE 
YOU. 


Your bread and butter, your free- 

- dom of speech, your trade union, the future of your chil- 

dren — all are bound up with what is happening in this 
New York court. 


EUGENE DENNIS 


e . s 


EUGENE DENNIS and the Communist leaders who 
are the defendants in this political heresy trial are defend- 
ing YOU. They defend peace — YOUR right to oppose the 
bipartisan preparations for Wall Street’s atomic war. 


In defending the democratic rights of the Communist 
Party, they defend YOUR democratic rights — YOUR right 


to resist the rise of fascism in our country. 


In defending the legal existence of the Communist 
Party, these eleven men defend YOUR living standards — 
now threatened by the developing economic crisis. 


In defending the principles of scientific socialism, these 
Communist leaders defend YOUR right to believe in and 
work for social progress, for socialism. 


7 . . ik 
YOU ARE getting a speedy, but not a fair trial. 
You are not getting a fair trial because no jury of 12 


can decide what 12,000,000 times 12 Americans must be- 
lieve in, advocate, and do. | 


You are not getting a fair trial because the jury sys- 
tem in this case is controlled by Big Business and is stack- 
ed against you. 


You are not getting a fair trial because the judge is 
eer against you—and does not conceal his prejudice 
om the jury. 


YOU ARE NOT getting a fair trial-_BUT YOU ARE 
GETTING A CHANCE TO DEFEND YOURSELF. 


The 11 Communist leaders in the courtroom, and their 
attorneys, are making an able and militant fight for you. 


| Eugene Dennis is representing himself and YOU. 


Dennis saw that he could not leave the defense of the 
Communist Party and of YOUR democratic rights, to at- 
torneys—however able and distinguished. 


YOU cannot leave your defense to Dennis and his co- 
defendants. 


You, too, must defend yourself and quickly, for every 
day courts. 


Defend yourself by taking the issues in this case to 
your shop-mates and neighbors, your trade union, church, 
and fraternal organization. : 


Convince the jury of 12,000,000 times 12 that outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party would give a green light to the 
Wall Street program of economic crisis, fascism and world 
war. 


Defend peace, the Bill of Rights and sovial progress— 
defend YOURSELF by helping the Communist leaders 
defend YOUl +. * if 
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| workers. 


| ing everything necessary for alll 


THEY PROTEST UNION-BUSTING BY THE ARMY 


These stewardesses and seamen parade through the waterfront in New York's Chelsea arca in 
a protest march against the Army's plan to take over ten big C-4 merchant ships and break the unions. 
During the week Secretary of Defense Forrestal’s plainclothesmen broke up a sitdown strike on the 
SS Marine Jumper of the Moore-McCormack Line. 


Gurley Flynn Urges Workers 


To Join Communist Party 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 1 


nember of the National Com-°* 


new on trial, in a framed-up 


mittee of the Communist Party, this week appealed to Ameri-| thought control proceedings. before 


can workers to join the Commu 


Many who read the Worker are 
Many of you are not| 
members of the Communist Partv. 
As a reader of this paper you know 
something about the Communist 


Party. You are certainly not afraid |. 


of it. You can see by the ferocious | 
attacks they make on it that the! 
bosses are afraid of what the Com- 
munist -Party stands for. Thev are) 
doing everything in their power, 
through the press, the radio, 
thought control trials and suppres- | 
sive bills to drive a wedge be-| 
tween workers and the Commu-! 
nist Party, to prevent workers 
from listening to the Communists. | 
They scream “foreign agent” and | 
“spy and rave about what a won-, 
derful system capitalism is. | 

For them—sure! But the experi-| 
ence of most workers do not con-| 
vince them that this is true. The) 
average worker has an instinctive 
distrust of the boss, The I.W.W. | 
used to say:—“Find out what the 
boss wants you to do and then— 
don't do it!” 

The class Struggle is clear, no 
mistake about it—in a coal town, 
in a One-industry city, like Pitts- 
burgh, Lawrence, Mass., or Detroit, 
where the press, the politicians, 
even the pulpit are openly on the 
bosses’ side, Louahe and paid for, 
and the workers know it. Where 
there is monopoly control, absen- 
tee ownership, and mass produc- 
sion, t he exploitation of the worker 
is inescapably evident, as in a 
steel plant, a textile mill, a coal 
mine, or in a packinghouse. Profits 
zoom sky-high and wages are cut 
to the bone by speed-up, part time 
jobs, high prices. 

The fear of - unemployment 
gnaws at the vitals of the workers 
today. Another depression looms. 
Thousands are laid off. “Who will 
be next?” haunts the worker at the 
machine. Savings are gone. The 
wolf of poverty is at the family’s 
door. 

Sure, it's a wonderful system for 
the Fords, Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Duponts, Wilsons, and the other 
sixty families. It’s a great life, 
money jplling in, no work, no 
worry, no fear for their kids, own- 


: 
’ 
: 
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evil system. 


America to live, making their pre- 


nist Party. Her appeal follows: a hand-picked jury. at Foley 
'Square. In a membership drive in 
fits out of the labor of American |} honor.—the Peau Party 


workers. They ll fight, tooth and | Building Campaign, from Mare 

toe nail, frame-ups, thugs, tear £as, 5 to May 15, we have pledged to 
atom bombs—whatever is at hand, |} ring 5,000 industrial workers in- 
to keep what they've got, as long't, the Communist Party. Are you 


as they can. The slave-owners | going to be one of them? What do 
fought, the feudal lords fought,'..., cay? 


now the capitalist class is desper- * 

ately fighting to hang on to their OUR MEMBERSHIP is very 

a enthusiastic about this. Weve got 
| wonderful people in our party. 

BUT WHY should the worker! You'll be proud to be one of them, 


be a sucker to keep up their sys-| Lhey have discussed it already. in 


iall districts and in hundreds of 
tem? Will the modern worker for- | clubs. They are eager to win these 


ever be doped by words—like free | 5.000 now thenbers. Wie aie 
enterprise, prosperity, collabora-| answer to the redbaiters? | 


tion of management and labor,| We are not mechanically setting 


richest country in the world, etc,? | quotas from the national office. 


‘The estimated figures are deci 
No, thousands of workers are wak- gt re decided 


| where they plan to ask you to join 
ing up today, cutting through the ‘the party. ‘There is a wonderful 
fog of lies. They want answers, the spirit of confidence everywhere, 
right answers, to their questions. which is entirely justified. For in- 


That’s why in the midst of the |5'nce, Michigan is certain they 


v2 ~ jcan bring in 300 auto workers: 
fiercest redbaiting campaign, 37,- e CTS; 


“"*"\Iilinois figures 350 steel, packing, 
000 of you, new readers, decided|and other workers: Pennsylvania 


to subscribe to this paper. You|will go after miners, steel workers, 


ie | 


wanted to read a paper that wasn’t|€lectrical workers; New England 


; -will concentrate: on textile: and on 
a S ise organ. You wanted ; 
bosses hor g the Pacific coast it will be lumber, 


to know the real news of workers maritime, aircraft, etc. New York 
struggles and their progress, here) which has a tremendous industrial 
and around the world. You were! :e, upstate, as well as in the city, 
not afraid. You wanted to know expects to recruit 2,500. That gives 


about the Communist Party. you some idea of our sights. They 
Capitalism has no answers t0}|,+¢ all realizable. 


ae: vee wrap aa = * Frankly, we believe our first 


who are members, answer, “Yes! appeal should go ‘to you, Worker 
it has!” Not only in theory but in|readers who are not yet party 
action. members. You are closest to us. 


The Communist Party is a fight-| y f.: 3 ' 
ing party. At the helm of our par- ou are friends and sympathizers. 


ty: is a great leader of. the Amex: You must understand how import- 
ican working class—William Z.|ant it is to have a strong Commu- 
Foster. He is the personification of|nist Party in these stormy days, 
our fighting principles, which are Many of you contribute to the De- 
fense Fund. You attend our mass 
meetings. You read our literature, 
This is not the hour to delay, 
The struggle for peace, for civil 
rights, for labor rights, against 
war, depression, fascism—is tod 
acute today. You, militant work 
jwho are in the thick of 
struggles, need the Communist 
Party and it needs you. Where 
else .is there for you to go? Foster 
never failed the workers. You cam 
not fai] either, if you would be 
true to yourself. 
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As We See It 
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The Latest Invention for 


|, Side-Tracking Socialist Thinking 
By Milton Howard 

A VALUABLE ADMISSION appears 
| In a recent book on economics. On page 
450 of “A Survey of Contemporary Eco- 
| nomics,’ the author writes: “ “Since 1932. 
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World of Labor 


“Viva Franco,’ Says Pamphlet 
OKed, Distributed by Spellman 


(Continued trom Page 4) 
“fought and won... the battle against Commu- 
nist domination,” Msgr. Rvan writes “it is high 
time that the end should be put to the major 


stupidity—the exclusion of Spain from the Mar- 
Shall Plan and from the project of a United Eu- 
rope.” He concludes the pamphlet: 

“So, in spite of any criticism I have felt bound 
to make, I must join with all lovers of Spain in 
the cry ‘Arriba Espana’; and 


and as long as the Communist 
menace remains, even in the 
cry, ‘Viva Franco’.” 

Spellman’s pamphlets — trv 
to cultivate the reader’s favor 
for Franco’s fascism because 
it has its source in a “good 
fascism”—the Mussolini vari- 
ety. Heres how Franco's Fa- 
lange is described: 

“It began with an interest 
in Italian fascism in the twen- 
ties; and its first apostle was 


Ernesto Jiminez Caballero. . . . Caballero was a 
firm believer in a Latin European bloc, with | 
Catholic Rome as its centér. For Nordic Europe 
he had nothing but contempt.” 


* 


THE ANTI-SEMITISM in the pamphlet is 
not alone in its suport of an anti-Semitic regime. 
Msgr. Ryan tries to justify Franco's fascism with 
a claim that he saved Spain from a “menace” that 
runs back to the earliest stages ini the rise of 
Spain’s working-class movement. Spanish Cath- 
olics, he writes, were determined not to tolcrate 
“renegades who believed in nothing but the m- 
human theories of a 19th century German Jew 
called Karl Marx.” In another passage the cleric 
again attacks Marx as the “son of a Jewish lawyer.” 

The Ryan pamphlet “which Cardinal Spell- 
man’s Archdiocese is distributing through the 
churches also gives some idea of the hierarchy's 
concept of the “religious freedom” that the de- 
fenders of Mindszenty prattle about so much. 
The strongly Catholic “Basques and Catalans, so 
devout to their language and culture, are refused 
their traditional ‘fueros.’ Their language is not per- 
mitted to be used in newspapers, not taught in the 
schools; an attempt was even made to prohibit it in 
teaching the catechism,’ writes Ryan. 

He continues that “there are only: about 5,000 
Protestants in Spain. They enjoy freedom of wor- 
ship; it is simply a lie and a libel to say that they 
do not. But they are not allowed to hold proces- 
sions, nor—which is more serious—are they . al- 
lowed the freedom of the press.” : 

“I had another disconcerting indication from 
the lips of a bishop in Madrid, who defended a 


primary school regulation according to which — 


every child is made to learn Catholic doctsine.” 


Nevertheless, concluded Spellman’s authority 
on Spain, “one cannot help fearing that when 
the Franco regime ends—as one day it must. for 
no regime is permanent that is bound up with 
the life and health of one man—the Church will 
be the first to suffer.” This, adds the priest, is 
regrettable, because Franco's “religious treedom” 
tends to “stabilize what Pius XI called the scandal. 
of the 19th century—the loss of faith among the 
working classes of Europe.” 

Franco is the Vatican's apostle for the sort of 
“stabilization of the faith” it wants in the world. 
The most vicious dictatorship, the most ruthless 
murderer of working-class leaders, anti-Semitism, 
— even the revival of the Inquisition — go with the 
publishers of the Ryan phlet provided, of 
course, “the dictator f is a devout and prac- 
ticing Catholic.” And provided above all else, he 
is a champion against the “Communist menace.” 


SHORT STORIES WANTED — 


The Worker will pay a nominal fee for 
all short stories accepted for publication. 


Address manuscripts to: The Worker 
Short Story Editor, 85 E. 18 $t.,, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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discriminatory practices against minority groups. 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


T WAS INTERESTING to note that the mis-called 
“Americans for Intellectual Freedom” (which really 
should be called Americans AGAINST Intellectual Free- 
dom, headed by Trotzkite fellow trav- frm : 
eler Sidney Hook, dug up as its main in- Ba 
tellectual figure ‘to attack the great Cul- 
tural Peace meeting—T. S. Eliot. 
Eliot’s statement was that the Con- 
ference, which is struggling for peace, is 
“an attempt to demoralize intellectural 
and moral integrity everywhere.” 
This is the same Eliot who is the 
foremost anti-Semite and propagandizer 
for the Nazi racial line in “Western” cul- 
ture. ... 


TOWN TALK 
Strange Victory, the movie expose of ‘racial persecution in 
America, will open a week’s engagement at the City Theatre in 
town on Wednesday, April 27. 
Strange Victory narrators are Alfred Drake, Muriel Smith and 
Gary Merril. _The cast includes Virgil Richardson, Cathy Mc- 
Gregor, Sophie Maslow and Jack Henderson. The film was writ- 


..ten, directed and edited by Leo Hurwitz; Saul Levitt wrote the 
_marration and the musical score was composed by Dave Diamond. 
The, orchestra was conducted by Lehman Engel. 


Strange Victory was last shown at the Ambassador -Theatre 


several ‘months ago and has been the subject of a great deal. of 
controversy because of its’ powerful and persuasive treatment of 
It points up the 


development of Nazism and asks the question whether we in Amer- 
ica are headed down the same road. With special emphasis on 
the plight of the Negro in this country, it also illmuinates the prob- 
lems here of Jews and Catholics. ... , 

: o . o 


The abave-named Negro star, Muriel Smith, by the way, will 


_be featured in a London legit musical review titled Sauce Tartare, 
If it clicks there, plans are to bring it to © 


which epens April 18. 
the States. ... 

Serge Koussevitzky will visit Israel to*conduct the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra from Feb. 15 to March 15 of next year... , 


From Frank Skully, who let’s go with some Hollywood Kine- 
matic definitions: 

» Kinephantom: A false appraisal of the direction of a moving 
object. Familiar illusion where picture-goers observe the wheels 
of a covered-wagon in a western turning in the opposite direction 
to the actual motion. Even more common when seen on windmill 
vanes at night. This phantom helps the illusion that people like 
Robert Taylor, Alan Ladd, Errol Flynn and Tyrone Power could 


| fight their way out of a paper bag. 


Kinetic Energy: Capacity for doing work which a body pos- 
sesses due to its motion. Theory that ‘any picture dealing with the 
Santa Fe, Chisholm or Oregon trail can't fail, because it moves and 
the actors look as if they are working. 

Kolytic Reaction: Checking or preventing the reaction to.a 


stimulus. Western stars who get their faces slapped by trollops 


and never bat an eye, but shoot perfect strangers on sight because 
they get between them and the light in a poker game. . » 
o s € 


Rossini, the Italian composer, while visiting in France, learned 
ey ee —— wealthy admirers planned to have a statue erected 
“How much will it cost?” inquired the compeser. 

“Ten million francs,” he was told. 
at the time, Rossini chuckled, “How extrava- 


Poverty-stricken 
gent. Fer five million I'll stand om the pedestal myself”... ,,,l. im the Kiekce.pogrom. The 


) 


writes Dr. Bissell, ‘Socialism, under that 
name has not been a live political issue in the 
United States.” The influence of the Kevnsian 
school of economics has worked on the whole 
toward a blurring of the distinction-between capi- 
talism and other systems.” 

This is dramatic confirmation of what William 


Z. Foster, chairman of the Communist Party, has 
been saying. Foster discovered 
and made plain that the idea of 
Socialism in labor’s ranks had 


_ been weakened by the idea of 


“prime the pump,” or Keynsian- 
ism. 

The Socialist platform—which 
is the platform of the Commu- 
nist Party—declares that the onlv 
soaggee solution to the prob- 

ms of poverty, insecurity, 
boom - and - bust, unemployment 
and war lies in the replacement of private owner- 
ship of industry by a new social system abolishing 
such private ownership. 

The Socialist idea that the working class must 
become the owner and organizer of the countrys 
production has met with furious resistance, natu- 
rally, from the private owners. 

They have fought it with force and violence, 
and frameups. They have mocked the Socialist 
philosophy in their schools, press, pulpit, and now 
on the radio. They have invented the dreadful 
word “totalitarian” to describe Socialism. 

. 


THEIR LATEST INVENTION against the 
“peril” that Socialism may enter the thinking of 
the trade union movement is the “prime the pump” 
a It is notable that the above quotation 
rom the learned. professors of economics points 
to 1932 as the year when this “prime the pump” 
philosophy became widespread. That was the 
year of the depth of the great 1929-33 economie 
crash. It was also the vear when Franklin Roose- 
velt was elected on the platform that the Govern- 

yment must intervene in the economy instead of 
letting “nature take its course” in the Herbert 
Hoover style (although Hoover did- not hesitate 
to subsidize the big corporations through RFC 
government loans). 

President Roosevelt's “prime the pump” meas- 
ures (WPA, etc.) eased the situation somewhat. 
But they did not prevent the 1936-8 depression. 
Had it not been for the 1939-45 war situation a 
vast crisis would have been unavoidable. 

The idea that the present system of private mo- 
nopoly ownership of industry can be patched up 
to avoid crises is the official philosophy of the 


trade union leadership today in the AFL and ClO. 


Nothing scares an AFL or CIO higher up more 


,_ than the idea that the working people in the un- 


ions should study Marxian Socialism and learn 
the necessity for American labor to take over the 
ownership and organization of industry. 

But the trade union leadership must have some 
kind of philosophy to explain their policies. That 
philosophy is the “prime the pump’ philosophy. 
It is based on the delusion that unemployment, 
boom-and-bust, and the other ills of the present 
system can be remedied by “increasing purchas- 
ing power. : 

. 

IT IS BECAUSE the AFL-CIO leadership is 
so thoroughly committed to an anti-Socialist phi- 
losophy that it falls for either or both of the two 
varieties of the “prime the pump” fallacy. It either 
tries, in vain of course, to persuade the private 
trusts that it would be “good business” for them 
if they raised wages “to provide purchasing 
power.” Or else, this leadership begins to fall for 
the Right-wing of the Kevnsian school—the school 
which “primes the pump” through armaments. 

The pro-capitalist leadership of the unions to- 
day is particularly prone to fall in line with the 
latter, the “guns-not-butter” economics, because — 
they are incapable of really clashing with the profit 
interests of the trusts in any serious manner. They 
may preach in their publications and in after- 
dinner speeches that higher wages “would be 
good for business as well as for labor.” 

But, this remains a pious wish mostly. They are 
quite prepared to accept the fatal Wall Street 
economics of gigantic armaments as the way to 
cure the inherent cancers of private ownership. 

While it is undeniably true that the American 
working man should and must have higher wages 
to help stave off some of the thievery of monopoly 
prices today, is it also true that higher wages 
can prevent a crisis? I will show that is a fallacy 
in next week's column. 

* 

[I regret that by an unfortunate error last 

week's column stated that 1,000 Jews were. k 


posher i 40) 
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At Bethlehem Steel 


.» Record 


Record Speedup 


Profits 


BETHLEHEM.—The 145,000 employes of the Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. recently received a beautifully bound copy | - 


of the companys report for 


1948 in which Eugene Grace 


said 1948 was “A Year of Many Records.” ‘ 
Several Bethlehem steel workers poured over the pages of dull 
figures and tables and concluded that 1948 was a record year. 
They found that fewer Bethlehem steel workers made more 
profits for the company by working harder, sweating more and 
turning out more steel for LESS PAY in 1948 than any time during 


the war. 


IN OTHER WORDS, they found two kinds of records: record 
profits for Mr. Grace and his buddies—more than $90,000,000— 
and record speed-up and rate cutting for Joe Steelworker and his 


buddies. 


Here are just a few figures these steel workers came up with— 


“right from the horse’s mouth.” 


In the war years of 1943-44-45, 250,000 steel workers produced 
the enormous quantity of 12.7 million tons of steel. 
In 1948, 100,000. fewer workers produced 13.4 million tons 


These long lines of cars which normally carry miners to the pits at Mountour mine 10 in 
Library, Pa., were idle during the 2-week “memorial work stoppage” called by the United Mine 
Workers to protest the nomination of James Boyd as director of the federal bureau of mines. 


Miners’ Safety Ignored As 
Senate OK’s Wall St. Man 


of steel for Bethlehem, the world’s second largest steel-producing firm. 
In those same wartime years, Bethlehem paid its workers an | 
average of $792,000,000 per year. | 
In 1948 wages dropped slightly less than half, to $489,000,000. 


la> 


gearing the American coal indus- 


By Walter Lowenfels 
PITTSBURGH.—Two years after 111 miners were killed | 


s 


During the war, Bethlehem steel workers earned an average 


of $63 to produce a ton of steel. 
to produce the same ton. 
THATS HOW THIS outfit 


In 1948 they were paid only $36 


was able to show a net profit of 


more than $90,000,000 in 1948—two and a half times the average 
during the war of slightly more than $34,000,000. 
It wasn't done. by mirrors, the steel workers pointed out, but 


cutting the size of gangs, cutting tonnage rates 


“pushers” for 


usin 
speed-up and instituting time studies which ruin sob rates. 


Some rank and filers here, 
able to make some gains. They 


their needs. 


like the roll grinders, have been 
did it by uniting and fighting for 


But the same can be done on a larger scale if all rank and filers 
unite and build a movement against speed-up, rate cutting and for 


a substantial increase in wages. 


The Big Steel 
Robbery of 1949 


The biggest super-robbery in 
world financial history is being 
put over on American steelwork- 
ers by the Wall St. bankers who 
dominate the industry. 

Take workers in the bi t 


steel producer, U. S. Steel. They} 


produced as much steel for every 
40 hours worked in 1948 as they 
did by working 48 hours in 1945. 

That extra eight hours of work 
without pay, known as “speed-up, 
is one main reason for the $275,- 
000,000 profits of U. S. Steel, in- 
cluding $146,000,000 “deprecia- 
tion” in 1948. The same holds true 
for other companies. 

“Incentive payments” are part of 
this steal. Of all the wage increases 
the steelworkers have won in the 


® 
THIS WORKS OUT SO THAT 


ABOUT 10 PERCENT OF THE 
WORKING TIME OF 900,000 
WORKERS IN STEEL IS PAID 
FOR AT 1987 PRICES. BUT 
THE STEEL THEY PRODUCE 
IS ALL SOLD AT 1949 PRICES. 


THIS ROBBERY alone amount- 
ed _to $66,000,000 _last _year, 
equalling almost to the penny the 
totad “wage increases” the workers 
got. 


Another huge robbery is being 
put over on steelworkers through 
the so-called “wage inequity” set- 
tlements. 

This industrial page is devoted 
this week to examples of how this 
huge robbery works in Pennsyl- 
vania mills—and what can be done 
about it. 

The next special steel page ap- 
pears April 17. Write us your ex- 
periences and ask questions. Make 
this page your own. 


Boyd as director of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. The miners op- 
'posed Boyd as a big corporation 
‘man who will not protect them 
from mine hazards. 

| When the 425.000 miners east 
of the Mississippi started their me- 
| morial stoppage March 14 to pro- 
itest Boyd’s appointment, and hon- 
‘or the 1,015 killed and 54,100 
wounded in the mines last year, 
the capitalist press reported that 
few miners knew who Boyd was. 
Now they know. 


They know that neither the 
| President nor the 8lst Congress 
are ready to stop the yearly 
slaughter in the mines. They know 
theyre in one of the toughest | 
fights in mine union history — a 


fight for life. 


Whether the fight wi continue 
after the two-week memorial stop- 
page ends March 28, or be re- 
sumed when the current contract 
expires, June 26, miners do not 
say. 

But they know it will be tough 
to win their contract demands for 
a shorter work week and more 
‘pay when a two week protest 
stoppage got them no law for 


federal enforcement of safety, and 
‘did get them Boyd. 

| FOR TWO YEARS the Senate 
declined to act on Boyd’s appoint- 


Setferson School 


Spring Term 


REGISTRATION BEGINS 
MONDAY, MARCH 2 


More than 100 courses in economics, politics, 


history, philosophy, labor, science, the arts 


Register Early 


if Dipd 


? 
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: 


ot 
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P.M, 


March 25, 1947, in the Centralia, Ill., mine disaster, the 
United States Senate confirmed last week, 52-11, President 
Truman’s appointment of Frank® 


ment. He served without pay as 
an interim presidential appointee 
while the operators. took their an- 
nual toll of 53,000 killed and 
wounded. 

Boyds appointment during 
their memorial stoppage appears 
to the miners like a sentence of 
death for another thousand men 
the next twelve months, confirmed 
this time by the United States 
Senate. 

“They might as well spit in a 
man’s grave, one miner told re 
porters. 

In pledging support to the min- 
ers at the outset of their memorial 
stoppage, the Communist Party of 
Western Pennsylvania declared: 
“Boyd served three years as di- 
rector of the industry division of 
the military government in the 
American occupation zone of Ger- 
many, where he was ‘boss’ of all 
German ®ines and factories. Is 
the President more interested in 


try to Wall Street’s war program 
than in the «°° ~° of the Ameri- 


can coal miners?” re 


THE MINERS and the whole 
country now know the answer in 
the Senate's bi-partisan confirma- 
tion of Boyd over a_ veritable 


mountain of dead and wounded 


‘)} men 


“This fight,”. the Communist 
pledge of support declared,” is not 
a fight of the coal miners alone. 
It is a fight that should concern 
every AFL, CIO and railroad 
worker as well as the public gen- 


erally. 


The miners strike can act as a 
torchlight for .all labor. 


Acheson to Meet 


With U. S. War Bloc 


WASHINGTON, March 24. — 
Secretary of State Dean G. Ach- 
eson will meet here April 2 with 
the foreign ministers of other 
North Atlantic Pact nations to dis- 
cuss further steps in the anti-So- 
viet cold war. 


——_ 


HAND OUT BAD NEWS ON RENT BILL 


This press conference can mean bad news for you. It was 
called by spokesmen for the Senate banking committee after they 
approved a rent bill which permits 10 percent increases in the next 
year and opens the door for lifting of all controls in many local areas, 


Buy an extra copy of the Daily 


Worker from your newsstand. 
Your shop-mate wants the truth 


about the trial of the “12 x 12 


Million”, And phat qught fo be 
done to save our Bill of Rights. 
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SENATE BILL HIKES 


RENT, KILLS LIDS | 


plan —Senate action on: the Administration rent control bill assures ten- 
ants of two things: they will pay higher rents in the coming year, and in many localities ceil- 
ings will be lifted entirely, This S prespect-it s aacertainty, not a prediction—arises from the 


two most basic features of the bill. 

First, the Senate voted: for an 
amendment which would permit 
municipal governments, in con- 
sultation: with the state: governor, 
to remové rent control in any area. 
The Senate Banking Committee 
bill has a clause which would 
grant that authority to state legis- 
Jatures. 

Second, the bill as reported out 
and adopted by the Senate fpro- 
vides for a 5 percent rent increase 
Oct. 1 and another 5 percent boost 
April 1, 1950. It adds that total 
boosts must not be larger than 15 
percent above -the rent paid for 
the dwelling in June, 1947, which 
is a virtual invitation to area rent 
administrators to consent to ‘an 
increase by this amount. In ad- 
dition, landlords, by ursuading 
rent administrators of “ ardships, 
can obtain further hikes. 

The bill now goes to conference 
before’ a joint committee of the 
Senate and the. House. 

_ By the Narrow margin of two 
‘Wotes, the Senate, this afternoon, | 

_ ejected .an amendment which 

_ uowld have deprived tenants of 


AIT 


Do Your Easter Shopping at the 
Jefferson School Easter Bazaar 


FRI. - SAT. - SUN. 
APRIL 8, 9, 10 


at the School, 575 6th Ave.—-WA 9-1600 


{| 


: 


—" Clip this for Sunday™ 
> Cultural Bazaar 


° bargains galore in 
S$ books, records, 
: clothes, etc. Live 
e entertainment. Re- 
3 cord your own voice 
@or have your fa- 
$ rorite song recorded 
®@ oy folk singers. All 
e »)roceeds to Defense. 
> $ponsored by: Youth 
@ Sultural Section CP 


arias 
thts 3 SUNDAY 
‘OF |. ®March 27, 1949 
amusement § : Starting 9 P.M. 


is for = $ Folksay Studios | 
records $ 146 W. 2rd st 


is for 


books 


is for 
art 


; 


is for 
zecchins 
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A 
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SALUTE TO FDR 


with HENRY WALLACE 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
and other stage and radio stars 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


$1 at door, 75c im adv. at Local YPA or 
YPA of N. Y., 570 Seventh Ave. 


__ Mail Orders Filled _ 


THE PANEL ROOM ~——~*? 
18 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. C. 
Saturday, March 26—8:30 P.M. 
presents the inimitable 


SAMMY 


LEVENSON 


(Outstanding humorist) 
in an ALL-NEW program of 
“Laughs frem Jewish-American Life” 


ALLAN TRESSER and orchestra 
Social $1.25 plus tax 


LECTURE and DANCE -—,; 
Beautiful Crystal Ballroom 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


SUN., MARCH 27—8:30 P.M. 
An Outstanding Event! 
LAWRENCE COULD 
(Distinguished Psychologist, Writer 
and Lecturer) 

Author of ry Way te Be Happy” 

en 


¥ 


‘protection against evictions. 
vote was 42 to -44.. Nine Demo- 
crats, four of them from northern 
and western states, joined with 33 


immediately moved 
: the table,” 


chairman of 
which drafted the bill, and major- 
ity .whip . Francis. Myers (D-Pa.) 
warmed that if the Bricker.amend- 
ment. were. adopted, the present 
law 
in e 
have been evicted by the scores, 


| «6 


the company in order to force 
workers to accept a similar settle- 
ment. This agreement calls for a 
40-hour week, on a staggered basis 
with no regularly designated days 
off. It will not go into effect until 
Sept. 1. It also provides for third- 
round 7-cent increase. Although 
negotiatigns had begun last April, 
the increase is retroactive only un- 
til Oct. 1, 1948. 


ing an immediate 40-hour week, a 
$10 weekly raise and full pay for 
time Jost 


here said yesterday that Daniel J. 
Sullivan, BRC regional chairman, 
had left for Washington to attend 


the conferences. 


: 


The 


Republicans ‘in support of the mo- 


tion sponsored” by’ Sen. John W.: 


Bricker (R-QO),. 
The aa estate lobby would 


|have carried the day on this vote 
too except for the defection of 
four 
against 


Republicans who voted 
the amendment. They 
were Aiken, Ives, Langer and) 


Lodge. 


But it was touch and go with 
each side confident of victory 
until all the yotes were in and 


counted. Recognizing that recon- 
sideration 


»the amendment 
adoption, Lucas 
“to lay it og 
a parliamentary tactic 
to kill the proposal for the rest :of 
the session. 

The Lucas motion was then 


of 


might see _ its 


adopted 44.to 43. On this ballot 


Ives‘ and Lodge shifted their. po- 


‘sition in order to .vote with the 
majority of their 


party. 
Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) 
the subcommittee 


made even more optional by the 
adoption last night of the Full- 
bright amendment by a vote of 45 
to 35; The bill already provided 
that state legislatures could de- 
control rental areas within the 
state. The amendment would make 
it possible for city and county 
bodies, with the consent of the 
state governor, to remove rent 
ceilings locally. 

Nineteen Democrats, includin 
seven northern Democrats, ‘join 
26 Republicans to pass the Full- 
bright amendment. Opposing Jt 


publicans. 


Other weakening amendments 
adopted included: ~~ 


® By Sen. Spessard Holland (D- 
Fla) to limit the authority of the 
expediter to replace rent ceilings 
on residential hotels in cities under 
2,500,000, which means that only 
New York and Chicago will have 
rent control over this ty pe of dwell- 
ing. 

© By Sen. Holland, forbidding 
the expediter to recontrol any area 
where rent controls were lifted on 
the order of the emergency court 


of appéals. 
, © By Sen. Willis Robertson (D- 


overning evictions would .be 
ect.. “Under this law tenants 


said 


the hundreds, the thousands,” 
Myers. 


“You can shed big tears on both | 
sides of this question,” 


Sen. Raymond Baldwin (R-Conn.). 
He said the administration forces 
were aware of the fact that ten- 


ants had more wotes than land- 
lords. 


Sparkman insisted the bil] was 
fair to both sides.” Actually, it 


came to the floor full of conces- 
sions to the real estate lobby and 
has already 
grant landlords further concessions. 


been amended to 


Its local option feature was 


Express Clerks 
Talks Start 


National Mediation Board con- 


ferences orn the-New York Railway 
Express lockout. began yesterday 
in Washington. The purpose of the 
mediation presumably is to get the 
locked-out members of the AFL 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to: 
accept the recent national settle- 
ment for non-operating railroad | 
workers. 


‘The lockout was instituted . by 


- The Bata here are demand- 


uring the lockout. 
A spokesman at BRC offices 


Searching for your absentee 
landlord to complain about poor 
service? You will probably find 
him down at a Foley Square j jury 
panel rubbing shoulders with his 
sn friend. Your best bet is to 


interjected | 
ithe expediter to recontrol certain 


Va) to prevent the federal law from 
nullifying any standby state rent 
control ‘statute already on the 
books. 

By a vote of 53 to 29 the Senate 
‘rejected another Bricker amend- 
ment which would have deleted 
from the pending bill authority for 


types of dwellings exempted in the 
1947 law. 


were 28 Democrats and seven’ Re-} 
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APRIL ith 


THE UN. CONVENES WITH 
FRANCO SPAIN A TOP ISSUE 


MON. mon. Al B R. 4 ah 
} MANHATTAN CENTER 
caucus | “usm 
FOR 
PEACE ADMISSION S146 (er teal) 


Oscar LANGE 

J. Alvarez del VAYO 

Auspices: JOINT ANTJ-FASCIST REFUGEE COMMITTEE 
192 + Lexington Avenue s LE 2-3134 


i. F. STONE 
Keep the Fascist Franco Out of the UN 


EE ass 


Henry A. WALLACE 
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LE to the overwhelming demand, performances of 
“REHEARSAL” at the Jefferson School have been 
_.extended for; Saturday Nights, March 26, April 2, 
April :16,. April 23.. To insure admission, tickets may be 
obtained in- advance at the Jefferson School, 575. Avenue 
of the Americas — WA 9-1600. 


Jefferson Theatre Workshop. 


a 
“for children only | 


Next Show: March 26—‘“Down on Bleecker St,” 6-9 
Given at 2 & 3:30 P.M. Adm. 60¢. Reservations accepted 


THEATRE “For Children Only” 
4 Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 


ieieeaiemnannaael 


Progressive entertainment based 
‘on néw child-participation tech- 


niques, involving all the arts. 


SATURDAY . 


Manhattan 


STH REPEAT Performance of ‘‘Rehear- 
sal” by Maltz by Jefferson Theatre Work- 
shop at the Jefferson School, 575 Ave. of 
Americas. Adm, 90c tax incl, 


COME DANCE with us tonite. Wurriers 
Joint Council, 250 W. 26th 8t. Refresh- 
ments, entertainment. Subs. 75c. Proceeds, 
UOPWA, fighting fund. 


JOSH WHITE, Josephine Premice enter- 
tain at PANEL ROOM, 13 Astor Pl.; danc- 
ing will follow. 


SPRING DIG pith Claudia Jones’ Youth. 
Meet Claudia Jones and Abner Berry; hear 
Dottie sing: Bobby with his guitar plus 
swing and sway. Refreshments, 8:30 p.m., 
2315 7th Ave (136th &.). 

THE YPA of LIU is giving a party to- 
night, 8:30 P. M., at 618 W. 142nd St. Free | 
refreshments, entertainment. Donation 75c. 

CAN YOU AFFORD A TUX? No—hard 
times are here. Come beat! In your hard 
times dress! “Hard Times Dance,”’ 8:30 
P. M. Subs. 75c. Old look and refreshments. 
Jefferson School Lounge, 16th 8t. and 6th 
Ave. 

HAVE FUN with Jimmy 
edian, and others at dance in honor of 
Abe Wolkowitz and Leo Wenig. Tonite, 
8:30 P. M., 82 2nd Ave. near 4th St. 
Refreshments. Subs. 75c. Ausp.: 6th A. D. 
South, ALP. 

SPRING TWIRL with Club New World. 
Refreshments, entertainment. Donation 
65c. 9 P. M. at 702 St. Nicholas Ave. (145th 
Bt.). |: 

POTATO PANCAKE PARTY with enter- 
tainment. Tonite, 8:30 P.M., 3440 Broad- 
way (140th 8St.), Apt. 2E. Subs. SOc. 

“FOLEY SQUARE FOLLIES!”’ See a one 
hour original, exciting, topical revue, Lydia 
Edwards, Danny Walden, Al Nadler, Janet 
Polidori, Nat Cornfeld and Dolph and Peeta 
Greene! Tonite at New Drama Studios, 17 
24th St. Dancing, refreshments, subs. 

FOR A PERFECT EVENING—Come to 
our party tonight. Meet a swell crowd. 
Friendly, warm surroundings, entertain- 
ment, festivity. ALP clubs, 220 W. 80th 8t. 
(Broadway), 8:30 P.M. Subs, $1.75. 

COME TO THE SPRING Dance of the 
Fellowship Club at the Casino of Audubon 
Hall, 166th St. & B’way. 8:30 P. M. Adm. 
$1.50 tax incl. 

WOMEN’S DIVISION of 18th CD, ALP. 
has a Gala Saturday. Night!!! Hear Vito 
Marcantonio, Marvel Cooke. Dancing, re- 
freshments, fun. Subs. $1. 1437 Third Ave. 
(near 8ist St.), 8-12 P.M. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. 

COME ONE, Come All, have a swel] time 
singing, dancing. Refreshments, donation 
50c. Rally for the Defense of the “12.” 
Defend the Trenton Six. East Side Com- 
radeg get together, tonite, 8:30 P.M. ALP 


| 


Powers, com- 
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headquarters, 158 Rivington 8t. | 
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group performance, Queen Esther contest. 


ee a 


what On? 


LOSE YOUR INHIBITIONS the new ex- 
| citing Afrc-Cuban Drum Session, Dance, 
Madden, Paschall, Bop. Orchestra, primi- 
tive dancers. Tonite, 77 5th Ave. Subs, $1. 

EAT, DRINK and be Merry at the Ger- 
man-American Spring Festival, Yugoslav- 
American Hall, 405 W. 41st St., 8:30 P.M. 
Dancing, refreshments, entertainment. 
Adm. $1, tax incl. 

GET YOUR BARGAINS at Giant bazaar, 
March 2th, 26th, 27th. Chelsea American 
Labor Party, 313 8th Ave., between 25th 
& 26th Bts. 


Bronx 
WANT TO HAVE FUN? Celebrate April 
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: Bronx 


ENJOY. DELICIOUS meee He and Meateé 
ball Dinner, Serving from 3-6 p.m. Adults, 
$1; Kids, 65c. Concourse Club, ALP, 1378 
Grant. Ave., 170th 8t. 


Brooklyn 


ART EXHIBIT-PAINTINGS by Soyer, 
Kruckman, Kallem, Koch, Dubin, Piper, 
Harriton and others. Opens Sunday, March 
Zith to Sunday, April 3rd at Bath Beach 
ALP, 8603 Bay Parkway. Sundays, 3- 
P.M., weekdays, 1-4 P.M. and 8-10 P.M. 
PROM PARIS hitchhiking to Tel-Aviv. 
Fool. Come to our supper & dance, tonite, | welcome home Bill and Tedy. Hear their 
S:30. Music, entertainment, Dress up 48/ynusual experiences. 1190 St. John’s Pl. 
your favorite fool or come as you are!!!| sane night, same place, only earlier @ing 
2700 Olinville Ave, (Corner Allerton Ave.)./for theatrical production, 6:30 P.M. with 


Subs. $1.2. director, 7:30 P.M., folk dancin 
e .M., g, caller, 
GALA PURIM CARNIVAL, JYP Drama | weyer Levin Lodge, JYF. Israel Contb. 35¢. 


JEWISH YOUTH Chorus of ENY meets 
every Sunday at 3 P.M., 606 Cleveland St. 


| All invited to sing. Refreshments and dance 
ing follows. 


Celebrate Purim with all your friends. 
Food and refreshments, dancing and en- 
tertainment. For a slam-bang evening. 
Subs. Soc, Club Macabee, 1 E. 167th St. 

JEAN RITCHIE, Dave Sear and others 
will perform at the N. Y. Studio Group’s 
first big party at 1029 EB. 163rd 8t., near 
Hunts Point Station, starting at 8 P.M. 
Subs. 65c. 


Brooklyn 


YPA CABARET—Hootenany. 3200 Coney 
Island Ave. (Brighton Beach Station), 8:30 
P.M. Ernie Lieberman, 2 bands, entertain- 
ment, refreshments, fun for all. 75c mem- 
bers; $1 for membership ‘plus admission. 

FREE BEER, REFRESHMENTS, DANC- 
ING. Dramatic presentations to end all 
dramatic presentations. All this and 
more, just come te our party, at Jerry 
Weinberg Youth Club, CP, 190 Tompkins 
Ave. (near DeKalb). Subs. 560c. ’ 


SUNDAY 
Yanhatian 


COME AND RELAX after the Peace 
Sonference with your friends at the Graphic 
Workshop, 106 BE. 14th &t. Midnight Show 
including well known artists and special 
presentation by the Progressive Party 
Caravan. Good food! Bubs. T5c. 

STUDIO PARTY: Come all members, 
friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk, social, 
fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 
16th St. , 

SAMMY LEVENSON, humorist, in 
“Laughs from Jewish-American Life.’’ To- 
nite, 13 Astor Pl. Dancing follows. 

MAYBE YOU,didn’t go to Prague or) 
can’t go to Budapest, but you can still see | 
an all Nations Youth Festival in full |, 
costume. 8 E. 4th 8t., 4:30 P.M. Ukrainian 
Youth Club, Iwo. 

PARAPHERNALIA snag at Cultural 
Bazaar, featuring bargains in books, rec- 
ords, clothes, Russian and Italian imparts. 
Ernie Lieberman and other entertainers. 
Record your own voice. Proceeds to De- 
fense. Starting 2 P.M. Sponsored by Youth 
Cultural Section, CP, Folksay studios, 
146 W. ard Bt. 


Coming 


“LET FREEDOM RING” rally Monday, 
March 28th, at 8:15 P.M. Savoy Gardens, 
408 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, between B&. 
4th and Sth Sts. Speakers wil] be Gus Hall 
and Carl Marzani. 


LATIN-AMERICAN Festival sponsored 
by Spanish Weekly LIBERACION at 8t. 
Nicholas Arena, Sunday, Apri] 3rd. Three 
orchestras, Esy Morales, Polito Galindez 
and Johnny Segui, will provide top-notch 
Latin-American music. Continuovs dance 
ing from 4 P.M. to 1 A.M. Surprises. Adm, 
$1.25 plus tax. Tickets available at your 
organization. 


“HEAR AMERICA ‘Sinaina. ” Reserve 
Friday, April 8th, for American Peoples’ 
Songs Chorus Spring Concert and Dance. 
Mail Orders, 17 W. 4th St. Adm. $1.48 
tax incl 


CONCERT: Russian Balalaika Musical 
Society Conductor, Alexander Kutin, Dora 
Boshoer, Russian Folk Songs, Bernice Rieg- 
elhaupt, pianist. Male chorus of 30 vyoicesg 
Carnegie Hall, April 9th, 8:30 PM. Tickets, 
$1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00 tax incl. at Carnesie 
Hall box office. 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 

Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
Por Monday's issue 
Priday at 4 p. m. 

Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p. mm 


. 


| 


| 
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ne of three in the new U. S. armored cavalry regiment, 


assembles on a snow-covered field in Germany. This outfit has 161 motorized vehicles. 


Dennis Opens Trial Defense 


(Continued from Page 4) 
French Communist, Jacques Du- 
clos, in a French publication. 


THE FIVE defense attorneys 
who followed Dennis told the jury 


of their clients as family men, as 


workingclass leaders, as devoted 
Communist officials whose sole dif- 
ference from others as individuals 
was that they dedicated their lives 
to their fellow-men without hope 
of material reward, but with the 
atisfaction that comes to men who 
five by their principles. 

They told of the early struggles 
of their clients, how they came to 
the Communist movement in vari- 
Ous ways, fighting Jimcrow or em- 
ployer exploitation or the battles 
of the unemployed in the days of 
the Great Depression. 


They described the war records 
of four of the defendants and the 
great contributions to Jabor and to 
the social welfare of all the people 
made by each defendant. 


All the defense spokesmen 
joined Dennis in emphasizing that 
we live in a world of change, that 
ideas also change, that what was 
considered heretical at one time 
was accepted years later, and that 
society, too, has its laws of de- 
velopment. 


“The issue before you,” they 
told the jury, “is not whether you 
agreeswith the ideas of the de- 
_fendants, but whether they have a ©" 
right to teach them, and the rest inal 


diately made to counteract it. 

The effort was quickly made, 
and by Judge Harold Medina, 
who at all times acts like a mem- 
ber of the prosecution staff. 

“You have heard much about 
new ideas, old ideas,” he told the 
jury sneeringly in an _ unprece- 
dented comment following the 
opening statements. “But the in- 
dictment says ‘conspiracy to over- 
throw the government by force 
and violence’. + This is a crime, 
whether an old idea or new idea.” 


. 


THE BLUNT MEANING of 
his words was that the defendants 
were guilty, regardless of what 
the jury had heard about their 
beliefs and actions. 


Worse than that, Judge Medina 
was indulging in his favorite pas- 
time of kidding the American peo- 
ple into believing this was not a 
trial of ideas, only an ordinary 
criminal proceeding involving 
eleven individuals charged with 
breaking the law. 


Yet the indictment, which he 
loves to read aloud, charges blunt- 
ly that teaching. and advocating 
the world - historic philosophy of 
Marxism-Leninism is a crime; 
and Prosecutor McGohey, in his 
opening statement, named four 
igreat works of history whose cir- 
‘culation would be made a crim- 
act by the government’s 


of America has the right to listen ©“@T8¢- 


to them. This is not properly a’ 


These books were Marx’s Com- 


subject for a jury to determine. Al] munist Manifesto; Lenin's State 
Americans must have the right to and Revolution; Stalin’s Founda- 


decide for themselves whether’ or 
not they wish to accept a certain © 
men a4 But here it is, put be-| Union. 
ore you illegally and in violation’ 


tions of Leninism; History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 


Medina went on to explain that 


of the plain dictates of the Consti-|in a conspiracy charge each de- 


tution.” 


IT WAS CLEAR to all that 
these statements concerning the 
backgrounds, the beliefs, the rec- 
ords and the actions of the de- 
endants, as well as the nature of 
the indictment against them, had 
been enormously impressive. The 
jury, made up of people as ig- 
norant of Communist principles 
and of Communists as most Amer- 


icans today, could not but have: 


received an eye-opening education. 

The crude, barbaric  witch- 
hunting statement of the Prosecu- 
tion, which drearily repeated the 
cliches of the indictment, was 
dwarfed by the grandeur of the 
Marxist-Leninist world -6utlook, 
and jts meaning in terms of the 
hopes and aspirations of America’s 
plain folk. 

So impressive was this opening, 
and so plainly marked in its effect 
on a jury which listened with in- 
tense fascination, that it was--in- 
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William Z. Foster, be taken by de-| alarming rise in silicosis. 
Pa’ 3? 


fendant must be judged guilty 
individually, not as a group. 
Defense attorney Harry Sacher 
had to remind the judge he had 
forgotten to tell the jury each de- 
fendant was presumed innocent 
until and unless proven guilty. 
Defense attorney Richard Glad- 
stein rose to tell Medina bitterly 
that his remarks constituted a re- 
buttal which might have been 
made by Prosecutor McGohey. 
Gladstein called for a mistrial. 


“The cumulative effect of your 


actions are such, your honor, as 
‘to persuade the jury that you de- 
Sire a conviction,” Gladstein said. 
The judge denied the motion for 
a mistrial. 

He immediately followed with 


another outrageous decision term- 


ed “prejudicial” to the defense 
when he refused to allow pleas 
of the defense that testimony by 
absent Communist chairman 


nee NW #e na. 
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Foster is desperately ill and it 
is as much as his life is worth to 
appear in court as a_ witness, 
though he is the foremost “au- 
thority on the American Commu- 
nist Party, its policies and prac- 
tices. 

In vain did the defense argue 
that Foster's testimony was vital 
to it, so vital he would have to 
risk his life to give it personally 
if a deposition were refused. 
Judge Medina whined they could 
have gotten the deposition earlier 
as if that were an issue in a trial 
of this importance. His action was 
most typical of the level at which 
the court is conducting this _his- 
toric proceeding. 


jpany has jacked up 45 percent 


Anti-Speedup Demonstrations. 
Spark UAW Elections at Ford's 


By William Allan gressive group have led stoppages, 


, demonstrations and hundr of 
DEARBORN. — This last week , 
the largestlocal union in the!” we C preret Gar a 
world, Ford Local 600, CIO Auto ince pril, speed 


been the all: important question 
Workers with 65,000 members has 
been voting on election of new before Ford workers. Last April, 


|John S. Bugas, former FBI chief 
wage mal aoe SS ie ae oo in the Detroit area and now vice- 


. president of the Ford Motor Com- 
against speedup wiich the com- pany, in an executive order to all 


building superintendents, told 
them at that time that the 100 
percent production they were 
squeezing out of workers was un- 
satisfactory and demanded a 25 
percent additional increase 


Not a single move either of pro- 
test or struggle against this order 


since last April. 

Last Sunday all Detroit news- 
papers carried front page stories 
that the company had acceded to 
a request of the union that the 
rheostats on the production lines| 
be locked. A rheostat controls, 


the speed of the line. rst 
This announcement coming on| WS initiated by the Thompson 
‘clique in the leadership of the lo- 


the eve of the voting gave incum-) ne 
bent president Thomas Thompson|¢@l.* Rather, when this newspaper 
a series of stories on speed- 


the main credit for the locking of | began 
the lines and was obviously a/¥UP ™ the Rouge, Thompson termed 


thi iscuised plug for Th 'them a set of untruths and was 
oe a ig reported saying the speedup issue 


* existed only in the columns of 


THE TRUTH of the matter is| ~° Worker. 
that anti-speedup demonstrations} 


in the Press Steel, B Building and! 
Motor Buildings involving thou-| take cognizance of The Workers 


sands of workers in the last two|exposes, he admitted there was 
weeks was the big news in the|speedup but advised the workers 


fight against speedup. In all of|to file grievances. When The 
ad mea Thompson was not; Worker showed that 1200 plant 


even at the scene of the demon-| Wide grievances were in the hands 
strations before Building Super- of the so-called impartial Umpire, 
intendent’s offices when the de- Harry Shulman, most of them be- 
mand to curb the speedup was! !ng speedup beefs, Thompson then 
presented. ‘began negotiations with the com-,. 


The news of the locking of the|Pany to lock the rheostats. Last 


rheostats broke several months ago,| November he got the agreement 
lock the rheostats on a couple 


but was hauled out last Sunday,|'0 *« 
the day before the Ford workers|0f lines, 
started voting, given a “new look’! * 

and presented as a great victory) BUT THE COMPANY .§s gets 
for Thompson. The company went|more preduction even with the 
along with the election plug for|rhegstats locked. They got on 
Thompson, particularly since Vir-| most lines the 25 percent Bugas 
gil Lacey, Thompson’s opponent|ordered. His recent order for 22 
and head of the Progressive ticket,|percent has been put into effect 
not only has campaigned againstjand is being gotten in a number 


* 
A MONTH LATER, forced to 


speedup but members of his Pro-' of jobs. 


Mine, Smelter Union 
Asks 25-Cent Raise 


DENVER, Colo.—A contract policy conference of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers union (CIO) here opened the fight for a 25-cent hourly wage increase, employer- 


financed health insurance and pensions, and steps to meet rising unemployment. 
With more than 100 rank-and-file leaders participating, the conference was marked 


by a high degree of cntheniom and unity 


baiting. 

The conference took the lead 
in labor’s fourth-round wage fight 
by declaring: . 

“We reject the type of thinking 
that would tie wages to a cost-of- 
living index and thus abandon the 
principles and struggle for a con- 
stant improved living standard for 
American workers. 


“We reject and condemn the 
widespread false propaganda of 
big business to the effect that 
higher wages are the cause of high 
prices. We know, and the facts 
prove, that profiteering and not 
wage increases is the cause of high 


prices.” 


The average annual income of 
the highest-paid workers in the in- 
dustry still is $900 below the 
$4,111 considered necessary for a 
family of four to maintain a min- 
imum level of “health and de- 
cency, the confeernce pointed 


out, 
* 


COUPLED with the wage and 
contract demands were recom- 
mendations for immediate -mobili- 
zation of the union’s membership 
behind the demands. Delegates 
also recommended that the ex- 
ecutive board establish a special 
commission to investigate the in- 
crease in occupational disease in 
the metal industry, particularly the 


The. employer-financed 


Si. 
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against splitting tactics, such as raiding and red- 


and welfare insurance program|ment, the union took the lead in 
proposed by the conferefice willl} projecting a 35-hour work-week 
seek “protection for all members;at 40 hours pay to protect work- - 
and their families, to cover hos-|ers in the industry from layoffs. 
pitalization, medical and surgical}Elimination of the speed-up now 
fees, sickness ‘and accident, and|being developed by every major 
loss of income therefrom.” employer also was included in 
In view of rising unemploy-'the program. 
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(GERMAN PARLIAMENT meeting in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin calls for Germati unity. Leaders .in the Parliament, known 
as the Deutsche Volkarat, are (left to right) Otto Nuschke, Christian 
Democratic Union; Prof. J atic. Party, and 


cratic . Kastner, Liberal-Democr 
Wilhgia P tt ? ot the pcialist:: nity Party, | A 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


WNYC—839 Ke. 


WINS—1000 Kea. 
WEVD—1130 Ke, 
WCBS—880 Ke. 
WNEW—1130 Ke. 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 


WHN—1066 Ke. 
WBNY—1480 Ke. 
WOV—1290 Ke. 
WQXE— 1500 Ke. 


SATURDAY 


2:00-WJZ—To Be Announced 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WCBS—Hanay Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
2:30-WNBC—Fdward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal] 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
3:00-WNBC—San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—The Clock 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A, 
WOQxR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Charlie Spivak Orchestra 
WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC—Jazz Concert 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Variety Musicale - 
§:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
WOR—Russ Hodges 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Philadelphia Orchestra 
' WOQXR—News: Record Review 
5:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quis 
WOR—tTrue or False 
WOxR—Cocktail Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Speaking of Bongs 
WQXxR—News; Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WCBS—Spike Jones Bhow 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
: WOxXAR—News: Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—H,. R. Enickerbocker 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
CBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
QxR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Answer Map 
~- §:00-WNBC—lIiollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
| WQXR—News. Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
8:30-WNBC—Trutb or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQxXR—News: Music 
§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—President Truman, others 
WJZ—President. Truman, others 
WCBS—President Truman, others 
WNYC—Municipal Concert. Hal 
WQxR—News: On Wings of Song 
10:30- WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 
12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 

WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Piatform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News: Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Ren@ezvous with Ross 
. WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WOoxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Charles Page or gy 
WMCA—Let’s Musie 


Saturday, March 26, 
P.M. 
6:15—CBS. Views the Press. 
WCBS. | 
6:30—Opera: Aida, Part I. (Tos- 
canini). WNBC, 
9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
9:00—Theatre of the Air. WOR. 


TV 
P.M. 
9:00—Stump the Author. 
TV. 


WJZ- 


Sunday, March 27. 

M. 

12:00—Invitation to Leaming. 
WCBS. 

P.M. 

1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

1: :30—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBC. 

1:30—Tell It Again. WBCS. 

2:30—University Theatre. 
WNBC. 

3:00—N.~ Y. Philharmonic Syn 
phony. WCBS. 

3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 

4:00—Quiz Kids. WNBC. 

4:00—Wm. S. Gailmor. WLIB. 

4:35—Living, 1949. WNBC. 

6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. 
WNYC. 

8:00—Jaek Benny show. WCBS. 

8:30—Henry Morgan show. 
WNBC. 

9:00—NBC Theatre. WNBC. 

9:00—Electric Theatre.. WCBS. 

9:30—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 

9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 

10:00—The Lively Arts. WNEW. 


TV 
PM. 


-7:00—Studio One. WCBS-TV. 

7:30—Paul' and Grace Hartman. 
WNBT. 

7:30—Television Players. ‘WJZ- 
TV. 

8:30—Author Meets the Cirtics. 
WNBT. 

9:00—Television Playhouse. 


WNBT. 
v 


WNYC—Musiec for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Four Star Review 
WNEW—Hollywood Open House 
WOQXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart 
WLIB—-Estelle Sternvberger 
1:30-WNBC—<Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—tTell It Again 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Songs by Great Singers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Waish, Forum 
WLIB—Melody Pidyhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tnhe Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—Here’s to the Family 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 
WoOxR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJIZ—Mr President 


WCBS—You Are There 
WOQxXxR—Americana 


Musie 


Notes 


Bruno Walter, conductor of the|Richard Burgin, Randall Thomp- 


New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, Vladimir Golschmann, 
_eonductor of the St. Louis. Sym- 
- phony Orcestra, and A. Tillman| = 
Merritt, professor of music at Har- 
vard University, have joined other 
leading American musicians mn 
welcoming Dmitri Shostakovich 
_ who is coming to United States 
this month to attend the Cultural 
and’ Scientific Conference for 
~ World Peace, March 25-27, at the 
- Walford-Astoria Hotel. The Con- 
ference is being held under the 
auspices of the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and [rofes- 
The welcoming cable declares 
that “cultural interchange can aid 


our peoples. 


understanding among 
and thereby make possible an en- 
during : peace” and hails the Sov- 


‘Other noted. composers, con- 
_ ductors -and musical artists who 
. have cabled greetings. to the dis- 
tinguished Soviet composer in- 
clude: Serge Koussevitsky, Lawr- 
ence Tibbett, Vladirair Horowitz, 


son, Lehman Engel, Guy Hutc 
ins, Lukas Foss, 
Roy Harris, and Artie Shaw. 


" "THEY SHALL NOT DIE, fore- 
word by D. N. Pritt. K. C., M.P. 
‘Based on letters from Betty Bart- 
Jett. Published by the League for 
Democracy in Greece. London. 26 
pp. Available at progressive book- 
shops. 

They Shall Not Die is a pam-|: 
phlet published by the British 
League for Democracy in Greece. 
It tells, vividly and eloquently, the 
story of the trial of a Greek sea- 
man and union organizer in the 
court of the monarcho-fascist Greek 
government. They Shall Not Die is 
based on the letters of Betty Bart- 
lett, British wife of Greek unionist 
Tony Ambatielos who attended the 
trial of her husband and 35 other 


imen and women. 


| In the words of the foreword by 
D. N. Pritt, MP. “The pamphlet 
will remind ‘those of us—not many, 
but too many—who tend to forget 
that Fascism is a horrible thing, 
and will remain a horrible thing 


— 4 


' 9:00-WNBC—NBC Theatre. 


| 


-|Theatre For 


Warner Lawson,- 


2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
3:00-WOR—Great Voices 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y¥. Philharmonie 
Symphony 
:, WLIB—News: Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 
3:30-WNEC—One Man's Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
-WJZ—Treasury Band Show 
4:00-WNBC—The Quis. Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Future of America 
WMCA—Light Popular Musie 
WoxtR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR-—-True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross oy Album 
WCBS—Skyway to Stars 
4:35-WNBC—Living hy Ane 
4:55-WNYC—News 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Curt Massey Show 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WQiR—News; Record Reviews 
5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Broadway Is My. Beat 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WNBC—ROA Victor Bhow 


: EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fos Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
— Fashioned Revival) 
our 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Escape 
WJZ—QGreatest Story Ever Twld 
WMCA—Ave Maria Mour 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
7:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Faicon 
WJZ—Pat Novak 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News 
7:05-wWQXR—Collectors Items 


7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 


% 


WCBS—Amos ‘"N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; 6Spirituals 


8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board | 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 


8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hal) 


8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR-——Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ‘'N’ Abner 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 


WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WOR—Under Arrest 

WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—FElectric Theatre 


WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 

WQxXR—News 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
§:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 

WEVD—Michael Young 


9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quiz—1 Chalienge You 

§0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave it 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—#Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD-,Forum 
WQxXR—News 


10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 


10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—My Name Is Logan 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WEVD—Eddie Duchin Show 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 
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Movies: 


Why Holly’d Moguls 
Make Films Abroad 


}completion of “Prince of Foxes” in 


~— 


Children Only 


~ \iContinues Sat. 


The Theatre “For Children 
Only” continues its Saturday af- 
ternoon series at the Jefferson'| 
School, 575 Avenue of the Amer-. 
icas, on March 26 with an original 
children’s participation program 
for six to nine-year-olds called 
“Down on Bleecker Street.” This 
show which will be presented at 
2:00 and 3:30 p.m. will feature a 
unique combination of theatre 
forms and direct participation — 
without the usual barrier between 
audience and performers. 


Because these child audiences 
are limited to 125, reservations 
may be made in advance at 60 
cents, tax included. Details are 
available from the Theatre “For 
Children Only,” Jefferson School, 
575 Avenue of-the Americas, WA 
9-1600. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST STREET 


HOLLYWOOD. — Following 
Italy, 20th Century-Fox. is planning 
to make five more films overseas 
this year, two in France and three 
in England. For the English pro- 
ductions, 50 percent of London 
Films’ studio space has been rent- 
ed. Pre-production planning has 
‘started on “Thé Black Rose,” a tép 
‘bud et picture in Technicolor; 
“L Bailey” and a documentary 
on Scotland Yard similar to “North- 
side 777." Every picture made in 
Europe means one less picture 
made in Hollywood—and the pres- 
ent unemployment situation be- 
comes extended. 


Thus, American benkéts ac- 
complish many purposes: Profits 
are increased b ytaking advantage 
of lower wages in Europe; trade 
unions inthe U. S. ave weakened 
by the presence of a lar e body of 
umemployed; unremi funds in 
Europe are up and are taken 
out of the European countries in 
the form of the sweat of European 
workers which is magically con- 
verted into dollars in the U. &. 


Organization. calling itself “The 
Federated Italo Americans” of Los 
Angeles is making efforts to obtain 
release and showing for “We the 
Living (Noi Vivi),”, starring Alida 
Valli, Rossano Brazzi and Fosco 
Giacchetti. The picture was made 
under the Mussolini regime, is 
strictly anti-Russian, and incites to 
war. 


The sponsors had two showings | 


of the picture recently, in the Au- 
ditorium of the Hollywood Post of 
the American Legion on Highland 
Ave., according to a correspondent 
who sends us a copy of the printed 
invitation which was Sent to lead- 
ing Italo-Americans in Los Angel- 
es. 


March Special 


ZAPATISTAS 


Sleeping Beauty 
By VERMEER 
23x2614¢ color repre. 


——. $1¢ 
New \ a. 


Portfolie $7.10 : 


Limited offer! Mail er phone order teday! 
narge ealestion of Ast Geshe, Gumestic and French 


TRIBUNE ‘citcen, 


GALLERY 
100 W. 42 (Sub. Areade Downstairs). Wis. 77-4898 


Ask for 232 page illustrated eatglogue 


25% 
DISCOUNT 
ON PRINTS 

OLD AND 


4 
SPRING 
AE | = 
A4th St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 
Open from 10:45 AM. te 8:30 P.M. 


MOTION PICTURES 


_, -— ee —_—-_ 


~~ -_ ~~” - 


“A truly great film which 


should 


be seen by every 


American.’’—Dally Worker 


, me menses 


“~/ 
by WANDA JAKUBOWSKA 
“Excellent rating.”’"—N.Y. Post 


a 


WORLD.4Sth 


WORLD. A3th 3. 


£. of 7th Ave 
Ce 7-5747 


“Serious, intense love drama. Engres- 


| sing—Recemmended.” 


—D. Ww. 


Khachatwian 
Extra 


introduciag 


MARIA CASARES .. 


“THE WENCH” 


- ai %| 


melon 


x 


i ia a 
~ — 


ou 


re mews amie lUUl ee 


——_— Lc 


eae ee 


— — ee —— 


EXCELLENT! A Social 
as'‘OPEN CITY ‘and ‘ PAISAN’ ond even more 
ceptive!* “ WORKER 


3 


j 


NOMINEE! 


AVENUE 


ACADEMY noms ogaees 


seat =s...ttisesgead 


PLAYHOUSE Settee 
foc 742988 A Coont Fame Release 


. A genuine masterpiece 
" ef decumentary drama.’ 
—Crowther, N. WY. Times 


AWE QUIET ONE 


featuring DONALD THOMPSON 


soos CARNEGIE - W. 572 


Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. 
Cont. trom 12:45 P.M. 
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29,000 Auto Unionists 
Locked Out in Detroit 


me i 


“CHALMERS ; onan) CISSELL (right), a gaunt, a Ue 
shadow of the great shortstop who sparked the Chicago White Sox 
infield -in the late ’20s, is shown last January when he was visited by 
Sox officials Frank Lane and Charles Comiskey (center). Cissell, suf- 
fering from hardening of the arteries and improper nutrition was liv- 
ing in a furnished room until his plight hit the front pages. 


- Bill Cissell: A 
Star Grows Cold: 


CHICAGO.—Yes, the great Bill 

Cissell is dead. 
. Chicago newspapers gave his 
passing about as much space on 
their sports pages as they did 
some obscure chess match. 

Bill Cissell was no longer news. 
The dazzling Chicago White Sox 
Shortstop of the late ’20’s, for 
whom the Sox had once paid 
$123,000, was gypped even in his 
last press notices. 

Cissell had passed out of Amer- 
ican Dream,” the fable they tell 
youngsters to illustrate the bound- 
less opportunities of American 
“free enterprise.” 

After a brilliant baseball career, 
Bill Cissell’s magic legs gave out 


and he passed into oblivion as far 
as the sports world was concerned. 


Several weeks ago, somebody 
“discovered” him again. He was 
living in a cheap Chicago rooming 
house with his 13-year old son, 
broke and sick, suffering from 
“malnutition” — in other words, 
starving. Some friends got him 
to a hospital. 

But it was too late. Cissell died 
last week at the age of 45, a 
brief roman candle in American’s 
billion-dollar sports world, where 
only the owners and promoters 
die rich. ; 

They passed the hat to send 
his body home to Missouri. 


NEW BEDFORD 


MILLS FIRE 


WORKERS, PUSH SPEEDUP 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—The 
battle against unemployment and 
for increased unemployment ben- 
efits. picked up new steam here 
this week with Communists, pro- 
gressives, and rank-and-file work- 
ers putting pressure on state and 
city officials for immediate action. 


The Communist Party hit lines 
of unemployed workers waiting to 
sign for their weekly checks with 
a leaflet urging action to pass 
H. 905, the bill to increase bene- 
fits. The leaflet also spoke out for 
the 30-hour week with 40-hour 
pay to save jobs. 

ss 


ON ANOTHER front, unem- 
ployed workers have organized the 
New Bedford Committee to Fight 
Unemployment. _ Workers at the 
Committee's first meeting discuss- 


led problems of employed as well 
as jobless workers. The Commit- 
tee is setting to work in support 
of bills at the State House which 
would improve and extend cover- 
age for the unemployed. 

First action pledged by the 
Committee was the sending of a 
busload of workers to the State 
House hearings on the unem- 
ployment bills. 


* 
UE-CIO LOCAL 262, mean- 
while, was making things hot for 


asked the Council to listen to 
union speakers on the unemploy- 
ment problem and to pass a res- 
olution urging the State Legisla- 


ture to pass the unemployment 
bills. 


GET HERE 
IN TIME! 


SCHEDULE OF DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING DEADLINES: 


Date of Insertion Deadline 

Monday's Paper ..... Friday at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday’s Paper ... Saturday at 1 p.m. 
Wednesday's Paper .. Monday at 4 p.m. 
Thursday's Paper — Tuesday at 4 p.m. 
Friday’s Paper .. Wednesday at 4 p.m. 
Weekend edition _ Wednesday at noon 


“What's On and Classified are published 


Mbinagting <0 )) vires ~ —U 


the City Council. The Local had! 


‘involves 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March 23.—The battle of the rank and file of the CIO Auto Workers 
against.ever increasing speedup of assembly lines saw employers retailiate today by lock- 
ing out 29,000 workers in nine plants here. In Chrysler’s 19,850 were locked out by the 


company; Midland Steel, 
Briggs Mfg., 1,000; and United 
States Rubber Co., 5,600, 

At the Dodge main Chrysler 
plant 10,000 were sent home for 
the third day as the company dis- 
ciplined 14 workers and a union 
chief steward for battling company 
demands for more production. 


Resistance by the workers in the 


metal shop at Chrysler Jefferson 
and Kercheval plants against in- 
creased production was used by 
the company as an excuse to. send 
home 7,200. 

Other struggles against speedup 
saw 302 workers at Dodge Truck 
strike in the die room and ham- 
mer shop. At Midland Steel the 
company sought more production 
in the paint shop and refused to 
set any money rates for piecework 
on the main assembly lines. This 
company makes car frames for 
Chrysler plants. 

At Briggs. Weldrum plant this 
is the fourth consecutive day that 
workers are battling the company’s 
demand for increased production. 
The company sent home 1,000 
workers. 

The strike of the rubber workers 
the powerhouse group 
who are fighting against speedup. 
The company idled the entire 
plant of 6,000 workers. 

Progressives at the Chrysler 
Dodge main plant today issued a 
leaflet on the issues saying: 

“Fat and greedy with a $89,- 
000,000 profit in 1948, Chrysler 
is trying to grab even more in 
1949. To maintain high profits in 


— — a er 


$51,000,000,000 World Trade 


Total dollar 
trade in 1948 is estimated at 
$31,000,000,000, 6 percent more 
{than the 1947 total. 


87 miles from N.Y. 
in the Pocenos 


SPECIAL PASSOVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 


April 13-17—4 full days $30 


All Accommodations 


cocktall bar 


all seasonal 
sports 


holiday menus 

Entertainment 

friendly, informal 
@ television 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 
Week 


$45 


per person 


$35 


Make reservations now Single Vets 


Enclese deposit $5 


Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


— —- 


GOLDENSBRIDGE 


COLONY 


$600 to $800. All 
Some units suit- 
able for two families. Private 
lake, day camp, social center. 
The vacation spot for the entire 
family. 


44 miles by N. Y. Central RR or Route 


22 by car te Goldensbridge, then turn 
right te Route 138, 


2-3-4 rooms, 
improvements. 


Call Tuesday Evenings 


GR 35-4740 
JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0819 
‘ 


Make reservations 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Cultural Director for the Season 


FLY 


Miami! 


2,500; 


value of world: 


——_—_— 


a declining market, the -corpora- 
tion is trying to take more profits 
out of our hides by speeding up 
every operation. 


“Corporation strategy is simply 
to single out key operations and 
tell the workers to either, produce 
more or go home. Dodge is no 
exception. At Chrysler-Jefferson, 
Tuesday, the corporation gave the 
ultimatunr in Dept. B-72 (metal 
finishing) “you will do 36 jobs in- 
stead of 28. In resistance the met- 
al finishers left their jobs and the 
whole plant joined them solidly. 

“Eleven door moulders in the 
trim department at Dodge Main 
were given one day disciplinary 
layoffs last Friday for refusing to 
speedup beyond 1948 production. 


“Four more workers, including 
Chief Steward Tilesky were sent 
home on Monday. Door moulders 
refused to work Tuesday without 
their chief steward in the plant.” 

The Chrysler workers are ask- 
ing for a meeting of all shop stew- 
ards, plant committeemen, and 
executive board members to back 


up the rank and file struggle 
against speedup. 

No comment was the only reply 
at UAW international union head- 
quarters when they were queried 
about what they intended to do. — 


IINIVERSAL SKY- WAYS 


el 


CALIF.:* “38 


SPEOALS"— oe Rates Plus Tox 


$9Q90 ST. LOUIS 
33" MIAMI-$50 


UNIVERSAL SKY-WAYS ee 


Serving gov't lic. oir carriers exclusively. 


TRAVEL AGENCIES RECOGNIZED 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


B'woy and 32nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


92 Liberty Street, DI 99-3944 


or 


— 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


(Jewelry) 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO SHARE, 
own room; business girl with cultural 
interests preferred. Midtown location. 
Call PL 9-1270 evenings. 


———_—_ 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 


ONE ROOM APARTMENT; cooking con- 
veniences; bathroom. Female preferred. 
Box 166, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


TWO WOMEN WANT APT.; furnished or 
unfurnished, or one to share; reasonable 
rent. Prince, 300 Brook Ave., Bronx. 
MO 9-6362, evenings only. 


FOUR OR MORE ROOMS urgently needed 
by a Worker editor and famfly. Please 
help us function effectively by solving 
our housing problem. Telephone Berry, 
WA 9-1600 or MO 6-0083 


COLD WATER FLAT, loft, apartment, 
wanted by couple to get married. $30 
tops per month. Call OR 3-8679. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


(Manhattan) 


LARGE BRIGHT ROOM, $45 a month; 
light kitchen privileges. 
151 St. Convenient transportation. Call 
AU 3-6971, Saturday. 


LARGE MODERN ROOM, with Hudson 
view, adjoining bath. WA 7- 9423. 


ATTRACTIVE, SUNNY STUDIO ROOM; 


immaculate, quiet. Elevator. One block 


from subway. AU 3-4586. 


SUNNY MODERN ROOM. 
separate entrance. Suitable man, 
2nd Ave. Apt. 3. 


(Bronx) 


MODERN FURNISHED ‘ROOM; 
privileges; couple. 371 Powers Ave. MO 
9-5969. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT, 2 blocks 
from IRT station. Near Bronx Park, 
zoo. 2131 Vyse Ave., apt. 21. 


PLEASANT ROOM for young woman. Full 
kitchen privileges; reasonable. DA 9- 
1640. 


convenient, 
123— 


—— 


Brookl yn 


SINGLE STUDIO ROOM for girl. 
line, Cortelyou Rd. IN 2-1352: 


ATTRACTIVE LARGE FURNISHED 
ROOM, man only. Prospect Park, 
Brighton line. UL 6-5360. 


Brighton 


JR. ACCOUNTANT, beginner, 


Broadway & | 


kitchen | 


‘MASSAGE at 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
71-7553. 


(Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE, 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags and belts made to 
order. Mail orders accepted. N. Y. 
Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th 
8t.), RE 717-5242. 


(Vacuum Cleaners) 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated most accept- 
able by Independent Consumer Research 
Organization. Reg. $69.95, special $52.45 
with ad. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (14th St.), GR 3-7819. 


HELP WANTEED 


—— 


some col- 
lege acctg. Small firm, permanent. 
Write details and phone number to 
Box 167, c-o The Worker. 


= SITUATION WANTED 


BABY SITTER—CULTURED COMRADE, 
responsible. Call LU 9-8673. 


‘SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


PRIVATE PIANO INSTRUCTION, music 
theory, modern methods. Call RE Te 
7828 any evening after 7:30 p.m. exe 
cept Saturday, Sunday. 


SERVICES 
(Barber) 


ee 


— 


— 


— 


os 


HOME, HOSPITAL BARBERING service, 
Shave $1, haircut $1.75. Expert Service, 
BU 17-87i6. 


OO 


(Floors Scraped) 


— 


— 


FLOOR ‘SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call, GR 3-7828, evenings. 


(Massages) 


ae 


——— - - Se — —— 


t home, ladies. 
exercise. 


Medical and 
reducing Licensed. Jarvis, 


TE 8-9039. 


—_————_ 


(Painting) 


EXPERT painting, paperhanging, celotex 
ceilings, reasonable rates, quality work. 
Cordaro, MI 2-3353. 


—i 
——— — 


—=> 


(Square Dance Calling) 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER 
weekend engagements, 
Virginia 8-3208. 


available for 
reasonable, Call 


UNFURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE UNFURNISHED ROOM, 
kitchen privileges; woman. 
4-5164. ) 


village; 
Call WA 


STORE WANTED 


SEEK STORE with living space, city or 
elsewhere. Box 165, c-o The Worker. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


(Children’s Wear) 


OHILDREN’S WEAR, reasonable prices. 
Layettes, yarns. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
941 EB. Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


(Furniture) 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. dally; 
9-4:30 Sat. 


FOR SALE: WALNUT CHEST 
DRAWERS, dresser, night table, 


OF 
bed- 


Sun., @ 1 


iret rete saat 


— 


(Upholstering) 


SOFA REWEBBED, your home $12: chair 
$5; reupholster chair $24. PR 8-1416. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000 day-night, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
BATES: 

line 


per 
Weekend 


Dally 
(For personal Ads) 
5 SRO UOR 6 camce co Oe seem 
3S consec. Insert ... . BOC. «cece veces 406 
T consec. Insert . .. .256. os seses oo-306 
(For Commercial Ads) 
1 ENSOTEION .ccccceccces BOG. oo ce cesses «O08 
3 congec, insert. .... .406. «500+ s0-D06 
T Comsec, Insert. . . . . BOC .cee cccssesee----406 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon: for 
Monday’s issue -« 


“ 4 m. ¢ , 
Bg BE, Worker: 
- + Meenas 


. 
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~ Authorities Hush Vital Facts 


In Fatal Beating of Linden Vet 


By John F. Norman 


LINDEN.—When Raymon 


— 


d Cirrotta came back from three years of Army service in Japan last spring ‘he told‘his 


family and close personal friends: “I know what I want to do with my life. I want to do everything I can to prevent fascism in 
the United States.” Raymond Cirrotta was buried Tuesday. He had died last Saturday morning in a Hanover, N. H., hospital, 


victim of a midnight beating by six Dartmouth student goons who broke into his dormi- 


tory after deciding to “get Cirrotta.” That fact—the most important in Cirrotta’s 21l-year- 
old life—has been suppressed by the -press, police and Dartmouth College authorities in 


their investigation of the notive 


hind the beating that killed 


Ray Cirrotta. It is not a secret. Two hours in Linden talking 
to relatives and friends can establish for any reporter that in 


the few months between the time©® 


Ray Cirrotta came back from Japan 
and the time he returned to Dart- 
mouth, he: 

® Organized and. was founding 
chairman of the Linden chapter of 
Young Progressives of America. 

® Openly opposed the “cold 
war’ and advocated friendly co- 
operation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

© Steadily defended the civil 
rights of minority groups, placing 
Negroes, Jews and Communists on 
a par in this respect with his own 
Roman Catholic Church. 

One of the classes he attended 
at Dartmouth was a course in 
Russian Civiliation. It is known 
that sharp differences flared up in 
this and other classes when Cirrota 
was heckled for: his opinions. by 
other students—including at least 
one of the six who broke into his 
100M. 

Several students, who requested 
to remain anonymous, reported 
that Cirrotta had been involved in 
serious classroom arguments with 


students identified as members of 


the group which invaded his room. 


The most serious tussles were 
reported to have taken class in a 
course on the History of Eduea- 
tional Theory. Cirrotta had ex- 
pressed progressive opinions in the 
class. 


Yesterday morning I saw Rich- 
ard A. Wolf of White Plains, N. Y., 
just after Wolf and five other 
Dartmouth students had carried 
their slain schoolmate’s coffin vut 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church here. 


Wolf fought back tears, shook 
his head fiercely when he was 
asked if there was any truth to the 
“drunken brawl” version first given 
out by Dartmouth authorities. 


He shook his head again at 


question about press stories that 
Cirrotta had slip during the 
midnight visit by the six goons and 
struck his head against a radiator. 


NO RADIATOR 


“A photographer came to the 
room and wanted to take a picture 
of the radiator,’ Wolf said. 


“There wasn't any.” 


At the final question—what was 
the reason behind the decision of 
the six to come up and “get” Cir- 
rotta— Wolf said: “I can’t say any 
more. I’m under oath not to.” 


Standing not far off was Lloyd 
K. Neidlinger, dean of the college, 
who came down from Hanover 
with Cirrotta’s fellow-students. He 
is an impressive man. Saddle- 
colored skin flushed more deeply 
against close-cropped white hair 
when I asked him if he thought 
Cirrotta’s outspoken pro-Wallace 
sentiments might have inspired the 
attack. 


The dean said he didn't even 
know voung Cirrotta had any Pro- 


4™. 


a star athlete. 


gressive Party leanings. 
That puzzled Raymond Cirrot- 


ta’s sister, Mrs. Harry Klein, when | ° 
I told her about it in her modest) e 


apartment later that afternoon. 


“Ray was a boy who spoke his § 
lein said. “He wasnt! eM 2-2964-5 


mind,” Mrs. K 
afraid of anything, and he was a 
real leader. Before he went back 
tw school, mother asked him to 
be careful about showing his polit- 
ical heliefs, but we all knew he 
wasn't going to keep quiet when 


he felt so deeply about it.” | 
At the military academy young 


Cirrotta attended before going to 


Dartmouth, he graduated with top 


honors and was voted “best-liked 
student’ by his classmates. Six 


Atom Scientist Signs Call 
For Peace Meeting in Paris 


PARIS (ALN).—A committee 
here has invited labor unions, 
democratic organizations and 
leading writers and scholars in all 
countries to participate in a World 
Congress of Fighters for Peace to 
be held in Paris beginning April 
20. 


The call for a World Congress 
of “representatives of the millions 
of men and women who can only 
abhor war” was signed, among 
others, by Prof.. Frederic Joliot- 
Curie, head of the French Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Explaining his support of the 
congress. Joliot-Curie said he be- 
lieves that preparations for an 
anti-Soviet war are being engi- 
neered by a small but powerful 
minority which wants to “safe- 
guard its privileges and tempo- 
rarily elude the consequences of 
an insane economic system.” 

“These men delude themselves, 
or rather pretend to,” Joliot-Curie 
said, “as to the possibility of a 
lightning war through their al- 


feet tall and 190 pounds, he was 


leged superiority based on the 
atomic weapon. The main dan- 
ger lies in the fact that millions of 
men and women are not yet aware 
of the menace involved in war 
preparations against the Soviet 
Union. We must. drive back the 
war danger by joining the world 
peace congress.” 


Wallace Radio Talk 
On Atlantic Pact 


Henry A. Wallace will deliver a 
nation-wide half-hour broadcast on 
the North Atlantic Military Al- 
liance Sunday, March 27, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. EST over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

The facilities: of the network 
were offered Mr. Wallace after 
he had requested time to reply to 
Secretary of State Acheson who 
broadcast a defense of the alliance 
last Friday. When the terms of 
the alliance were released, Mr. 
Wallace charged that it would 
“lead_to war.” 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washingtea, Avenue, Bronx, N. 8... 


ne' 73-6042 


: oe i { : ee w Bie 
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“The first thing we all though 
of was the way the fellow got 
killed in CROSSFIRE—you know 
the movie that showed how ‘hate 
is like a loaded gun? But none 
of the papers or college authorities 
have said anything like that, so 
maybe—” Mrs. Klein broke off 
there. All I can say is that she 
looked frightened. 

Mrs. Klein’s husband and her 
father, Vincent Cirrotta, had a 
conference last night with one of 


® 


the college authorities Dean Nied- 
linger. 

Before that conference both 
Klein‘ and Mr. Cirrotta had re- 
peatedly called for a full unravell- 
ing of the mysteriously “missing 
motive” in the tragedy—even if it 
meant hiring a private investigator. 

After the conference with the 


dean, Klein said, they “just don’t 
know.” | 


It was a long, conférence. The | F 


dean spoke of 
emphasized the négd for caution. 
He touched on thefiimportance of 
avoiding libel actions, He said the 


ny things. He 


college and Hanover police au- 


thorities are “leokin 
thing.” 

But there is one thing the col- 
lege, the police and the press 
haven't looked into. That is the 
witchhunting political hysteria 


g into every- | 


“that is like a loaded gun.” 
killed Raymond Cirro**> 


’ = Gee 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


Mattress and Bedding 


Opticians and Optometrists 


TYPEWRITERS 


— ay gs” 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


BSUS SHSUSUAIUR RRL ANS ARNE aLEen 
MRSS MBUENAURNENENENE NAN RUBIBENens 


PUL) rveewnirens 


Mimeos, Adders, | 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


627 Brd Ave. 6 
e mr. 4ist Bt. 6 


Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself or 


UNWANTED 


| 


HAIR FOREVER: 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
Men alsetreated. Freecensultation. LO 3-421? 


é per treatment. Famous experts re- 
1 vacy. Sensational new methed . 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


move unwanted hair permanently | 
quick results . . tewered cests! 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


Flowers 


FLOWERS-> 


AND FRUIT BASKETS e* 
Delivered Anywhere . 


BERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 33-8357 ; 


R 
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Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 - 


— 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile. fire, life, cempensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY GER 5-382 | 


a = 
Interior Decoratots 


a 


Cemplete lime of 


MATTRESSES 


Direct from 


SOX SPRINGS 
TO MATCH 
@ Studie Couches 
@ Cribs, Youth Beds 
@ Maple Bedroom Suites 
@ Mattresses, pillows, quilts remade 
and sterilized 


Free Delivery @ DI 66160 


Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 

Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and al) intermediate points. 
im New York on all above points. 
FREE STORAGE — 830 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 
Piorida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwankee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Teanesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. 


—,, 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 EB. 7th ST. GR 77-2457 


mear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN 


Have yeuf eyes 
examined by *& 
competent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry. 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35% 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 : 
N. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Vogel 


IN QUEENS... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
$908—164th St. (epp. Macy’s), Jamaica 


9:30 . m.-8 p. m. daily OL 8-28952 


iii a CS 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


_ Opticians and Optometrists 


Official IWO Optician 
| ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
755 V.. S4th St., mear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 38-3243 


Jj. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


‘Oficial [WO B’klyn Optometrists 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. § a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


‘SYD veconsrous - 
Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te home @ all bores 
Free Estimates and Consulting 


258 Liberty Aye., Breoklym, N. ¥. 


| ’ 
, > ye 
TV PERERA AFB OBR IIT DF APF (EAL 


sf ; 
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GOLDEN SRO/—— 
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“Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTD 


743 BR i¢ith &T., BRONX 
Tel. JEror.e 17-0622 


~ 
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SP? pay oP Wynt?* %* he i al 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


Records and Music 


VOX presents | 
LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


—_"— 


Restaurants 


JADE -~~. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sta. 


GR 7- 9444 
® Quality Chinese Food ® 


- Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1 6° @ 


@ 227 W. 46 St.—_Cl 0-745. ® 


Upholstery > a 


- - _ 


OFA 612 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt Nke new 
in your heme 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne ebject ~- Leke Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-9496 & 
Undertakers 


o an Gb «oo OF 


 . ff 
me 


Funeral Director for the [WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breoklyn, N.Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 2-I273 DI 2-2726 


For Advertising 


Info: 


Call AL 4-7954 
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GOOD FOR ANOTHER 20 WINS? 


WORKER Seer 


Pitching Is | 7,, Thi 
Bosox Hole Corner... 


(This is, another in a United 
By Bill Mardo 


Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 
when the season opens. 


They are gaining that status de- 
spite the fact that they did no off- 
season strengthening while the 
champion Cleveland Indians made 
several changes which figure to 
help their club. But the experts 
are overlooking that angle on the 
theory that the Bosox almost came 
through last year after getting off 
to a miserable start. 


During the last half of the 1948 
campaign ‘they played the best 
ball in the league and manager 
Joe McCarthy is expecting them 
to get away from the barrier fast 
this season. 

He feels his club will take an 
early lead and keep it season-long. 

“We have the power, the field- 
ing and the pitching,” McCarthy 
said, “and I think we have more 
of everything than any other club. 
So why shouldn't I be optimistic.” 


S ceecemememente 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today”... (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 
cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
oy a feathers one of Annalora’s superfuous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 

Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what #n 1947 looked like the most promising 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to contend 
with two months before the current spring grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. , 


* 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world's 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL history), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona. 


. Pn oy te oo" “ \ Ee, Se” RR I A 
Pore » RAN 2. eee eee 


BOB I] EMON was one of the big reasons the Cleveland In- 
dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 
20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 
the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 
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Here you see 


PREDICT GREAT 
FUTURE FOR 
LUKE EASTER 


Negro Homerun Hitter Draws Raves With 
San Diego, Cleveland Farmclub 


By Nat Low 


ONTARIO, Cal.—Buck Harris, former manager of the 
New York Yankees and currently piloting the San Diego 
Pardes, Cleveland Indians’ farm club, was standing back of 


third base in this little picture ball 
park when I approached him. 

After chatting about this and 
that for some minuteg I asked him 
how his Negro first baseman, Luke 
Easter, looked to him. Harris 
whistled in that special way men 
in sports do when referring to 
something ‘ real hot, then = said; 
“Boom-boom, he’s got it, Power 
all the way. Wait ‘til you see 
him.” 

The Padres, in training here, 
were ambling about the field for 
the morning workout. About 20 
minutes later a giant of a man 
trotted out of the dressing room, 
jozged around the outfield, and 
then came to the batting cage 
where, swinging two bats that 
looked like toothpicks in his hands, 
he awaited his turn at the plate. 


WAY BACK 


It finally came and Luke Easter 
strode to the plate and leveled his 
bat at the pitcher on the mound, 
Al Jursich. The couple of hundred 
fans in the stands who had been 
chatting and looking all over the 
field, suddenly became quiet and 

their attention on the man 
in the cage. Many of the Padres 
did the same. 

Jurisich came in with a couple 

of outside pitches that Caster dis- 


, 


dained to bite at. Then one came 
through the middle, the immense 
man brought his bat around easily, 
met the ball rather “softly,” and 
sent it sailing deep into right field 
where the flychaser had to back 
against the fence to haul it down. 


Once, without apparent effort, 
Easter tagged one that sailed on a 
line not more than 12 feet high 
into center field to the 387 foot 
mark. I have seen a number of 
ball games in my day but I hon- 
estly do not think I have ever seen 
a line drive hit so far and so hard 
and so low. 


NEED STRONGER FENCES 


Standing near Lee ‘Jeep’ Hand- 
ley, the former Pittsburgh Pirate 
hot corner ace who was a major 
leaguer 10 years, I asked his opin- 
ion of Easter’s hitting prowess. 
Jeep smiled sheepishly, “They'll 
have to build stronger ~fences 
around this league when Luke gets 
going. God, he’s got power.” 

I spoke to some half dozen other 


Padres, including veteran Hurler 
Jesse Flores, a keen baseball man; 
Pete Coscarart, Steve Mesner and 
Max West. All replied in the same 


' 


All the players feel the same 


* 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 

Rookie Walt Dropo, up from | 
Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 
that first base-right field situation. 
He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. In that 
case Bili Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at first last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
qut in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 
positions are set with Bobby Doerr 
at second, Vern Stephens at short, 
Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
liams in left and the little professor, 
Dom DiMaggio, in center. 


Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 
they come last year. He is ap- 
proaching 35, but McCarthy is 
sure he has another good season 
left in him. So is Tebbetts. Matt 
Batts and Boris: Martin will help 
him out on the _ backstopping 
duties, 


o 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 
is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won Only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his arm in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 

There are indications that both 
are back in the groove and will 
be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson, 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are 
starters back from last season and 
sure of winning fgont line berths. 

For relief there will be Earl 
Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 

It could, with Ferriss and Hugh- 
son back in form, be one of the 
Strongest pitching staffs in the 
league, Bobby Feller, Gene Bear- 
den, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn 
of Cleveland notwithstanding. And 
even without the two big right 
handers, the staff still stacks up 
with being adequate with all that 


maaner, “Man, but he’s good.” | 


batting power to back it up. | 


Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles fromethe club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in ’49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the isgues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Gamta Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and prompt! 
hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the club 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don't see it that way, tell ‘em where they*can go, and 


take your team elsewhere. 
* 


RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yankee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 
for the bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau earned his piloting spurs in the memorable '48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou's great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner. 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
has -~ been a lily-white organization. But with Weir’s original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Ne 
netters who still can’t crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 


elsewhere, 
- 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doingemuch smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggio’s aching heel and Charlie Keller's sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey's debut as Yank manager. 

Stengel claims he really originated the ceiebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pitcher who 
Whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to pick him off. 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base. a variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner leading off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher. The hurler would throw 
one at the batter's head, close enough to make the hitter drop to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the runner off thi 
base would “freeze” at the sight of*a possible beaning and then 
Stengel’s catcher would heave the ball to the third baseman for the 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” 


“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
would always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and my left- 
fielder would be chasing the ball all afternoon after the catcher’s 
peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman” 


There’s a great questioning 
abroad the land as capital- 
ism’s obsolete machinery 


clanks toward a crisis. 


“What are they trying to do 
with us?” “Is this another 


1929?” 


“What can we do 


about it?” And the answers 


—some unclear and groping, 


others class- consciously 


sharp with the experience of 


workingmen and women. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HE MASSIVE Botany textile 
plant in old Passaic stands be- 
hind a high medieval wall and on 
the side facing south you can 


plainly see large, red letters 
painted on it 19 years ago—in 1930. 

The words read: “All Out May Day.” 

The vexed corporation sent squads 
out to erase the hateful words. They 
poured buckets of whitewash over them. 
The rains of almost two decades beat 
on them, but there they are. 

At Botany today one of every three 
workers has received the dreaded slip 
that says lay-off. And memories, durable 
as the stubborn paint on the wall, arise. 
Memories of the days when the present 
workers, then young men, youn 
women, came in the night and scrawl 
their defiance. Memories arise, too, of 
the early Thirties, and the grim de- 
pression haunts the workers like a ghost. 

For capitalism can write indelibly, too 
—wrote something on their brains that 
nothing can erase. Everywhere I went 
the past four weeks, and I spoke with 
seamen, railroadmen, weavers, bus driv- 
ers, machnie operators, I discovered the 
identical fear. That America is enterin 
again on a time the breadwinners ho 
had passed forever. The fear is often 
masked with wishful thinking, that all 
this is temporary, just a bad dream that 
will pass. But it is as though a tremor 
has run through the land. 


“Furloughed” Is 
New Word for It 


In New York, one of. every six in the 
radio and machine shops is jobless; in 
marine, the average is higher. In rail- 
road, accurate figures are unavailable. 
They refused to tell me at the Railroad 
Retirement Board, which knows, for it 
has the fund to pay the jobless. “Are 
you telling me,” I asked, “that the 
figures are unavailable to the public?” 

“That is what I am telling you, the 
official said. 

But most railroadmen I met know that 
the carriers expect to squeeze 200,000 
from the industry by September. The 
men on the New Haven told me that 
at the Van Nest yards in the Bronx, one 
of every two had been “furloughed,” as 
the official jargon puts it. 

I found 27,000 jobless in the textile 
cities of Passaic and Paterson in New 
Jersey, where every tenth workingman 
is on the street today. 


> 


the gray caravan of the jobless 

again: from employment office to 

from jobless compensation board 

and back again. Sign this, sign 

back tomorrow, come back 

no job today, no job tomor- 

row, no job if youre over 45, can't help 

are a vet, cant help it if you 

axe a dollar-qu rter an hour be- 

, take 60 cents or leave it. FEvery- 

where the young, everywhere the 

Negro, everywhere the “aged” of 45, 
are the main sufferers. 

I talked to scores who had, overnight, 
to adjust their $65 a week life to the 
submarginal one of $25. I talked to 
veterans trying to eke out a life at $20. 
A former GCI who served four years in 
the Pacifie was eating a bowl of corn- 
flakes and milk for breakfast; his “big” 
meal for the day a 65-cent lunch at the 
Automat; a hot deg and a bar of choco- 
late for . I talked to another, a 
Negro ex-infantryman in Harlem who's 
eating two meals a day now. “After a 
while,” he said, “the stomach gets used 
to it.” But from his words, I saw that 


the mind doesn’t. 

In Jersey, I encountered dozens of 
families who had—after three months 
unemployment—to get their first jobless 
payment. At the USES offices on Wash- 
ington Place, Newark, where they came 
by the thousands for their checks, a 
sturdy man of 45 tells me: 

“I'm a father of three. I'm out of 
work since New Years. The wife's look- 
ing for a job. I stopped looking three 
weeks ago, just wasting bus fare and 
time. They tell me I've got to look, 
got to report every two weeks where 
I've been, when I've been there, or else 
they say I'm not really hunting work, 
and theyll refuse me compensation.” 
And he reflects: “It's my money, too. 
They deducted 1 percent every week.” 

Inside, the clerk at the desk told him 
to go upstairs. Upstairs they told him 
to go back downstairs. Downstairs they 
said it's not their jurisdiction, it's up- 
stairs. Upstairs again, they say go back 
downstairs. : 

The man stands outside on Washing- 
ton Place cursing, the veins in his temple 


Three unemployed Jerseyites pictured outside their union hall 
after getting their unemployment compensation books. Most unem- 
ployed must wait two or more months; in their cases the union acted. 
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Four men standing in an office of the New Jersey Unemployment Commission 
, are antong thousands who are forced to wait long periods before they get paid. 


What Are the Jobless Th 


e * . | 
inking’ 
bulge in anger. “What the hell are they 


trying to do with me?” he asks desper- ~ 
ately. 


Yes, what are they trying to do? The 
— rises in a million homes and 
they havent got the answer yet. Not 
yet. I hear them arguing it in the coffee- 
pots, in the taverns, at the employment 
offices, in their worried homes. But out 
of the myriad questions and answers I 
sensed resolution maturing. 


A Passaic worker who voted Truman 
yesterday cursed him today: “It’s the 
capitalist power. What's he care for the 
little people?” A Newark Negro: 
“They're out to break the union, that’s 
their idea.” A Paterson mechanic: “They 
made more than the public can buy. So 
you got overproduction.” A Ninth Ave, 
seaman: “If Britain can make a billion 
doHar trade agreement with Poland 
why the hell can’t we?” A 23-year-old 
veteran, three years in the Pacific, a 
Catholic war veteran: “Whenever I 
asked for a raise I got an argument. The 
boss never gives anything away unless 
he has to. When trade drops off, we get 
the ax.” 


You hear many similar expressions 
which begin to recognize the basic truth 
of our times: There are wotkers and 
there are bosses. And the boss dreams 
of boundless profits while the worker 
dreams of security, abundance. The 
boss, of war: the worker, of peace. And 
the twains never mix. That's a recog- 
nitien that spurts high when jobs de- 
cline. . 

Which is not to say that all I met 
have these ideas, though most grope in 
this direction. I encountered often: 
“The Big Boys are out to knife Truman’s 

rogram, so theyre laying off.” They 
fail to see the truth, that lruman himself 
belongs te Wall Street, crown to sole. 
Their labor misleaders have circulated 
these ideas. 

Many engage in wishful thinking: 
“It’s temporary. This]l be over soon, 
They'll call us back. This can’t last.” 
But they say it yocertainly, hesitantly, 
Others: “They got to build up Europe, 
that'll help business.” They fail to see 
that our ure policy is designed to 
prevent Europe's sovereign reconstruc- 
tion: that Wall Street aims to dominate 
the world. 


In general, it appeared to me that the 
(Continued on Magazine Page 4) 
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RECONSTRUCTION — detail from a painting by the Soviet artist Yuri Pimenov 


World’s Biggest Housing Program 


By RALPH PARKER 


MOSCOW. 
HE RURAL AREAS of the So- 


viet Union have seen since the 
end of the war one of the most 
remarkable housing drives that the 
world has ever known. , 


In the areas liberated from the Nazis 
and largely devastated by war, about 
nine million peasants have moved into 
new or rebuilt houses. 


Housing has been a great communal 
effort, of a kind possible only in a 
Socialist country. 


The collective farmers formed build- 
ing brigades with skilled builders in 
charge. From the cities, the architects 
sent out directions for cottage and farm 
buildings. 

So in Byelorussia, declared by UNRRA 
officials to be the world’s worst devas- 
tated area, 351,541 cottages were built 
between liberation and the end of 1948. 
In the Russian Republic 1,019,000 new 
and rebuilt cottages were provided by 
the end of last September; in the Ukraine 
745,000. 


Some 400,000 men and women learned 
the job of building through work in the 
rural brigades. But the brigades will 
not now be disbanded; they are going 
on to replace with something more per- 
manent the temporary buildings that 
ane accommodations for the home- 
ess in the first months after liberation. 


For the first time, also, a conscious 
effort is being made to plan the villages 
of the steppe and forest, Hundreds of 
designs have been circulated for criticism 
at meetings of collective farmers. 
spectacular. 


For the post-war building plan had 
three facets. One was rural rehousing; 


Millions of homes and apartments 
for workers and farmers—khere is 
one of the many miracles of Social- 


ist reconstruction. 


And there are 


millions more to come... with no 
Jimerow discrimination, no rent . 
exceeding five percent of the ten- 


ant’s income. 


another was the rebuilding of the ruined 
cities, and the other was the resumption 
of work on earlier plans interrupted by 
the war, the most notable being Mos- 
cows ten-year plan and the construction 


of new cities in Soviet Asia, the Urals 
and Siberia. 


The rebuilding of “the ruined towns 
and cities is a slower business than rural 
housing, for the two branches of national 
industry most disorganized by the war 
were lumbering and building. Both felt 
the post-war shortages of manpower and 
machimes, 


These handicaps have prevented a 
number of ministries and big industrial 
enterprises from building the houses they 
promised their workers in collective 
agreements. They were sharply criticised 
by the trade unions as a result. 


From Stalingrad and elsewhere, lately, 
have come complaints that the original 
rebuilding projects were impractically 
ambitious. — 

On the other hand, the scheme for 

roviding workers with individual homes 
- been highly successful. 

It began in the Urals city of Chelya- 

binsk during the war, A loan was raised 


‘from the banks, provi 


to build houses for sale to workers on 
a ten-year deferred payment plan. 


In 1945, 62,000 urban houses were 
built for sale. In 1946, plans were 
launched to build 40,000 individually 
owned houses in the Urals, Siberia and 
Far East. ) | 

‘Last year, in the mining areas of Don- 
bas and Moscow alone oyer 15,000 
miners bought their own homes, most 
of them being able to afford to dispense 
with credit and buying their homes out- 
right from their savings. 


There are building co-operative .soci- 
eties ready to build private homes. A 
law last year obliged local authorities to 
provide building sites. 

But as yet most of the houses built 
for private ownership have been erected 
by factories and other enterprises for 
their workers. They eo the loans 

e the material 
and skilled labor. 

In 1946 the Government ma out 
a program calling for the building by 
1951 of as many houses in towns as were 
erected in the 14 years before the war, 
The total being over 86 million square 
yards of floor space, 


As the Soviet standard of reckoning 
living space takes account only of the 
floor area of living and sleeping rooms, 
excluding kitchen, passages, bathrooms, 
staircase, this figure represents consid- 
erably more than it would in American 
terms of reckoning. It is equivalent 
to the floor-space of about 2 1-2 million 
American three-bedroom non-parlor cot- 
tages of standard type. 


Nor does the Soviet. target include 
houses built for private ownership, which, 
as we have seen, amounts to a sub- 
stantial number. 


In 1948 building took on an impetus 
that it had not had since before the war. 


In Moscow, the pre-war construction 
pace was exceeded, largely as the result 
of mechanisation. In European Russia 
homes were provided for 50,000 miners. 
From the Donbas it was announced that 
most repair work had been completed, 
and that builders were now concentrat- 
ing on new construction. 


In non-European Russia 34,000 miners’ 
families moved into new homes in the 
first nine months.of 1948. 


Except where civic architecture de- 
mands more imposing buildings, the bulk 
of néw dwelling-houses are apartment 
houses from two to five stories high. In 
the Donbas, the two or three storv house 
is favored, containing from 8 to 12 apart- 
ments, each with two or three rooms; 
kitchen and bathroom. 


In ‘no case does the rent for these 
homes, new or old, large or small, ex- 
ceed five percent of the average wage 
of the tenanit. 


Any comparison between present and 
pre-war Soviet building must take into 
account the higher standards now re- 
quired. Both inside and out, new Soviet 
construction is better finished, provides 
for a more comfortable living-standard, 
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A TIRED Salvation Army Santa 
Claus went by with his tripod 
under his arm and his penny pot 
swinging from a white gloved 
hand. Somewhere in his ill fitting 
masquerade his bell, muffled and for- 
otten, tinkled erratically.- Snow, fall- 

g in large, damp abundance, bushed 


up his beard and freshened the soiled 
halo about his tassled cap. 


The passage roused. Steve Bremet 
where he leaned against the depart- 
ment store window and jerked his mind 

to the present. He looked about 
and realized that it was later than he 
thought. The last minute shoppers had 
ppeared and the window lights were 
beginning to blink black for the first 
time in many weeks. From the narrow 
alley ways between buildings the sales 
forces were beginning to stream forth, 
Merry Christmasing each other in 
Spirited noisiness. 


Steve made his way toward the end 
of the business district. All around were 
the decorations and symbols of the 
Christmas season, but he had a feeling 
of complete separation from the scene. 
ag Ay: played with the three quarters 
in his pocket. -For this first time in his 
life the color and pageantry of Christ- 
mas failed to lift his spirit in buoyant 
excitement. He just felt tired and a 
little cold and he wished the whole 


thing was over and done. 


As he drew closer to the tree stand 

teve hoped. he hadn't waited too long. 

idea, of course, was to wait until 

the last minute and they could get a tree 

for practically nothing, but standing 

against the building he had lost all trace 
time | 


The man had already dragged his left 
Over trees into a pile and was standing 
on a box carefully taking down a — 
of vari-colored bulbs from an improvis 
pole. Steve just stood there looking 
until he climbed down: 

“Want something?” the man asked. 

“I'd like to get a tree.” 

“Got ‘em all dumped over there now,” 
the man waved his hand. “Why in hell 
didn’t you get here earlier?” 


“I only want a small one,” Steve said. 
“I ain’t got but six bits.” 

“Pick one out,” the man told him 
gruffly. 

Steve pulled the trees apart searching 
among the smow covered branches for 


“That all you got? Go on, take it for nothing,” he said. 


THE NATIVITY 


AShortStory++By ERNEST LYNN 


f what he wanted. Presently he dragged 
“! 9ne out and stood it up for inspection. 
fe liked it. a 


“T'll take this one,” he said to the sien : 


who was busily unscrewing the lights. 
He held out the three quarters. 


“That all you got?” Steve nodded. “Go 
take it for nothing,” the man said. 
4 have thrown it out anyway. Merry 
Christmas!” He turned back to 
ts. 


cade 


pocket and lifted the tree 
shoulder. Damn nice of the guy 
to 


that everything wo 


He played with the idea as he trudged 

along. There would be all the things 
! he'd always wanted to buy for Tomasine 
Jerry. Dolls and dishes, books and 
ts, trains and toy cars not to men- 
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At a little novelty shop Steve stopped 
long enough to buy two small olastic 
horns that played three notes. The worse 
thing about the strike was that it could 
have been settled weeks ago except for 
one small issue. Bonus for the Negroes 
in the rod gang. 


This was the gang that caught the 
coils of hot wire as it rolled off the mill 
and tied them. into firm black on 


with strands of bright copper wire. : 


gang ling the wire, just as 
it had always been. 


To Steve the a: soem Se 
portant enough to pr g the strike. 
After all there were only 25 or 30 men 
in the rod g and there were 1200 
men in the It didn’t make sense 
that so many men should suffer for so 


And the n——-+, 


trying to get more money they should 


be glad they were working at all. He 
had seen some shops where they 
couldn't get a job sweeping the floor. 


TEVE had never thought much about 
Negroes. He saw them as a bunch 
of children, simple, happy, satisfied 
with whatever came their way and not 
concerned very much about the things 
that worry a white man. Things like 
advancement and education for the kids, 
and nice homes to live in. 
bell etal Gea a smoke he 
stop to wat em many times. 
They worked at a kind of dog trot, dirty, 
streaming wet, trying to. keep pace with 
the mill as it shot out hot coils as fast 
as the copper ingots could be fed into 
the mouth of the furnace. It was a 
lousy job. No white man would touch 
it. Still the Ne managed to laugh 


and joke loudly among themselves. 
There were occasional cutbeaits that in- 
dicated an undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion, but these were quickly squelched 
oe NS eee cee ee eee 
job. 
That was until Willie Cline had. come 
onto the job. Looking back now Steve 
could see that the trouble had started 


Being on strike didnt make it a very happy 
Christmas for Steve Bremet and “good will to 
men” wasnt part of his creed. But Santa turned 
out to be more of an eye-opener for Steve than for 


the kids. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: A young 
writer from New Jersey, this is the 
third story of Ernest Lynn’s that The . 
Worker has published. Previous 
stories were The Rose-Colored Glasses 
and Picket Line. 


the first day Willie worked with the 
gang. hen Be called him Big Willie 
because of his two hundred and fifty-six 


pound, six foot, two inch frame. 


The rod gang had never had a stew- 
ard before, but Big Willie had only been 
working two weeks when they elected 
him to represent them in the union. 
From that time on the infrequent flashes 
of dissatisfaction erystalized into an ore 
ganized rebellion against their condi- 
tions, and where before the domineering 
little straw boss had whipped the men 
into submission with the threat of firing, 
he now found himself helpless against . 
the opposition of Big Willie. 


Oo” FIRST examination Willie seemed 

a picture of good natured placidity, 
but when you saw him handle even 
the smallest grievance you were forced 
to quickly re-evaluate him. He was ag- 
gressive, but not defiant; itive, but 
not overbearing. He handled each is- 
sue as though it was the most important 


thing in the world. Compromise was 


a tactic unknown to him. He never de- 
fied the authority of his immediate su- 
perior, but neither did he hesitate to 
that authority and take his bitc 
higher if he did not get satisfaction. For 
this he had the unswerving loyalty.-of 
the men and the respectful ha of 
the bosses. y, 
Willie’s aggressiveness irritated Steve. 
He had never consciously considered a 
ee t to stay 
but there were certain roles that he 
somehow objected to seeing black men 
in. The position that Big. Willie had 
earned for himself in the shop and the 
union was one of them. 
There was too, a personal t to 
his dislike for Big Willie that hinged 
retty much on same things. It 
about the third week of the 
4. 


He wag standing in the stoze the union 
had rented across the street from the 
plant, shooting the breeze with a few 
ether men who had. just come in from 
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BORIZONTAL 
R-Provided with 
shoes 
8-To nonplus 
30-In front 
15-Slang: smart 
appearing 


The Worker Crossword Puzzle — 


160-Pronoun 
;‘eF mast 08 


73-Scythe handle 
76-Born 
T7-To penetrate 
20-Extra 78-Coronets 
21-Drunkard 80-To act deceitfully 
22-To perfume with 81-Teutonic deity 

odors 82-Wrath 
23-Decorative 83-Surging 

house plant 84-War god 
24-Colloquial: 86-Draft animal 

father 87-City in Chaldet 
25-Part of “to be” 88-To quote 
26-Archaic pronoun 89-Restaurant 
27-Prefix: down 93-Hackneyed 
28-Cuts off 95-Italian river 
29-By 96-One of the three 
29-Paid notice musketeers 
$1-One in charge 101-Archaic: 
anointed 

pean 102-Light boat 
$6-Archaic: anti- . 103-Upper limb 

quity 104-Public officer 
$7-To have a share(05-Note of scale 
40-Consecrates 106-Conjunction 
42-City of Syria 107-Tropical annual 
44-Indited . plant 
45-Medieval musi- .08-Sun hat 
10-Not any 
11-Preposition 
112-Besides 
114-Cooks in an 

oven 


141-Slang: easy task 


61-Golf stroke mast frothy. 151-Frozen water (abbr.) 
63-Language 143-To beat till 


139-Bog (rare) 148-Cannon 155-P@@metto State 158-Eleven 
-Coll ; 
: aa railway 1 i2 [5 6 i7 {8 ll 13 114 ¥ 17 118 419 


Inland Russia , aie 
sea 
68-Norma - «= = =, niall 
American actress 
70-Domestic fowl 
71-Part of an air- 
plane wing 
74-Mulberry 
75-Was mistaken Si 36 
78-Giant 
82-Belf-evident 
principles 


83-Prefix: two 

85-French for “and” 

86-Embellished 

88-Constrains 

89-"“Ship of the 
desert” 


90-Feeble-minded 
91-To exist 


141-Writing imple- 
ment 

142-Again 

144-Inquisitive 

145-Translation 
(abbr.) 


146-Article 
147-Pointed arch 
149-101 
150-Greeting 
152-Audio fre- 
quency (abbr.) 


153-Railroad (abbr.) 
154-Passageway ‘ 
146-East Indian coin 
157-Poisonous 
159-Boundary 
161-Runs swiftly 
162-Gibe 

163-To shoot from 


24 


wat 


40 


of a publication 


cover 
164-Let it stand 


+ VERTICAL 92-Medicinal plant 
tob] “ 93-Pendent orna- 
of ment 
04-Golfer’s mound 
95-Not metrical 
97-8mall particle 
98-Colloqual: 
mother 


99-Barcasm 
100-Eccelesiastical 
council 
102-Desists 
103-Solar disk 
107-Thus 
109-Incensed 
118-Italian for “yes” 
114-Rajah’s wife 
(pl.) 
115-Takes away 
116-Converts 
118-All right 


cal instrument 
47-Insect egg 
48-Glossy cotton 

fabric 
49-Greek letter 
52-To explode 115-Shndy waste 
55-Footlike part 117-Prefix: one 
56-Man’s nickname 119-Wreath 
57-Superlative 120-Symbol for 

suffix calcium 
60-To gather 

a harvest 
62-Aims a gun 
632-To waver 
65-Egyptian goddess 
66-Preposition — 
67-Pronoun 
69-Plunge 


1-Digging 
2-Exclamation 
disbelief 
$-Public speaker 
4-Reduced in rank 
5-Pen for swine 
6-Pedal digits 
* 7-Above 
8-Military 
decoration 


§-Forestall 
10-To receive 
11-Greeting 
12-Wife of Geraint 
13-Venomous snake 
14-Tyrant 
15-Precipitous 
16-American World 
Worjd It general 


17-Bymbol for 
Tilinium 


18-Scale 
19-Grew faint 
20-Hurried 
32-Four 
33-Insurgent 
35-Note of scale 
38-Mohammedan 
noble 


39-While 
41-Surfeited 
43-Pastry 
44-Cruet 
46-Oxlike animals 
48-Hunting dog 
49-Brittle 
50-Hair dye 
51-Hawkeye State 
(abr.) 


53-At no time 


54-On the sheltered 
side 


121-To observe 
122-Husband of 
Helen 
124-English 
dramatist 
125-Shelf over @ 
fireplace 
127-Large tank 
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123-Communicates 
with 


125-Mental condition 

' of troops 

126-Teaches pri- 
vately 


127-Thin layer of 
wood 
129-Advantage 
130-Essence 
131-Waterwheel of 
the bucket type 
132-Day of the 
week (abbr.) 
133-Dike 
134-Federation 
135-Compass point 
137-Hawalian bird 62 : 
i88-Spar forming an j 
angle with «a 
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What Are Unemployed Thinking? 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


jobless I met have not, as yet, related 
their plight to the world scene. They 
don’t see the connection between an 
anti-Soviet, war policy and unemploy- 
ment lines. They haven't yet learned 
that they get the cold shoulder hunting 
jobs because of cold war. 


And a further fact demands attention: 
I do not feel that they have caught the 
crucial significance to them of the fierce 
offensive on civil rights. I found too few 
who saw the relation between the kan- 
garoo trial of the Communists on Foley 
Square, and their own bread-and-butter 
problems. That the witchhunt frenzy is 
a menace to their rights to organize for 
a better life. Or to save the standards 
they already have. 


A Great Questioning 
‘Is Abroad in the Land 


Yet, I discovered, simultaneously, that 
Big Money propaganda against Com- 
munists has not whipped up a Storm 
Trooper spirit. Of course, it would be 
Pollyanish to say that the propaganda 
hasn't had some effect: of course, it has. 
To.a considerable degree it has succeed- 
ed in distracting the workers’ attention, 
disarmed them. But the die-for-dear-old- 
“ap tas ai spirit, or to kil] for it, 

't there. The danger is ever-present 
that it may catch on, especially among 
the young, the inexperienced. 

But at this writing I discovered an 
eagerness to talk, to listen, to argue, to 
learn. A great questioning is abroad 
the land, and the mind of the {fobless 
is receptive. If your talk makes sense 
he’s apt to listen, regardless of the label 
pinned on you. A 23-year-old longshore- 
man, on Third Avenue and 34 Street, 
of Italian origin: three months ago he 
was a down $75, $100 many 
weeks. Today he’s on $20, a Navy 
veteran. “I don’t know much about 
Communists, and what I hear I don’t 
like. But I don’t like the other side, 
either, I'll tell you that. Still, what you 
say sounds reasonable.” 

A Van Nest railroadman, 35, 20 years 
on the New Haven line: “I'll play ball 
with you people if you Poin, > us. 
Our union leaders don’t even Sh 
enough to get arrested.” He had walked 
across the street, in broad ge 
in front of the yard gate, to to 
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Communist railroad leader Bob Wood 
speak. And he asked for literature. 

More: I saw a spirit surging up from 
the rank-and-file that defies their em- 
i ers, their top-bracket union mis- 

ers. Last week in textile Pussaic: a 
whole department sat down, refused to 
work until their shop steward who had 
been fired was reinstated. In textile 
Passaic again: a department of girls, 
some 200, sat down when the company 
told them to expect a y cut per 
hour in wages. And the boss came 
around in two hours and rescinded the 
cut. Both actions were taken despite 
the will of Emil Rieve and his lieuten- 
ants. 

The spirit is rising and it would be 
blind to disregard it. For more and 
more workers off the job and _ those 
remaining On it sense a kinship of inter- 
Steas betoaiitclions ‘Mia at The Van 
Nest railroad jobless liked the Commu- 
nist slogan urging those remaining on 
the job to e speedup, to do the 
next man’s job, for that would mean 


proposed: 
funds 
following purposes: 

from $22 to $30 a week. 


for the third. 


ers’ claims for benefits. 
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One Union’s Program for Unemployment 


the total elimination of those “on fur- 
lough.” 

Many I met realize the corporations’ 
design to build a vast pool of jobless, a 
permanent reserve, to destroy the 
unions, to hammer the living standards 
down, to threaten those on the job with 
those who are jobless. “Step on it,” the 
Singer Sewing Machine boss in Eliza- 
beth told the worker, “or that man you 
see outside there will get your job. St 
on it or YOU will be outside looking in. 
And today this worker who used to turn 
out 49 pieces a day is ordered to up his 
production to 145. “Or else.” 

Everywhere I found speed-up, ra- 
tonalite: the introduction of labor- 
cutting machinery go hand in hand with 
unemployment. I found that on the 
New Haven, the Jersey Central, the 
Erie: saw it in the Botany plant at 
Passaic, Forstmann’s, everywhere. 
weaver in Passaic said he used to work 
two looms but since the new machinery 
is in, works six. 

These are some of the impressions 


- 


Here’s the kind of legislative program the workers of Jersey are looking 
for. It’s part of the unemployment program the United Electrical union has ° 


A special appropriation for administrative expenses to supplement federal 
That the unemployment insurance law be amended to accomplish the 
® Raise the minimum weekly benefits from $9 to $15 and the maximum 
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@ In addition provide weekly dependency benefits for unemployed work- x 
ers with families of at least $5 for the first dependent, $4 for the second, $3 : 
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@ Extend coverage to employes of non-profit organizations: government 
workers, farm workers and employers of one or more workers (instead of em- 
ployers of only four or more workers). 

® Provide payment of benefits to workers who are locked out or who 
are on strike, with the same rules applying to strikers as to unemployed workers. 

@ Repeal worker contribution requirements. 

®@ Eliminate the experience rating provisions of the law which saves mil- 
lions of dollars for big business and encourages the companies to contest work- 


@ Repeal new requirement that worker must earn between $270 and 
$660 minimum in base earnings to be eligible for benefits. 

.@ Repeal the recent amendment that the worker must demonstrate he is 
“actively seeking work” in order to collect benefits. 
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You Spare a Dime.’ 


you get after a month walking with the 
unemployed, talking to them, listening 
to them talk. I don't know how it is 
elsewhere—these are the jobless of the 
metropolitan area—but I would be sur- 
prised to find it drastically different 
anywhere. 

Worried, harassed, angry, they are 
groping for answers. They want to do 
something, get somewhere. In Jersey 
and New York I found an eager recep- 
tivity to such programs as the UE’s 
which is thumb-nailed on this page. 

I dont think I'm far wrong sensing 
a growing will to action that reminds 
me of 1931. The men and women in 
their forties remember those days all too 
well. The youngsters know what their 
parents told them, are telling them now. 


Life Explodes the 


Employers’ Demagogy 


The horrors they suffered then and 
the victorious fight they waged then is 
imprinted indelibly in their memories 
like the slogan scrawled across the south 
wall at Botany’s. The employers have 
tried to erase the impression with every 
conceivable eradicator: opium dreams 
of eternal prosperity, the infallibility of 
Wall Street's judgment and way of life; 
the spurious menace of the Reds, of 
Russians. ... 

What dent these notions have made 
is, in the main, skin deep, I felt. The 
compulsions of real life—reduced living 
standards, the crack-up of full employ- 
ment—inspire different questions, de- 
mand different answers. 

Everything is under scrutiny. Given 
a program, the jobless will fight even 
better than they did two decades ago. 
Too few I met recall the bold, devoted 
leadership the Communists afforded the 
unemployed. Some of the older heads 
did—very few of the younger. It is an 
epic whose deeds must be told and told 
again, done and done again. For they 
are willing, eager, to listen. 

As the Paterson weaver said: “For 

we ate: we held our heads high. 
not 


is 


ey ll not make us sing ‘Brother, 
t 
ay time. It’s 1949, not 1980" 
t's mostly among the older, 
the boundary these days is 40. Hel 
the jobless are below 25: eager to learn, 
anxious to act. Reaction wins them 
by default, a fact progress can’t aff 
to forget. ) 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
NEGRO YOUTH faces the 
electric chair in Philadelphia 
for a murder to which a white man 
has confessed. Bayard Jenkins, 19- 


year-old iceman’s helper, was con- 
victed: on November 23, 1947 for the 
murder of Mrs. Kathryn Meller, 43- 
year-old artist and mystery writer. Two 
weeks later, Herbert Gulembo, 24-year- 
old former Philadelphia cemetery worker 
wound up a month's drunk in Saginaw, 
Michigan, with a detailed confession to 
the crime. 


That was December 8. Today, al- 
most four months later, Gulembo, the 
white man. remains at large in Cairo, 
Michigan. Jenkins, the Negro youth, re- 
mains in jail in Philadelphia, facing 


death. 


A Bad Time 
For Whom? 


“It comes at a bad time,” Captain 
James Kelly, head of the Philadelphia 
Homocide Squad, commented immedi- 
ately upon’ hearing of Gulembo’s con- 
fession last December 8. He explained 
that the death sentence against Jenkins 
had not yet been’formally pronounced, 
pending ‘a hearing’ for a new trial (due 
to be heard late in March or early 
See oo ot alalailling 

Kelly immediately discredited Gulem- 


bo’s confession, and reaffirmed his be- 


lief in. Jenkins’ guilt. This has remained 
the position of the Philadelphia authori- 
ties ever since. a 
Even.-their brother police officials in 
Saginaw -are: surprised at the: refusal of 
Philadelphia police to act on Gulembo’s 
confession. Lt. Joseph Buzgenske, the 


officer to whom Gulembo confessed, told 
The Pennsylvania Worker in a telephone | 


conversation, ‘March 3: ~;? abe 

“I was surprised that your authorities 
dismissed his signed statement. They 
came here and said he had no part in 
Mrs. Meller's murder. I think they 
acted too hastily.” 


Bugenske explained that he knew 


Gulembo.. “He had been on a long 
drunk. For a month before he con- 
feed the murder, he had been coming 
in here (the police station) to sleep and 
we often put him in a cell overnight. 


“While he was hazy from drink the 


night he confessed, he seemed straight 
on important facts. He said he knew 


Mrs. Meller was going away, had money | 


in the apartment, and had invited him 
to look. at some antiques. . . . We'can 
pick him up at any time you get a war- 
rant sworn out for him.” 

In Philadelphia, where Bugenske’s 
statement made a deep impression, the 
prosecuting district attorney, Raymond 
Speiser,’ told a delegation seeking Jen- 
kins’ freedom and Gulembo’s extradition 
that “the psychology of small-town po- 
lice is to solve a big murder and get 
publicity.” : 

Speiser also had a “psychological” ex- 
lanation for dismissing Gulembo’s con- 
ession: In a statement issued last 

December he and Captain Kelly called 
Gulembo an “alcoholic psycho-neurotic.” 

After Gulembo sobered up, he re- 

canted his confession last December as 
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- time of the evenin 


“a dream.” However, The Pennsylvania 
Worker, which initiated the campaign 
to free Jenkins before Gulembo con- 
fessed, obtained -confirmation of im- 

rtant parts in Gulembos confession 
aaa his brother-in-law in Philadelphia. 


Gulembo’s 
Confession 


Here is the verbatin text of Gulembo's 
confession: 


Statement taken at Saginaw Police 
Hdgs this 8th day of December, 1948, 
by Lieut. Bugenske. +. 2 am. 


That I Herbert LeRoy Gulembo was 
born on the 13th day of January in the 
year 1924, that the last place I lived 
was at Reese, Michigan, that I have 
been advised by Lieut. Bugenske of my 
constitutional rights, that anything that 
I may say here can be used for-~or 
against me, that I have been treated 
well, that there has been no promise or 
threats made to me, that everything that 
I say here is the truth to the best of my 


knowledge. | 


That I had lived in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylyania, since September, 1947, 
previous to moving to Reese, Michigan, 
my address in Philadelphia was 2520 
Sepeiva ,§t. I then moved to 2513 Sar- 


gent St. Then moved to 952 Lawrence. 


St., third house in the rear, while living 
at the last mentioned’ address I met a 
-man_by the name of Miller, I believe 
his first name to be Charles, later met 


._ «Miller's wife Catherine Miller. who in. 


‘turn invited me up to the apartment to 
view some ,anti 
posed to have, , | : 

I believe it was in April that I went 
up to, Catherine Méiller’s,. apartment 


where she and. I were alone. She. was 


dressed, in just a pair of, fluffy panties 


., with ‘sorae. kind of .a flowered smock or 
“housecoat over the rest .of her body. | 


While in her apartment she kept giving 
me the come-along and [I attempted to 
have sexual relations with her, she then 
stopped me. 

Later on again giving me the come- 


e I wish to state at this time that 
I had been drinking very heavy and my 


. memory at the present time is not too 


good: as to what I did or. about what 
after she had refus 


me the second time 


I picked up a large shell that was sit- 


ting there on the floor, about forty to 


fifty pounds, and struck Catherine Mil- | 


ler three times with this shell. I had 
heard that she was going to take a trip 
and that there was quite an amount of 
money in the house. I looked, into her 


purse. It then came td my mind what 


I had done and I became sick. 


The next morning when I read the 
newspaper, read that Catherine. Miller 
had nm murdered, that I knew I had 
killed her. At this time I was working 
for a. Catholic cemetery digging graves. 


That if I stayed in Philadelphia I would 


have to dig this Catherine Miller's: grave 
as she was a member of the church that 


owned this cemetery. 


I then left Philadelphia. I wish to 


state’ at this time that after striking - 


Catherine Miller three . times I. ripped 


some’.of the clothes off of her. Also that. } 


there. is an innocent man serving time 


ques" that | she was sup- 


it was. But. that — 


Slayer Confesses. 


But Negro to Die 


Police of the City of Brotherly Love frame a young Negro 
ice-man for the murder of a mystery story writer. When 
another man confesses and his brother-in-law corroborates 
his story, the police say the confession comes “at a had 


time.”’ The question is: a bad time for whom? 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


in prison for this murder that I .com- 
mitted. That he was the ice man in this 
apartment where Catherine Miller lived 
on the fourth floor, in the 100 block 
Gerard Avenue. \, | | 

I have carefully read: the foregoing 
statement and everything that I have 
said there is the truth as I told it to 
Lieut Bugenske. I hope that by telling 
the above I can clear an innocent man, 
also I will waive extradition’ back to 
Philadelphia. 

(Signed) HERBERT L. GULEMBO 
(Signed) Jos. E. BUGENSKE | 
Subscribed and sworn to before me a 
Deputy Clerk of the Justice Court of 
the City of Saginaw, Michigan, this 
8th day of December, 1948. 

(MRB) 


Corroborated 
By His Brother 


When Philadelphia’s police dismissed 


this confession, the managing. editor of. , 


The Pennsylvania ‘Worker. was; able to 
confirm essential facts in it from.Gulem- 


bo’s brother-in-law. He was found, liv-— 


ing a few doors away from Gulembo's 


former home; and told how he and Gul- | 
-embo-had spent the evening. before. the 


murder. with the Mellers -at.a veterans 
post.. He declared: : ae. ST 
“I was the one who was supposed. to. 


call on Mrs. Meller, .on ,Monday, June-..., 


7, abeut buying. some of. her antiques. 


. Reds. (Gulembo) .. knew. ,about. ,the ,ar-., 
rangement. He knew..I couldn't; go, be- ., |; 
‘cause I. had to work that-day... «°°5 
“When he came: in .that night, .we . | 


showed him the paper with the story 
of Mrs. Meller’s: murder., He ..turned 


white and, walked away without. saying. . 


a word. 


“When he had left that. morning he... 


didn’t have any .money.;: When: he,, got 
back, he .was .buying. drinks, for, every- 


body at two nearby.tap rooms. When . 


he was asked about Mrs. Meller mur- 
der there, he got sick to his stomach 
and almost fainted. 

“The next day he disappeared. His 
wife, Johanna, my wife's sister, told ‘us 
he had been sick and thrown up that 
night and couldn't sleep.” , 

He told more about Gulembo; none 
of it favorable, describing him as a 
“vino,” the term for. drinkérs who con- 
fine ‘themselves to wine and go hay- 
wire. | : 

He was asked: “Why didn’t you tell 
your story to police?” 

“I have. A detective was just around 
last week. He said Red's confession 
came at a bad time. He said I shouldn’t 
speak to anybody.” 


Why Conceal 
The Blood Test 


When Jenkins was convicted’ last. No- 
vember, his court-appointed : attorney. 
described him as a “small boy standing 
alone.” Vis 

Today, following the exposure of the 
case. by The Pennsylvania Worker, tens 
of. thousands of people are celebrating: 
“Free Jenkins Sunday” : in: churches 
throughout Philadelphia. . 

A Free Jenkins Committee has en- 
listed..the support of over 50 leeding 
clergymen. The Civil Rights Congress, 
the Negro press, the Communist Party, 
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the NAACP, the Progressive Party, the 


Young ‘ Progressives of ‘America, and 


many others are campaigning for the 


immediate - release of Jenkins’ and ‘the 
extradition of Gulembo. ~~ : 
The sole ‘évidence produced’ against 


R exged at his trial was ‘a “confession” 

e repudiated, charging police obtained 
it by “threatening to beat out my brains.” _ 
Witnesses, all Negroes except his em- © . 
' ployer,. wha accounted.for his, time the . 


afternoon, of the .murder, .were. dis- 


‘credited by the prosecuting attorney as. . ;, 


“bums.” 
The prosecutor waved. a bloody shirt 


‘around the court room to: inflame the 
‘jury. He claimed that the shirt, found. 
‘a week after the*murder;, : was: stained 


with Mrs. Mellers blood. Jenkins said 


‘the blood was his own, and cameé ‘from 


a nose bleed. No bloodtests were pro- 
duced ‘by the state, “the weakest part 


of their case,” the defense attomey 


charged. Although blood — tests wete 
made after the trial at Jenkins’ insistence, 
the state has been ‘unable to this date 
to disprove Jenkins testimony that the 
blood on his shirt was his own. 

The police have two confessions to 
choose from. With Jenkins, they have 


‘nothing else, no witnesses, no “mistaken 


identity.” With Gulembos confession 
they have considerable: corroboration. 
It may appear to ‘some readers in- 


credible that under such circumstances 


tlre police still insist on executing Jen- 
kins, if they possibly can. But Jenkins 


‘is a Negro, and this fact’ alone seems to 


be an unforgiveable crime to some. 
Indeed, the state is faced with-a most 
unusual situation. For the first time, a 


forced “confession” has backfired, in that 
‘another man has voluntarily admitted 


the crime. 


If the people succeed in freeing Jen- ‘ 
kins, the state does more. than “lose 


face."' It stands guilty in everyone's 
eyes of ‘/havirig framed an innocent man 


because ‘his skin is black, even after 
‘another man, a whité man, walked into 
their afms and said: “I am the guilty 


, one. 
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THE MORALITY OF MARXISM 


By ROB F. HALL 
WASHINGTON, 


66“ YOMMUNISTS believe the end 

justifies the means,” the Sen- 
ator was saying. None of the other 
senators seated around the half- 


moon bar of the committee hearing 
room demurred. Most of them, perhaps 
all of them, had at one time or the other 
made the same statement. If they react- 
ed at all, it was with impatience that the 
senator should .take up their time with 
so commonplace an assertion. 

What the senator was suggesting was 
that Communists do not scruple to lie, 
cheat, or steal, or to commit murder, 
rape or arson in pursuit of their objec- 
tives. There was the implication that 
the objectives might somehow be worthy, 
or that the Communists might regard 
them as worthy, but their methods were 
base and vile, a stench in the nostrils of 
honest men. 

Perhaps those who first put forward 
this accusation actually presented cita- 
tions from Marxist classics or from their 
own experience with the Communist 
movement, to document and support the 
charge. If so I have never seen the docu- 
mentation or heard their argument. 

All I know is that in recent times sen- 
ators, editorial writers, judges, prosecu- 
tors, business leaders and others who 
lay claim to intellectual tolerance and 
scientific objectivity carelessly toss this 
charge around as if jit were a truism, 
something so self-evident as not to re- 
quire proof. 


Marxism Teaches 
Unity of End and Means 


Now I have been a member of the 
Communist Party for a good many years 
and a believer in socialism as the solu- 
tion of man’s wordly ills for even longer. 
I have written many hundreds of thou- 
sands of words and, when there was no 
way out of it, actually stood on a plat- 
form and made speeches. But neither by 
mouth or pen have I ever uttered such 
nonsense as “the end justifies the means.” 
Furthermore I have never heard any 
member of the Party make such a state- 
ment. And I have never read it in the 
writings of Communists. 

Before putting these words on paper 
I pored over pages of Marx, Engels, Len- 
in and Stalin without finding this ethical 
doctrine expressed either directly or in- 
directly. I reread that magnificent vol- 
ume of Howard Selsam, “Socialism and 


Ethics.” 


I learned a great deal about the basis ' 


upon which Marxists make moral judg- 
ments, and that by and large no one 
makes so many so often as Communists. 
Their entire activity as Communists is 
in itself a moral judgment on the proud 
and selfish handful who run approximate- 
ly three-fifths of the world. But nowhere 
did I find a Marxist suggesting a conflict 
between end and means. 

The fact is that if someone came to 
me, nresented a Party card and then 
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said, either calmly or excitedly, loudly 
or quietly, that “the end justifies the 
means,” I would conclude (a) that he 
was a very poor Marxist, or (b) that he 
was probably an agent of J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

I say a poor Marxist because at the 
very center of Marxism is what we call 
the dialectical method and the very cen- 
ter of the dialectical method is the truth 
that one cannot separate end from means. 
By this I mean that the objective for 
which one is working and the methods 
by which one seeks it are inextricably 
woven together. 

The final objective, by, its character, 
determines the character of the methods 
to be employed; and conversely, the 
methods used undoubtedly will affect 
the nature of the object sought. If this 
is putting it too abstractly, let us become 


concrete. 
Civil Rights Fight 
A Concrete Example 


Progressive Americans, including Com- 
munists, seek the enactment of civil rights 
legislation. This is a democratic objec- 
tive which would advance our country 
farther along the road of real majority 
rule. The coreatia character of the 
objective dictates our methods. We must 
rally the broadest section of the people 
behind us, i.e., we must make democracy 


operative. In the Sen4te this means we' 


must break through the power of an ar- 
rogant and reactionary minority, the 
Southern Bourbons, to block the rule 
of the majority. We must break their 
filibuster and amend the Senate rules so 
that the democratic rights of the majority 
can be expressed through that body. 

In brief, we must use democratic meth- 
ods and broaden democracy in order to 
achieve our democratic objective. 

No one who sincerely desires the de- 
mocracy intended by the enactment of 
civil rights laws can refuse to support 
the broadening of democracy in the Sen- 
ate. Yet Senators who claimed to support 
civil rights have voted against the rules 
change which would have deprived the 
minority of its obstructive power. It is 
they, not the Communists, who make a 
distinction between end and means. To 
their constituents they will say, “We 
were in favor of the noble ends sought, 
but we could not support such despicable 
means as the gag rule.” Blind or dis- 
honest, they must try to conceal the es- 
sential identity of end and means. 

During the depression of 1933, when 
I was organizing farmers in the west, 
I used to meet with many old Socialists. 
For some of them the breadlines were 
not long enough, the suffering of the peo- 
ple not sufficient. “The people have got 
to starve more. Then they'll learn we 
were right. Then they'll be for social- 
ism,” they'd tell me. 

The deep fallacy in their position was 
precisely the divorce of end and means, 
a fallacy which revealed them as agrari- 
an radicals and not Marxists. 


We Marxists know there will be so- 
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cialism in our country only when the 
masses achieve two things: first, they 
must come to a realization of their rights 
and their power; and second, they must 
see that the socialist reorganization of 
society as urged by the Communists is 
the only just and workable answer to the 
problems of crises, discrimination, unem- 
ployment, and imperialist war posed by. 
capitalism. 

The fundamental aim of the Commu- 
nists is to teach these two truths to the 
people, in the first place, to the workers, 
realizing at the same time that people 
learn in the long run from their own 
experiences. 

Depression and war teach but they 
also destroy the people. One good sized 
atomic bomb could educate 100,000 per- 
sons on the evils of capitalism, but for 
most of them, blasted to bits, buried un- 
der radioactive rubbish or quietly rot- 
ting to death from the ionization of their 
molecules, the lesson would be, as the 
courts say, a moot question, 

The Marxist, therefore, prefers — in 
fact, is forced—to teach the people 
through organizing them to fight against 
depression and war. In the course of 
that struggle, the people are bound to 
learn that their power is considerable, 
that the Communists are dependable 
and devoted representatives of the best 
interests of the nation, and that socialism 
is the only final answer to depression and 
war. 

The Communists are not separate from 
the working class or the people, and 
what helps the lot of the people equally 
helps Comrade Jones and Comrade 
Smith and, yes, Comrade Foster. If we 
can stave off a depression or, more re- 
alistically, prevent the capitalists from 
placing its fall burden on the masses, no 
one will be happier than the Commu- 
nists. If we can stave off imperialist war 
until the forces of peace are strong 
enough to prevent it, there will be as 
much rejoicing in the homes of Comrade 
Dennis and Comrade Thompson as in 
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the home of a steel worker in Gary or 
a shipyard worker in Philly. And if we, 
the people, fail to stave off that war, 
terror and death will stalk all these 
homes with a cool imparfiality. 

Thus we see that however we ap- 

roach the question, from theory ofr 
ies life, the answer is the same: it is 
insane nonsense or a dangerous lie to say 
that Communists believe the end justi- 
fies the means. 

The end we seek is a world of abun- 
dance and plenty, a world without war. 
That end can be reached only by a 
thousand, a million, struggles to protect 
the living standards of the people, to 
unite the people regardless of race 
creed or color, and by speaking and 
sweating and working and even dying 
—for peace. 

The senators and their friends who 
accuse Communists of pitting end against 
means are, of course, the most habitual 
practitioners of this hypocritical device. 

Certain of them are engaged at pres- 
ent in measures aimed at whittling down 
the rights of the people, including the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, the 


- extension of loyalty purges, the en- 


shacklement of labor. They recognize, 
either publicly or privately, that such 
actions violate the Bill of Rights. “Pos- 
sibly the means we adopt are a little 
drastic,” they say in effect, “but the end 
we seek is the protection of the Con- 
stitution and our free American institu- 
tions.” 

They, not the Communists, are the 
purveyors of the immoral and dishonest 
doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
The fascist means they advocate would 
inevitably add up to fascist total. And 
one might rightly conclude ‘that this fas- 
cist objective has colored their choice 
of methods. Again we see that the end 
does not “justify” but rather determines 
the means, and the means likewise de- 
termine the end which will be achieved. 
There is no chemical formula by which 
the one may be isolated from the other. 
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The atom bomb business is big and growing as these latest photos of three 
plants disclose. At left is the war-built reactors at Hanford, in Washington state. 
Columbia river in background is cooler for the reactors. At right is Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
a gaseous diffusion plant. Largest continuous operation plant in the world, each 
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side of the big “U” (center) is four stories mile long. Brookhaven (top) 
near Patchogue, L. I., is newest. Nine eastern universities are tied to the War 
Department in this development. 
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On March 21 Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Communist Party, acting as his own 
attorney opened the case for the Communist leaders on trial in a New York federal court. In 
a tense atmosphere of anti-Communist hysteria, presiding Judge Harold R. Medina over-ruled de- 


fense objections to the open- 
ing statement by the prose- 
cution. He ordered the 
defense not to interrupt 


United States attorney John 
F. X. McGohey, and ruled his 
charges admissible as “back- 
ground.” 

But Judge Medina, who has re- 
fused to disqualify himself for 
prejudice, joined the prosecution 
in interrupting Dennis. Some of 
the Judge’s remarks are embodied 
in the text of Dennis statement 
which follows. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the jury: 


Perhaps it seems strange to you that 
I, who am not a lawyer, represent my- 
self in this court. 


I do so because the issues in this case 
are of great moment. I have decided 
to defend my honor and liberty in the 
manner which to me seems to provide 
the best defense not only of my dem- 
ocratic rights and those of my Party— 
-_but of the liberties of the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

The only thing strange—and, yes, 
ominous — about this proceeding is that 
an American should be called on to 
defend in court the principles and prac- 
tice of an American workingclass po- 
litical party. 

I and my co-defendants are leaders 
of the Communist Party. The defense 
will show that our Party is the political 
party of the most forward-looking 
American workers—and that it does not 
bear the remotest resemblance to the 
fantastic “conspiracy” painted by the 
prosecution. — ) 


Accused of 


Exercising Rights 


The indictment of July 20, 1948, has 
been read to you. You will have noted 
that it names not only us 11 defendants, 
but also the chairman of the Communist 
Party, William Z. Foster, who in effect 
. The Ssdekon will she from this 

Ad } ense SnOW 
indictment itself. that we Communist 


EUGENE DENNIS 


leaders are accused only of exercising 
our right of political association, of 
teaching and advocating certain pollit- 
ical doctrines—and hence, that we are 
on trial for our political beliefs. 

We defendants will explain our po- 
litical theories in the plainest of all 
language—the language of our program 
and deeds, which we will put in evi- 
dence. . 


We Communist leaders will put in 
evidence all that we have saangfit and 
advocated and done—in the period cov- 
ered by the indictment. 

This evidence will establish what the 
workingclass principles of Marxism- 
Leninism are, and what they are not. 

At the same time, this evidence will 


inevitably expose the sinister purposes 
behind this political heresy trial 

In view of the opening statement of 
the prosecution, the defense is obliged 
to make sure that the jury fully ot a 
stands just what the indictment charges, 
and what it does not charge. 


The foreboding sounding words, 
“overthrow and destruction of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
and violence,” appear five times in the 
10 paragraphs of the indictment. 

But not one of these 10 paragraphs 
charges that we Communist leaders at 
any time committed a single overt act 
of force and violence against the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Or that 


we ever, directly os indirectly, adve- 


cated or attempted its forcible over- 
throw. 

The alleged conspiracy limps on‘only 
three active: verbs: “to organize as the 
Communist Party,” “to teach,” and “to 
advocate.” 

Since no overt criminal act is even 
alleged—there is no “X” to mark the spot 
where it was not committed. | 


No Overt Acts 
Charged 


Consequently, I tell the jury frankly 
that I and my co-defendants will have 
no alibis to offer attempting to prove 
that we were somewhere else. 

Nor will we bring fingerprint and 
ballistic experts, to prove that we. Com- 
munist leaders had no connection with 
unnamed and non-existent acts of force 
and violence against the government of 
the United States. 

The allegation of crime rests on the 
charge that we Communist leaders used 
our inalienable American rights of free 
Speech, press, association and thought 
to advance certain general political doc- 
trines which the indictment falsely says 
“teach and advocate the duty and 
necessity to overthrow the government 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence.” 

These are the general ideas which 
the indictment calls “the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

The defense will establish that the 


' prosecution’s er description of 


these general political, social and eco- 
nomic theories is wholly false. 

The indictment in one part refers to 
the well-known fact that the 11 defend- 
ants in this court—and Mr. Foster—took 
steps to dissolve the Communist Polit- 
ical Association and organize as the 
Communist Party. 

The defense will establish that there 
is no federal statute forbidding the dis- 
solution of a Communist Political Asso- 
ciation, or denying American workers 
the right to reconstitute or organize the 
Communist Party. 

We will prove that the Communist 
Party was in fact organized almost 30 
years ago, and that it has changed its 
name or form of organization more than 
once—while adhering to the scientific 
socialist aims and principles of the 
workingclass. 


The defense will also prove that the 
we - (Continued on Page 2) ‘ 
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Not What We ‘Would’ Do, What We Did 


(Continued from Page 1) 
June and July meetings cited in the 
indictment were widely publicized at 
the time. 

We will prove that the decisions te 
rectify the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation’s incorrect estimate of the out- 
look for the post-war world, and its 
status as a non-partisan political organ- 
.ization, were made with the intent to 
serve more effectively the interests of 
the American workers and common 
people. 

The defense will prove that these 
decisions were democratically discussed 
by the members of the Communist 
Party, and ratified by the delegates to 
our July, 1945, National Convention. 

We will prove that the Communist 
Political Association was only a phase, 
an episode,#in the political life of the 
Communist Party—and that the proposal 
to end that phase was made on the ‘ex- 


 clusive initiative of Mr. Foster, myself 


and our co-workers. 

We will prove that at no time in its 
80 years of existence did the Communist 
Party ever before face federal prosecu- 
tion on the false charge that the princi- 
ples of scientific socialism teach and ad- 


vocate the violent overthrow of the 


United States Government. 

The defense will also show that the 
Smith Act, under which this mdictment 
was brought, was on the statute books 
for eight years before any attempt was 
made to allege its violation by the de- 
fendants. | 

Moreover, in establishing the nature of 
this indictment, we will prove that it 
seeks to outlaw the Communist Party and 
to nullify the rights secured to the Amer- 
ican people in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

There is another curious fact about 
this indictment, to which I now call the 
jury's attention. 

The word “did”—d-i-d—appears in the 
indictment only once. That is in the first 
Eponen, which alleges that the de- 
endants “did conspire.” 

Although the indictment was brought 
three years after this fictitious conspiracy 
is alleged to have begun, no other verb 
in the indictment is used in the past 
tense. | 

All the other paragraphs allege only 
that the defendants “would” do some- 
thing—“would” convene, “would induce 
“would” publish, “would” teach and ad- 
vocate, and so on. 

Of course, we Communist leaders 
actually did do certain things on and 
after April 1, 1945. We will put the 
record of what we did do in evidence, 
to establish that there is no basis for 
the allegation that we “would” do what 
is charged by the prosecution. 

We 11 defendants will prove that at 
the very time when we allegedly began 
this invented conspiracy, we were in fact 
es and organizing all-out sup- 
Tt to the government of the United 

tates. 


What Communists 
Really Did 


We will prove that on or about April 
1, 1945, it was not the defendants who 
menaced the United States—but the 
criminal war conspiracy of the Axis 
powers which advertised itself as a cru- 
sade to “stop Communism.” 

The overt acts of force and violence, 
committed by Hitler Germany and mili- 
tarist Japan for the purpose of over- 
throwing and destroying the government 
of the United States, have a vital bear- 
ing on the charges brought against the 
defendants. 

We will prove that all of us—and Mr. 
Foster and I especially—taught the duty 
of UPHOLDING the United States gov 


ernment and intensifying the anti-Axis 


war effort—on the battlefronts and on 


the home front. 
_.We defendants will put m evidence 


the honorable war record of the fifteen 


thousand Communists who, in accord 
with what we taught and advocated, 
served with the armed forces in the 
military defense of the United States. 


Certain of my co-defendants will put 
in evidence their service records, includ- 
ing their citations for valor under fire. 

I did not hear the prosecution otfer 
to prove that on or about April 1, 1945, 
we 11 defendants taught that Commu- 
nists in the armed services ought to 
desert their World War II battleposts. 


U. S. Attorney McGohey: That is ob- 
jected to, your Honor... . 


Court: Yes, that is not involved in the 
ease Mr. Dennis. 


Dennis: I think, your Honor, and I 
respectfully submit, that since we are 
charged with teaching and advocating 
certain things since April 1, 1945, that 
it is very relevant and essential that we 
establish really what we Communists, 
taught, advocated and did. 


[I did not hear the prosecution charge 
that the meeting of June 2, or June 18, 
1945, advocated that Communists turn 
their guns against the government of 
the United States. | 

[I did not hear the prosecution altege 
that the July 26-28 1945 Communist 
National Convention advocated any re- 
laxation of support to the United States 
government, or appeasement of its ene- 
mies, the German cartellists and _ the 
Japanese war-lords. Or that we Commu- 
nist leaders taught that organized labor 
ought to abandon its voluntary war-time 
no-strike pledge and sabotage war pro- 
duction. ] 

The defense will show that the reso- 
lution cited in the indictment taught and 
advocated the exact opposite of these in- 
famous proposals. ] 

(The above three paragraphs were ob- 
jected to by the prosecution.) 


Supported 


Roosevelt 


The defense will bring additional evi- 
dence to establish that what we Commu- 
nist leaders did do is wholly inconsistent 
with what the indictment alleges we 


«“would” do. 


This evidence is related to well estab- 
lished facts published long before the 
jury was instructed to refrain from read- 
ing the newspapers — such as the fact 
that, until April 12, 1945, the govern- 
ment of the United States was headed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is a matter of public record that we 
Communist leaders supported the Roose- 
velt Administration, and vigorously cam- 
paigned for the great war-time Presi- 
dent's re-election in 1944. 

We will show that we also criticized 
certain acts of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, and publicly taught that its policy 
on many issues should be opposed and 
changed. 

In respect to the government headed 
by FDR, you will have an opportunity 
to compare what we defendants did 
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the Truth About the 


teach and advocate with the: prosecu- 
tion's malicious assertions about what 
we “would” teach and advocate. ~ 

McGohey: I object to this line. 

Dennis (continuing) 

For example, we defendants will show 
that on or about April 1, 1945, we did 
teach that economic royalists and the 
most rabidly anti-Roosevelt Republicans 
and Democrats were endangering the 
government of the United States and its 
anti-Axis war effort. 

The defense will establish that we 
Communist leaders then advocated that 
labor and the people uphold the govern- 
ment against its domestic as well as its 
foreign enemies. 

We will show that we advocated that 
the people strengthen their support for 


the Roosevelt policies most vital to a . 


speedy victory over the Axis powers, a 
lasting peace, and a progressive post- 
war America. : 

The defense will show that we Com- 
munist leaders particularly advocated in- 
creased. popular support for the Yalta 
agreement, the agreement to. found the 
United Nations, and the Reosevelt plan 
fer securing the post-war economic se- 
curity. of the American people which 
was embodied in the projected Economic 
Bill of Rights. 

The indictment alleges that it was 
part of this supposed conspiracy that the 
defendants “would” convene certain 
meetings in June and July, 1945. 

No doubt the court :will take judicial 
notice of the tact that by then President 


Roosevelt was dead. and the Truman - 


Administration had become the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I and my co-defendants will show that 
we took political notice of this change 
at the meetings mentioned in the indict- 
ment. And that we did discuss and come 
to certain conclusions about its signifi- 
cance. 

When the defense puts in evidence the 
draft resolution which the indictment re- 
fers to—but never quotes—the jury 
will see that in this connection we Com- 
munists issued certain warnings. 

You will see that, in June and July, 
1945, Foster, I and my co-defendants 
warned that the American trusts would 
Strive to use their gigantic post-war mili- 
tary and economic power against the 
American people and the peoples of the 
world, 


Warned 
America 


You will see that we warned that from 
this other things will follow, such as: 

1. That, despite their huge war and 
peace-time profits, the employers would 
refuse to grant adequate wage increases. 

2. That the food trust would raise — 
not cut — prices, 

3. That returning veterans would 
face a serious housing shortage — and 
that the real estate interests would op- 
pose a federal low-rent housing program 
and try to boost rents generally. .. . 

Court: What has that got to do, Mr. 
Dennis, with this charge of the con- 
spiracy here? « 

Dennis: Well, this refers, Your Hon- 
or, concretely to the draft resolution 
mentioned specifically in the indict- 
ment, 

Court: Well, I think perhaps it is bet- 
ter to let you go on, but I won't rule 
now on the relevancy of any of that. 

Dennis (continuing): 

4. That Americans who had risked 
their lives in battle against the Nazi 
racists would come home to find that 
Negroes are still lynched, and Jews dis- 
criminated against, in the U. S.A. 

5. That the victory of the United 
Nations over the Axis powers would not 
bring lasting peace, unless labor and all 
democratic peoples — here and abroad — 
worked together to curb the economic 
royalists, the- war makers. : 


We Communist leaders’ will show: that, | 


in June and July, 1945, we taught that 
labor and the people could not rely on 
the Truman Administration to curb the 
greedy monopolies. ‘We taught that, on 
the contrary, the people would have to 
resist the efforts of the Administration 
and the bi-partisans in Congress to scut- 
tle FDR’s progressive policies. 

We also will prove that we did not 
even consider—let alone teach or advo- 
cate—that the government headed by 
President Truman should therefore be 
overthrown by force and violence, 

We will establish that everything we 
did teach and advocate was in the in- 
terests of the American people and in 
accord with their understanding of 
achieving a government of, by, and for 
the people. 

We Communist leaders issued our 
warnings but, as the defense will show 
we did not then fold our hands and 
wait for the worst to happen. 


I and my co-defendants will show how 
we put into practice the real principles 
of Marxism-Leninism by teaching that 
labor and the people should intervene 
to defend their living standards, demo- 
cratic rights, and world peace. 


Many witnesses will tell you by what 
meahs Foster, I, and my co-defendants 
taught that these desirable and consti- 
tutional ends could be achieved. 


To Defend 
National Interests 


We Communists will establish that all 
our teaching and advocacy in regard to 
questions of foreign policy had as its 
purpose the defense of the national in- 
terests of the American people, and the 
cause of world peace. 


We will prove that we defendants 
advocated the building of a strong 
United Nations—and not the violent de- 
struction of the United States. 

We will show that with this patriotie 
and peaceful intent we taught and advo- 
cated the duty to do, among other 
things, the following: 

1. To oppose American cartel deals 
with Hitler's former ally, Franco Spain, 
McGohey: Now this is objected to. 

Court: Yes. Mr. Dennis, I cannot see 
how that has a bearing on the case. 

Dennis: Your Honor, to prove my in- 
tent, and what I wilfully and knowingly 
did, I will have to prove my political 


‘conduct in this period, not a part of it 


but all of it; not a fragment of it but 
everything. 

Court: Well, I can assure you, Mr. 
Dennis, that I am not going to have 
that. 

Dennis (continuing): 

2. To oppose American support to 
the unjust and criminal war against the 
Chinese people, waged by the miserable 
Chiang Kai-shek government (which 
“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell called “the ma- 
nure pile”). 

3. To oppose the civil war against 
the Greek people, waged by the mon- 
archist-fascist puppet of the American 
trusts—with the American people footing 
the bill. 

4. To oppose the Anglo-American oil 
wars against the new state of Israel and 
the people of Indonesia. 

5. To oppose the restoration of the 
German and Japanese monopolies and 
war potential, under the new manage- 
ment of the American cartelists. . . . 

McGohey: There was an attempt b 
Mr. Dennis to describe what he 
recommended, for instance, with res 
to cartels, and I object to that, becauge 
I think it is inappropriate and not within 
the issues of the indictment— 

Dennis: But it is the truth, Mr. M 
Gohey. This is part of what ha 
during the meetings— 

Court: I am a let him go ahead 
now and get it off his chest. .. . 

Dennis (continuing): 

The ‘defense will establish that we 

‘\ ‘(Continued on Page 3) | 
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‘That Is the End,’ Says Medina’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Communist leaders taught that American 
national security and -world peace are 
weakened, not strengthened, by the Tru- 
man Doctrine and Marshall Plan. 

We will show that we teach that the 
North Atlantic Pact now being rushed 
to signature is molded in the pattern of 
Hitler's anti-Communist Axis, and is an 
‘aggressive and dangerous war alliance to 
establish Wall Street uber alles. 

McGohey: If your Honor please, the 
North Atlantic Pact was only signed the 
other day. We are talking about some- 
thing that happened in 1945. 

Court: I will set let that go on any 
mere. 

Dennis: Those are the things, your 
Honor, that actually I and my co- 
defendants did, and not this Goebbels- 
like charge contained in the indictment. 

Dennis (continuing): 

Speeches and articles of the defend- 
ants, and other Communist Party docu- 
ments, will establish that we Communist 
leaders teach that the danger of a new 
world war does not come from the demo- 
cratic peoples in this or other countries 
—and that it does not come from any 
foreign .power whose government is 
headed by workers and their Communist 
leaders. 

We defendants will show that we have 
taught that it is possible for the capitalist 
United States and the socialist Soviet 
Union te co-exist in peace and friendship. 

We will show that we have taught 
that # is necessary for these two great 
powers to cooperate within the United 
Nations—and that unlJess they do so there 
‘can be no stable peace. 
~ [and my co-defendants will show that 
we have publicly advocated- that all 


peace-loving Americans unite to demand 


that the Truman Administration enter 
into direct negotiations with the USSR, 
and respond in good faith to its repeated 
disarmament and other peace proposals, 

We will show that we sees taught that 
‘Americans must choose between a Pact 
of Peace and Friendship with the Soviet 
Union, or an aggressive war alliance 
against our most powerful World War 
II ally. 

We Communist leaders will prove that 
in this we have acted with wilful intent 
to save our country from the devastation 
of bombing and invasion, and our people 
from the horrors of another world war. 

We will prove that we have acted 
with wilful intent to realize what is pop- 
ularly known as Roosevelt's “Great De- 
sign” for lasting peace—and hence with 
a~purpose directly opposite to that al- 
leged in the indictment. 


fo Halt 


War Drive 

The defense will show that we Com- 
munist leaders have taught that the 
American people should have confidence 
in their power to help prevent another 
World War. We have taught that for 
the first time in history the peace camp 
is more powerful than the camp of im- 

ialist war, and that new and many 
effective forces operate in favor of peace 
today—including the strength and firm 
peace policy of the Soviet Union and the 

ple's democracies of eastern Europe, 
the historic people’s victories in China, 
and the profound peace sentiment rising 
in the United States and among the vast 
majority of peoples everywhere. 

We defendants will show that we 
teach that the “Great Design” for peace 
can be realized—and that World War 
is not inevitable. 

The defense contends, and will prove, 


Dennis (continuing): 

To establish further the record of 
what we have done in the period covered 
by the indictment, we Communist lead- 
ers will show that we have advocated 
defense of the people's living standards 
—as an inseparable part of the struggle 
for democracy and peace. 

The jury will see evidence that we de- 
fendants did participate in labor’s three 
post-war rounds of wage struggle. We 
Communists did teach that Big Business 
should be compelled fo give substantial 
wage increases without raising prices. 

We will show that this trial has not 
interrupted our advocacy of a “fourth” 
round of wage struggle—nor has it elimi- 
nated the threat of a “first round” of 
wage cuts. 


To Help 


Workers 


We Communists will show that what 
we taught and advocated did not prompt 
any trade union leader to propose the 
violent overthrow of the government— 
but that it did result in many trade union 
attempts to raise wages, attempts which 
in many cases were successful... . 

Court: You mean you think you will 
show. I don't believe you are going to 
get around to that.... 

Dennis (continuing): . 

We Communists will show ‘that our 
advocacy of substantial wage increases, 
and other economic measures, was mo- 
tivated by our desire to strengthen the 
American workers standard: of living, 
and avoid the chaos of economic col- 
lapse. 

Competent witnesses who will testify 
for the defense will show that at this 
very time an economic depression has 


_ begun in our country, and threatens to 


give rise quickly to a full-blown eco- 
nomic storm... . 

Court: Oh, you are going: to put that 
in too, Mr. Dennis? 

Dennis: That is right. 

Dennis (continuing): 

These witnesses will prove that there 
are already more than five million un- 
employed. persons, and nearly eleven 
million workers reduced to part-time 
employment. 

We Communist leaders will show that 
we have not only warned of this com- 
ing catastrophe, but have advocated an 
immediate and constructive program to 
lessen the suffering which depression 
and economic crisis inflict on the Amer- 
ican people. 

To this end we have -advocated in- 
creased taxation of the multimillionaires, 
a curb on the power of the trusts, a 
raise in real wages, strong federal laws 
against racial discrimination in emplovy- 
ment, an extension of social security, and 
a large-scale housing and slum clear- 
ance program. 

The defense will show that we Com- 
munists teach that you can’t dave this 
program and a “cold war’ too. The jury 
will see evidence that I and my co- 
defendants have advocated that labor 
and the people oppose monopoly’s crisis- 
and-war program; andeget together to 
work for a people's program of peace, 
jobs, homes and social welfare... . 

Court: Now, Mr. Dennis, that is the 


end. That is enough. You are not going 


to go on any more with that and you 
will kindly desist. 


Taught Halt 


Of Fascism 


om following paragraphs were then 
excluded. ] 
The indictment alleges that we de- 
ts “would” teach and advocate 
overthrow of the United States gov- 
ernment by force and violence. But 
Communist leaders will . establish 
we did teach and advocate—befor 
since April, 1945—the duty an 
. ‘stop the rise of fascism in 


: 
- © 


Pe 


seeks to 


The jury knows—and the defense will 
establish—that under fascism the work- 
ers and common people have no dem- 
ocratic rights. 

We will show that fascism teaches 
and practices race hatred, brutal vio- 
lence against the workers, the destruc- 
tion of the trade unions and all people’s 
organizations, and the launching of ag- 
gressive imperialist wars. 

We defendants will show that we 

teach that fascism is the violent dicta- 
torship of Big Business, the terror rule 
of the most reactionary and war-minded 
monopolists. 
. We Communist leaders will prove that 
—particularly since April, 1949—we have 
been teaching that the danger of fascism 
coming to power in the United States is 
growing. We will show that we have also 
taught that this process, although far 
advanced, can still be checked and de- 
feated. 

The defense will put in evidence the 
extensive teaching and writings of Fos- 
ter and myself on the subject of the 
fascist danger and how to combat it. 

You will see that I and my co-de- 
fendants have taught that each and ev- 
ery threat to civil liberty or the organ- 
izations of labor-and the people ought 
to be repulsed. 

You will see that we Communists 
teach that it is a big job to stop fascism 
—but that it can be done by millions of 
little people acting together in a resolute 
and organized way. 


Against 
Taft-Hartley 


In this connection, we will tell the 
jury what we Comntunist leaders have 
taught and advocated about the duty and 
necessity to defeat a ntimber of reac- 


tionary governmental méasures which, if 


not effectively resisted, would pave the 
way for the victory of fascism. 

Among these are the evil Taft-Hartley 
Act, the executive “loyalty” order, the 
activities of the infamous House Un- 
American Committee, the deportation 
delirium, a host of thought control 
measures, all legislative and administra- 
tive measures to restrict or outlaw the 
Communist Party, and the increased mi- 
litarization of science, industry’ and edu- 
cation. 

The defense will establish that we 
Communists defend the Bill of Rights 
and the trade unions and people's or- 
ganizations with the wilful intent to pre- 
vent the rise of fascism, and to pre- 
pare the way for democratic advance. 

In this connection, we Communist 
leaders will tell the jury frankly that 
we teach that democratic rights in the 


United States are far too limited, and 


that working class, socialist democracy 
is the highest form of democracy. 

You will learn from many defense 
witnesses and documents that the de- 
fendants advocate the ultimate achieve- 
ment of working class democracy, 
through the establishment of socialism 
in the United States. 

Nonetheless, I will establish that we 
Communist leaders have taught that in 
this year 1949 the American people are 


‘not called on to choose between capi- 


talist democracy and socialist democracy. 

We defendants will show that we 
teach that the choice facing the Ameri- 
can people now, and in the comin 
re: , is between the Bill of Rights ot 
ascist tyranny, between peace and war. 

We Communist leaders will establish 
that we teach the duty to check and op- 
pose fascism and imperialist war. 

We will establish that, in the firm 
belief that a vast majority of Americans 
don’t want war or fascism, we Commu- 
nists advocate that they unite in action 
to defend peace and the Bill of Rights. 

. 


We 11 defendants will show that we 
have taught that fascism everywhere 


vance under the cover of antk . 


Communism—and that in the United 
States it subverts the institutions of capi- 
talist democracy while pretending to de- 
fend them from an invented “Commu- 
nist threat.” 


I cannot offer to “prove” what the 
American people “would” do under any 
and all future circumstances. 


But I will prove that we Communist 
leaders teach—and firmly believe—that 
the American people will never give 
their allegiance to any- military-fascist 
dictatorship—or recognize such an un- 
American regime.as the “government of 
the United States.” 

Since the indictment alleges that we 
Communists advocate force and violence, 
the prosecution implies that we prefer 
“bullets” to ballots. 

It is therefore. relevant that the de- 
fense show what we.Communists have 
done in elections and through appeals to 
state and national. legislative bodies to 
try to advance our program and the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The defense will prove that in every 
state and national election since April, 
1945, the Communist Party has run its 
own candidates for one or another lo- 
cal, state or congressional office. We will 
show that these. candidates, openly pre- 
senting the Communist Party program, 
have won the votes of many non-Com- 
munists. 

One of the defendants will tell you 
about his own election and re-election 
to the New York City Council. And 
he will contrast his . plurality with the 
number of votes that send some poll- 
taxers to Congress from several southern 
states. 

In addition, we will show that we de- 
fendants and the Communist Party join- 
ed in supporting many non-Communist 
candidates for office, including the late 
President Roosevelt. 

The defense. will introduce much evi- 
dence to show that we Communists have 
advocated and helped organize many 
united actions to secure for all Ameri- 
cans—Negro and white—the right to vote 
in all elections, and to run for public of- 
fice. 

In this connection, I and my co-de- 
fendants will prove that we did advoeate 
that the Attorney General prosecute and 
punish the Ku Kluxers who committed 
overt acts of force and violence against 
Isiah Nixon, Robert Mallard, and other 
Negro voters. 

We Communists will prove that we 
did advocate that the Attorney General 
prosecute the Dixiecrat conspiracy, which 
openly threatens to use force and vio- 
lence against any government of the 
United States that acts to secure the 
rights of the Negro people. 


Helped Shape 


Future 


Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, the 
indictment speculates on what I and my 
co-defendants “would” teach and advo- 
cate. 

I have already indicated in part the 
evidence the defense will offer to show 
what we did teach and advocate—and do 
—to help determine the shape of things 
to come. 

The defense will show that, since April 
1945, we Communist leaders—among 
other things—taught and advocated the 
duty and necessity to prepare the kind 
of popular political grass-roots move- 
ment that has on other occasions changed 
the face of American politics. 

The defense will establish—especially 
from my own and Mr. Fosters writings— 
that we Communist leaders taught that 
both the GOP and the Democratic Party 
are run by and for Big Business. 

We will show that we taught that as 
a result the people get empty promises 
at eleotion time—but not much else. 

We will show that in previous critical 


periods the American people struck out 
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Gag on Foster 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and built new major political movements. 
Under different historical conditions we 
will show that the people formed the 
new Democratic Party of Thomas Jeffer- 
son—and later the new Republican Party 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

We defendants will prove that we did 
mot advocate the violent overthrow of 
the United States government as a solu- 
tion to the presert critical problems. We 
will prove that, on the contrary, we 
Communists advocated that in the crucial 
1948 presidential elections labor and the 
people build a new movement of inde- 
pendent political action. 

In respect to the immediate future— 
which has been brought into this case 


~ by the prosecution—the defense will show 


that we Communist leaders advocate the 
further development of this movement, 
and the strengthening of the united in- 
dependent action of labor, the Negro 
people, and all progressives. 

We will show that we teach that 
America’s working people—Negro and 
white—will learn from their own exper 
ence that it is necessary for them to build 
their own independent, democratic peace 
party. ‘ ) : 

We teach that this new anti-trust 
party, under labor's leadership, could be- 
come the maferity party of the people in 
the coming period. 

The jury will see evidence that I and 
my co-defendants have taught that such 
@ united front party—embracing millions 
of Americans, non-Communists as well 

Communists—and ‘ buttressed by a 
aid popular movement—can bring in- 
to being an anti-war, anti-monopoly peo- 

le’s government of the United States 
in the not too distant future. 

[This ends deleted section.] 


Marxism- 


Leninism — 

Up to now I have been telling you 
about the program and activity of the 
Communist Party — outlining what we 
will prove it has taught, advocated and 
done under the leadership of Foster and 
the defendants. 

What we taught and advocated — and 
did—flows from our principles — and 
thus all this evidence has a direct bear- 
ing on the $64 question — what are the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, and 
what are they not? 

That very big and complicated ques- 
tion has been brought into this case by 
the prosecution — not by the defense. 

I sympathize with the jury—as I 
would if you had been brought here to 
pass on the merits of Einstein's theory 
of relativity. 

The defense will show that the theo- 
ries of scientific socialism — while much 
@asier to understand than the theories 
of relativity—are infinitely more extensive 
and comprehensive in scope and subject 
matter — and that they are even less 
triable in a court of law. 

But since this difficult and complex 
gubject has been brought-into court, the 
defense will squarely meet and disprove 
the prosecution’s charge that the prin- 
Giples of scientific socialism teach or im- 


ply the duty or necessity to overthrow 
) 


United States government by force 
and violence. 

We are going to tell you now about 

nly a few of the things we Communist 
fader will prove about these principles, 
or even to outline this tremendous sub- 
ject would take many hours. 
_ First, we will show you how this 
“ee class social science developed, 
and tell you about*the two men from 
whom it gets its name. 

We will show that the German-born 
Karl Marx is acknowledged by most 
scholars —non-Communist as well as 
Communist — to have been one of the 
greatest minds of modern times. 


-Tells About 


Lenin 
We will show that Marx, and his col- 


«, league Frederick Engels, studied and 


wrote about many things — and particu- 
larly about social tonditions in France 
Germany, England and _ the United 
States. ; 
We will show that for many years 
Marx was a columnist for the New York 
Tribune, then owned by Horace Greeley. 
. The defense will put in evidence 
Marx's corres with Abraham 
Lincoln, and establish what he did to 
organize British labor support for the 
Union cause in the Civil War. 
We. will proye that Marx called the 
government of the United States headed 


by Abraham Lincoln the only truly pop- 
se government in the world at that 
time. 

The defense will also tell you about 
V. I. Lenin, whose name is so closely 
linked with that of Karl Marx. 

We will show how this great man, 
who suffered exile and imprisonment un- 
der the Russian Czars, deeply loved his 
country and nobly served not only his 
own people but the common people 
everywhere. And how, under the lead- 
ership of the Russian Communist Party, 
headed by Lenin and Stalin, the Russian 
workers and peasants freed themselves 
from Czarist tyranny and capitalist op- 
pression. 

The defense will establish that a cen- 
tury ago Marx and Engels put forward 
the proposition that man ean find the 
scientific explanation for wars, poverty, 
economic depressions, race prejudices, 
and organized force and violence. 

We will establish that Marx and En- 
gels also declared that when men and 
women understand fully what makes 
human society tick, they will make a 
better life for themselves. 


We will show. that the founders of | 


scientific. socialism said this historic mis- 
sion would be carried. out by the work- 
ing class — the class destined. to become 
the ruling class in all countries, and the 
creator of socialism in all Jands. 

The defense will show that the world 
did not stand still after Marx’s death — 
and that consequently the social science 


he founded also developed and modified — 


some of its propositions. | 

We will show that Lenin, the greatest 
Marxist of his time,. enriched and con- 
tinued Marxism by his explanation of 
the new social conditions brought into 
being by the rise of imperialism. , 

We will show that the .writings of 
Marx and Lenin, and their followers, 
fill many books— enough to line the 
walls of this court room from floor to 
ceiling. We will show that these books 
—known as the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism — have been studied and dis- 
cussed by millions of people. 

The Devil can quote scripture—and 
the prosecution will quote Marx and 
Lenin in this court. 

But the defense will prove that these 
immortal classics are not blueprints or 
directives—you cannot find out what to 
do in March, 1949, by reading what 
Lenin said the Russian workers should 
do under quite different circumstances 
in March, 1917. 

The defense will prove that the found- 
ers of Marxism-Leninism, and their fol- 
lowers, have taught that certain propo- 
sitions, as well as strategy and tactics, 
are modified to conform with develop- 
ments of history and new social situa- 
tions. 

We will show that the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism are held not only by 
the eleven defendants before you, but 
by 70,000 other American Communists. 

We will éstablish that these principles 
are also subscribed to, at least in part, 
by several million more Americans who 
favor a socialist society. 


No Advocates 
Of Violence 


We defendants will prove that for 
30 years the American Communist Party 
has taught that 60 million American 
workers and 30 million farmers, and 
their families—Negro and white—could 
do a better job of running this ceuntry 
and its great productive capacity than 
has been done by the 60 families of 
Wail Street and the 250 ruling cor- 
porations, 

We taught that the American workers, 
in alliance with a majority of the Negro 
people, the working farmers and pro- 

essives of all classes should, and some 
ay will, bring about this fundamental 
change in existing social conditions. 

The jury knows, and we Communists 
will establish, that throughout human 
history such far-reaching social change 
has often been accompanied by force 
and violence. 

But we will bring evidence to show 
that Marx and Lenin did not. advocate 
force and violence—but taught that it 
results when reactionary, minority 
groups, representing ul vested in- 
terests, try to stop the march of social 
progress. 

We Communists will show, for in- 
stance, that this happened in our coun- 
try, in 1776 and 1861. 

When the defense puts our Commu- 
nist Party Constitution in evidence, the 


jury will see that it speaks of the duty 


to organize and educate the workin 
class, and declares that Socialism 

be established—not by force and violence 
but, “by the free choice of the majority 
of the American people.” 

‘We defendants will prove that we 
have always taught that capitalism in 
America cannot abolished by plots, 
— adventures or parlor “revo- 
utions.” 


We will put in evidence our teaching 
that this fundamental change can be 
brought about only when both of two 
conditions have been fulfilled: when 
capitalism has fully outlived its social 
usefulness; and when a majority of the 
American people, led by labor and the 
Communists, resolve to get rid of a sys- 
tem of social production that has become 
destructive of their right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


We Communists will likqwise prove 


that we have advocated that labor and’ 


the people endeavor to create. conditions 
that will make possible the peaceful es- 
tablishment of socialism. 


Above all, we will show that we ad- 
vocate and seek to assure that the Amer- 
ican people will avert the tragedy. of 
arriving at thei: inevitable socialist fu- 
ture by the hardest of all possible routes— 
after passing through the tortures of fas- 
cism, the fires of a new world war, and 
the purgatory of national dishonor and 
disaster, 

I have already indicated how we 
American Marxists will prove that we 
teach that socialism is-not an immediate 
issue in the United States today—but that 
the central issues confronting our people 
are peace or war, democracy or fascism. 

We will demonstrate and prove that 
the American people are menaced by the 
force and violence of fascism and atomic 
war—and not by us Communists who 
advocate that the people use all consti- 
tutional and popular means to save 
themselves from catastrophe. 

In establishing what the principles of 
the Communist Party are, and are - 
the defense will have to show how an 
when we Communist leaders and other 
advanced American workers came to 
believe in, teach and advocate the prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism. 

The jury will learn that we 11 de- 
fendants and Foster became Communists 
as a result of a variety of circumstances 
and different experiences. 

For instance, you will learn that the 
National Chairman of our Party has 
been engaged for over 50 years in the 
struggles of the American labor move- 
ment, and has been an advocate of 
socialism for four decades. 

You will learn that all of us became 
Marxist-Leninists long before April, 
1945—and that American workers first 
organized as the Communist Party of 
the United States nearly, 30 years ago. 

We will show that the social condi- 
tions brought into being by the growth 
of the giant American trusts gave rise 


-to our Communist Party, as well as to 


the modern American trade union move- 
ment and labor's independent political 
action. 

You will see that our Communist 
Party Constitution acknowledges not 
only that we learn from Marx: and 
Lenin, but that we owe much to the 
teachings of men like Thomas Jeffer- 


son, Abraham Lincoln, Frederick Doug- . 


lass, William Sylvis and Eugene Debs. 

We will show that these honored 
Americans gave voice to the demo- 
cratic, and some even to the socialist, 


aspirations of America’s working people. 


We will establish that what we Amer- 
ican Communists have learned from our 
own experience, and from the experi- 
ence of Communists and workers in 
other countries, has enabled us better 
to defend the best interests of our 
people and our flation. 

We will show that our working class 
internationalism breathes the spirit ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln in the 
much quoted words: “The strongest 
bond of human sympathy, outside the 
family relation, should be one unitin 
all working people, of all nations an 
tongues, and kindred.” 

We will demonstrate that the prin- 
ciples which we teach are no less true 
for the working people of America be- 
cause they are true for working people 
everywhere. 

We will show that there is no more 
reason to reject as “foreign” the theories 
common to advanced workers in all 
countries—than to refuse our children 
wayne milk asp Hey eos 

@ process advoca 
ake Louis Pasteur, ”v 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


Judge Medina’s refusal to permit 
William Z. Foster, Communist Party 
chairman, to submit his testimony by 
deposition was strongly protested by 
the 11 Communist leaders. They de- 
clared: 

“This is a trial of the Communist 
Party, of that body of scientific prin- 
ciples known as Marxism-Leninism. .. . 
The Court's refusal to accept Mr. 
Fosters uniquely indispensable _ testi- 
money even by deposition must be 
construed as a deliberate attempt to 
exclude from the trial and from the 
jury that testimony which can contribute 
most to a f pocrmes exposition of the 
program and policies of the Communist 
Party—the principal issues of the pro- 
ceeding. 

“For us, this refusal constitutes a 
denial of due process of law, and the 
virtual suppression’ of the testimony of 
our best defense witness.” 

SRN a SR ee OR Ne eR 

We Communist Ieaders will show 
that we teach that there is no higher 
patriotism than that which seeks to 
enable the American people to benefit 
from the achievements of science in all 
fields, and from the experience of all 
peoples who have taken the road of 
social progress—no matter what the na- 
tionality of those who pioneer in science 
and social advance. 

We Communists will also demonstrate 
that in an earlier period peoples strivin 
to free themselves from feudalism a 
the despotism of monarchs learned much 
from’ our own American Revolution of 
1776. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury—in 
June and July, 1945, when we defend- 
ants allegedly met to teach and advocate ~ 
force and violence, our concern—as we 
will show — was totally different from 
what is charged by the prosecution. 

We will establish that at those meet- 
ings to which the indictment refers, we 
Communists paid our tribute not only 
to the Americans who had died in World 
War II, but to the anti-fascists of all 
lands and to the victims of fascist 
force and violence who at that very 
time were being liberated from the Nazi 
concentration camps. 

We will establish, from authentic 
documents adopted at our 1945 Na- 
tional Convention, that we Comnmnist 
leaders and our Party pledged ourselves 
to do all in our power to save our peo- 
ple and our country from the conse- 
quences of an American Reichstag Fire 
Trial and an American version of the 
ry system of punishing those al- 
eged to hold “dangerous thoughts.” 

The prosecution asks this jury for 
what amounts to a “preventive” con- 
viction, in order that we Communist 
leaders a be put under what the 
Nazis called “protective custody.” 

I ask the jury to weigh the prosecu- 
tion’s case against the proof we defend- 
ants will offer to establish that we have 
taught and advocated the duty and ne- 
cessity to prevent the force and violence 
of fascism and imperialist war. 

I ask you to weigh carefully our sin- 
cere offer of proof which demonstrates 
that we are devoted to our people and 
country 2 nd advocate a program of 
peace, demotracy,-economie security 
and social progress, 


AMERICAN TRUSTS, headed 


by five big American families, 
are taking over the wealth of 
Spain, while the American Gov- 


ernment takes over the naval, air 
and military bases. 


This seizure of Spanish wealth by 
Wall Street is reaching its climax today, 
just 10 years after the fall of the people's 
republic. 


The lovely Spanish Jand, whose 
navigators discovered the New World 
four and a half centuries ago, is becom- 
ing a colony of the Morgans, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Mellons, the duPonts, the 
Fords and other American grandees. 


International cartel directors, with in- 
terests in Spain, like J. Donald Duncan, 
the jury commissioner in the Federal 
Court in New York, whom we shall 
deal with below, are agents of the Big 
Five in this transfer of wealth. 


And Franco, the former Hitler gau- 
leiter, has become the Big Five’s com- 
pany gunman, who shoots the Commu- 
nist leaders, who organize the oppressed 
workers in the colonial industries of 
Spain. 

The new American colonial exploiters 
take the same satisfaction in the fascist 
chief's terror that Sir Auchland Geddes, 
the British chairman of the board of 
directors of the Rio Tinto mining ‘com- 

_pany in Spain, once expressed. 


“Since General Franco occupied the 
mines area, there has been no labour 
unrest,” said Geddes in a report to his 
stockholders, “During the period of 
disturbances in that area, there were 
some atrocities. . . . The perpetrators 
and others, dealt with by courtmartial, 
were found guilty and shot. (British 
Labour Monthly, July, 1937).” 


Preparing to 
Whitewash Franco 


Wall Street's new colony is being 
taken over by the same grandees, who 
run the American government today. 


This fact explains the recent predic- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk that the United States would try 
to get Spain admitted to some of the 
agencies of the United Nations. 


It also explains the growing propa- 
ganda to cut Franco in on the Marshall 
Plan pie. , 

“I am in favor of cutting the pie into 
17 pieces and allocating a generous 
portion to Spain,” said A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Corp., a Mellon representative, 
who visited Franco recently. 

“I think,” added Robertson, whose 
firm has huge properties in Spain, “that 
Spain would be found to be more favor- 
able to private enterprise as we think 
of it than our old friends in the British 
isles. 

“Spain should be welcomed at our 
table,” concluded fhe Mellons’ electrical 
industry spokesman in a speech to a 
group of Big Business diners at a lunch- 
eon of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Robertson told Franco's joumal, El 
Economista, shortly before this, that he 
was thinking of investing $30,000,000 
of American money in Spanish railroad 
equipment. 

Franco’s railroads, incidentally, are 
semi-ruins. Some lines are closed down; 
others carry little freight. Total freight 
haulage today is only 38 percent of the 
volume carried when Spain was a repub- 

lic, the financial journals admit. 

Control of these railroads, neverthe- 
less, will give the American imperialists 
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Franco’s Working 


or Wall Street. 


Billionaire U. S, families have replaced Hitlerites in. picking 


bones of starved and bludgeoned Spanish people. And — 
lo and behold — Morgan’s front man helped pick jury that 
indicted 12 U. S. Communists. 


a stronger grip on the Spanish people 
until that grip is broken. 

The American trusts already contrel 
the strategic electric power, electric 
manufacturing and telephone industries 
of Spain, which are so essential to the 
sovereignty of any people. 

They also dominate the motor manu- 
facturing and the fuel oil industries, and 
much of the cork, and they are gaining 
more inflyence in the big mining indus- 
tries as well. 

The railroads are the next target. 

Wall Street began operations in Spain 
as early as 1922, when it took over the 
telephone industry. The House of Mor- 
gan got that prize for its International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from Gen. 
Primo Rivera, the first fascist dictator. 

The Rockefellers’ Standard Oil com- 
panies and the Texas Oil Co., which 
work closely together, next cut deeply 
into the Spanish oil industry. The Texas 
Co., in which Roger Laphem, former 
Chinese ._Marshall Plan director, has 
been a big factor, ferried much of the 
oil to Spain, which fueled German sub- 
marines and airplanes in the early years 
of the war. And the Spanish Oil Co. 
(CEPSA), in which the Standard crowd 
has a 50 percent share, was handling 
much of the oil imports for Hitler's 
Spanish ally later. 

The big American seizure of Spanish 
wealth did net come, however, until 
the end of the recent world war. With 
the defeat of Hitler, the Americans 
seized the immense assets the Nazi 
chemical, electrical and other monop- 
olists had transferred to Spain. 

The Yankee dollar men began push- 
ing the British out of the leadership of 
the international cartels, which controlled 
big interests in Spain at the same time. 

The lords of the pound sterling, the 
Belgian and French francs and the 
German mark are taking orders from 
the Big Five familys’ representatives on 


By ART SHIELDS 


these cartel boards today. 

One of these American cartel gau- 
Ieiters is J. Donald Duncan, the Wall 
Street attorney, who came into the news 
recently as the jury-rigging jury com- 
missioner of the Federal Court in New 
York, where the 11 Communists are 
being tried. 

Jury Commissioner Duncan repre- 
sents Morgan interests on the boards 
of three international public utilities’ 
holding companies, which are powers 
in Spain. 

Any strikes by his slaves are punished 
with imprisonment or death. 

Duncan sits, for instance, on the 
board of SOFINA, the international 
public utilities’ trust, which controls 
the electric power industry in Spain 
from Aragon in the North to Alicante 
in the South on the eastern side of the 
land, including all of Catalonia in its 
grasp. Its jurisdiction also includes the 
electrical industry of Seville in the 
southwest, and the Spanish Guinea coast 
of Africa. 

Duncan sits on this board with a 
group of Spanish aristocrats and Falang- 
ist politicians, and a bevy of British 
lords and Belgian, French, Italian and 
Nazi financiers. 

The jury commissioner is Morgan's 
voice on this international combine. 

Duncan is also a director of the 
powerful international utilities’ outfit 
CHADE (Compania Hispana American 
dElectricidad), with headquarters in 
Madrid, which is interlocked with 
SOFINA. And he is a member of the 
governing board of the Barcelona Trac- 
tion Co:, SOFINA’s representative in 
Catalonia. 

The House of Morgan is also a big 
factor in the electric power interests of 
northwest, western and central Spain 
through the American General Electric 
and International General Electric. 
Corps. 


PRISONERS OF THE FRANCO FASCISTS jam the courtyard 
of a prison while getting their midday airing. | 


Henry Wallace speaks at a “Stop 
Franco’ meeting at Manhattan Center 
this Monday night with Spain's war- 
time foreign minister, J. Alvarez del 
Vayo; Oscar Lange, the polish diplo- 
mat; I. F. Stone, journalist and Dr. 
Edward K. Barsky, chairman of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
that is calling the meeting. 

, er 


Francos financial journal, El Econo- 
mista, testified to the dependence of the 
biggest Spanish power company the 
Iberian Hydroelectric Co.’s dependence 
on Morgan's GE. 

“The IBERDUERO group (as this 
one billion peseta company is called) 
continues faithful to. the Americans, 
because of the interlocking interests 
with General Electric,” said El Econo- 
mista in a significant article quoted by 
Vincente Uribe, the Spanish Communist 
leader recently. 

A group of fascist financiers are Mor- 
gan’s Spanish fronts in this utilities’ 
octopus, which interlocks with other 
GE-controlled electric firms in west and 
central Spain. 

These fascist tycoons include the 
members of the great Basque Urquijo 
family, the biggest bankers in Spain, 
and Villalonga Villalba, president of the 
Central Bank of Spain, whom Uribe 
describes as an “old American agent.” 

This Awgerican agent, Villalonga Vill- 
alba, visits the United States sometimes 
in his capacity as the president of the 
Spanish Oil Co., in which the Standard 
Oil group has a 50 percent share. 

Pro-Franco propagandists have as- 
serted that Morgan's influence in Spain 
is slipping. . . . They argue that the 
telephone company, referred to above, 
had been repurchased by the fascist 
regime. 

That repurchase, however, is a fake. 
Three American directors and an Amer- 
ican vice president still control the 
“Telefonica,” as the company is called. 
And Franco is loaded to the ears with 
a band debt, (originally $50,000,000 
gold dollars), still mostly unpaid, and 
with agreements to purchase his supplies 
from Morgan ‘interests. 


Holdings of 
Other U. S. Trusts 


The Mellons are big figures in Spain 
through the Westinghouse electrical 
manufacturing plants and the “Alum- 
inum Espanol,” which they control ab- 
solutely since the Germans were de- 
feated. 

The duPont family has the chemical 
industry, picking up the pieces dropped 
by their Nazi cartel partners in the I. G. 
Farben combine. The duPonts also con- 
trol General Motors’ with its branch 
plants in Spain and the Italian Fiat 
plants there, that GM _ has taken over, 

Ford runs the fancy Hispano-Suiza 
motor car plants, and the Hispano- 
Aviation enterprise. 

And various representatives of Pres- 
ident Truman, such as Howard Bruce, 
the assistant administrator of the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe, are tied in with 
the exploitation of Spain. Bruce, who 
has offices in France, where he can 
watch Spain, is a director of the Amer- 
ican Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., with large Spanish plants. 

The Yankee exploiters came in when 
the Nazis lost power.. But the same 
murderous terror against the working 


‘ people and peasants and little middle 


class people in the Spanish towns con- 
tinues since Spain became an American 
colony. 


Spain will yet be free, however, and 


the bills that are accumulating will some 
time be paid. 
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Movies: 


. By JOSE YGLESIAS 


UR and one half million 
human beings were mur- 
dered by the Nazis at the Ausch- 
witz concentration camp in Po- 
land. In a quiet foreword un- 
rolling down the screen of The 


Last Stop, the Polish film at gage 


the World Theatre, you are in- 
formed of this. The number, 
so staggering to the imagina- 
tion, is then written out in fig- 
ures—4, 500,000. The film is 
like those repeated figures: it 
is a dramatic closeup of 
words concentration camp. 
But The Last Stop does not 
aim to give you a representa- 
tional or simple documentary 
picture of the biggest cremato- 
rium and charnel house of the 
Nazis. Powerful as even such 
a look at fascist institutions as 
that would be, the film’s story 
has more depth and significance 
for us than that. The Last Stop 
tells you how in one section of 
the women’s camp at Auschwitz 
people fought the bestiality of 
the Nazis, how they met a new 
situation of oppression, organ- 


ized and developed and won. 


NOT A FRAME of celluloid 
is wasted in this Polish film. It 
explodes immediately into a 
scene of Jews being rounded 
up in the Warsaw streets. 
Against this background the 
screen credits are flashed. The 
story proper begins with a jong 
shot of the muddy grounds an 
dirty hovels of the camp. It 
moves in to the women in the 
infirmary and. out again to pick 


up the Nazi commandants, their 


“ond and kapos. Without ever 
ecoming confused in story line, 
the world of the Nazi concen- 


.. tration camp is opened up. 


“Saas 
or 


A brutal Nazi woman guard relaxes in the evening with a 
Gypsy prisoner to entertain her. A scene from “The Last Stop.” 


It is not a world of a single 
hero or a single villain. Here 
they all are. The criminal 
guards, the Nazi women, the 
rutal commandants, the collab- 
orationists. Here are the Com- 
munists, the Jews, the many na- 
tionalities sent to Auschwitz. 
But here they are in action, 
revealing their degeneracy on 
the one hand, and their poten- 
tialities as human beings fight- 
ing for freedom on the other. 


Around the women’s infirmary 


the resistance is organized. They 


fight with ‘meager drugs. smug- 


gled from the men’s camp to 
keep .the prisoners alive. They 
maintain contact with the un- 
derground, hold meetings sur- 
repitiously, and keep hope alive 


the news of 
In the 
their 


by disseminatin 
the progress of the war. 
storys many incidents 
struggle is unfolded. 


THE CHARACTERS are 
never static. A Jewish girl is 
shown from her separation from 
her mother on arrival until she 
accomplices an underground mis- 
sion successfully. A woman 


whose baby born in the infir- 
mary contemplates suicide on 


the high tension wires, decides 


against it, and finally as others 


fall becomes a leader of the 


camp resistance. A girl who ar- 
rives with a wealthy group of 
Hungarian women learns slowly 
through her. experiences to be- 


’ infirmary 


come a good ter. The wom- 
en of nes Ae geet colla- 


borators. She finds her way to- 


the resistance. 


The: Last Stop is full of these 
human portrayals, seen always 
acutely and in action. With 
deep humanity a Russian woman 
doctor is shown working in the 
Her decisions are 
vom ald and her calm 
breaks down only once — a 
pseudo investigating commis- 
sion visits the infirmary and in 
a few hurriedly learned Ger- 
man phrases she shouts out the 
truth to them. 

e ° * 

In a movie filled with brilliant, 
moving scenes it is difficult to 
do justice to all. One scene 
reveals the Nazi mentality acute- 
ly. The commandants and su- 
pervisors are shown in a meeting 
in which they discuss the prob- 
lems and goals of their work. 
The content of their discussions 
is, of course, the best method 
of disposing of the thousands of 
corpses they create each day. 


The “selection” scenes in 
which guards: rush the prisoners 
like hounds and pick out hun- 
dreds to send off to the crema- 
torium are unsurpassed in what 
thev tell of fascist degradation. 
“Tell them when you get to 
France,” a French woman calls 
to a comrade, “how I died.” A 
Nazi guard leads the girl who 
heard her to the truck. As the 
trucks carrying the doomed 
women moves off, they burst out 
singing “La Marseillaise.” 

Perhaps the best scene of the 
film is. one in which the women 
in the infirmary are shown pray- 
ing. The camera moves among 
the kneeling -women, despon- 
dently repeating the responses 


‘Last Stop,’ A Truly Great Fiim 


of a religious ceremony. Slowly 
this scene of resignation is over- 
oie he a corner the Russian 
to sing a folk song 

en a erent ones taking the 
i roe verses. Their sing- 
. turns into a dance with the 
ers clapping accompaniment. 
One of the old women who had 


~ been praying asks a Russian 


the meaning of the demonstra- 
tion. “Haven’t you heard?” she 
is asked. “The Nazis have been 
beaten at Stalingra d.” And on 
the old woman's sa ho —, 
praying a moment before, is 
seen her dawning joy as she 
begins to clap accompaniment to 


the dance. 
o eo * 


IN TELLING its story honest- 
ly the movie has not, like others, 
kept anonymous the political 
nature of those involved in the 
struggle. It has not acted as 
if Communists were not to be 
found in the leadership of the 
resistance. Just as with its Rus- 
sians, Poles, French, Hungari- 
ans it has shown the interna- 
tional nature of the struggle 
against fascism. What form did 
this struggle take at Auschwitz? 
The Communists, who supplied 
the clearest leadership, showed 
that it was not a question of 
survival alone, though that was 
a part of their daily struggle. 
Their fight became the one of 
guarding the evidence of-Ausch- 
witz, of st its destruc- 
tion by the Nazis fleeing before 
~— Red Army. 

won. And this film, 
made ae br a survivor of Ausch- 
witz, is the presentation of the 
evidence to the world. In a 
time menaced by the fascist 
potential of American imperiak 
ism The Last Stop has an im- 
portant role to play. 


Hollywood: 


Holly wood’s Treatment of 
The American Worker 


By DAVID PLATT 
WHEN was the last time you 


saw a labor leader or a la- 

bor union favorably portrayed 
in a Hollywood movie? | 

Off hand I can think of only 

one film~Action in the North 

Atlantic—in which a ‘union hall 


was not’shown asa hang-out’ - 
for bearded ‘and: bomb-throwing ° 


agents of'the Kremlin, 


The usual Hollywood film — 


about unions ‘is anti-labor. And 
though today the films carefully 
skirt capital-and-labor themes, 
nevertheless the workin 
when he is shown at all — is 
either a romantic swashbuckler 
who wins the boss’ daughter— 
or a “red” who is working for 
a foreign power (The Iron Cur- 
tain, I Married a Communist, 
etc.). 

The anti-red films began. to 
appear, shortly. after the Russian 
workers overthrew czarism and 
established the first Socialist 
state. From that day to this— 
from Thomas Dixon's Bolshey- 
ism On Trial (1919) mentioned 
here last week to RKO’s I Mar- 
ried a Communist (now in pro- 
duction), Hollywood’s anti- we 
films have covered every ‘auahe 
slander. on Socialism. Some 
were made to “show up the false 
doctrines (especially the doatrine 
of free love) 
wrecked Russia’s social system.” 
Others: were designed to show 


how Bolshevism “victimized ev- 


erybody._— the dreamer, siren, 
fanatic, coward, good-natured 
dupe, misguided student, bully, 
street woman, sneak and old 
lady.” All were made to in- 
fluence the mind of the audience 
against the Soviet Union. 


These: are some of the forms: 


Hollywood's anti - labor: films 


took in the.years following the. 


Magagzine 8+) 


an— 


which have . 


October’ Revolution. What were 


the forms in which anti-labor 
ideas were expressed in. films” 
_ before 1917? : 


appeared shortly after the out-. 
break of the .1907 depression. 
Scores of films attributed “labor. 
laziness, 


unrest”. to , jealousy, 
drunkenness on one 
mob violence led by. anaiciidin 
on the other. 

There: were: titles like Luiy’ 3 


Anarchist, Gus, the Anarchist, . 


The Dynamiters, Murderous ii 
through the church. Vitagraph’s 


Anarchist, Dough and Dynamite, 

Tim Mahoney 

Bill and the Strikers, Home 

strike-Breakers, The Long Strike, 

When Women Strike, The Riot, 

— Boss, Mable, the F actory, 
ir 


unions and pictured strikes as 
futile. Strike leaders were. dy- 
namiters, killers, aliens who. not 


only gained nothing for the . 


workers but left them worse off 


than before. .Workingmen who. 


follow labor leaders) were de- 
scribed. as “dupes. of rascals” 
who seek only to advance them- 
selves. One film showed how a 
labor leader, ruined an entire 


town by persuading the men to . 


strike for better conditions. The 
film ended with the. factory 
owners moving their plant. else- 
where to “teach the workers a 
lesson neyer to listen to agita- 
tors.” 

The scab in these early 


movies, was.of course a social . 


hero, while the boss was.a good 


man. If perchance the boss. was . 


bad, the bass’ son. was- good. 
hn the bose son 
own rg 
jan dE wee ee — 
ey marry. 
: the 


The Scab, Lazy 


. Tight 


“strike for more pay. 
| nag out but John—“the loyal 
The. scab defied them. 


the strikers back their wage cut. 
Very often’ in these films the 
villain was ‘a scheming  super- 
intendént who cut the men’s 
wages against the good boss’ or- 
ders while he was away on a 
business trip.” But’ the boss— 
ew or bad — always saw the 
ight im the last reel, either 
through the eyes of a little girl 


Or through the: intervention of ° 


the clergy. 

This last idea served The Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner, 
a movie which definitely asked 
labor to beliéve in the’ boss 


film Capital and Labor, released 
in.1910 also argued that the 
church could do more to ‘im- 
prove the conditions of the 
workers than their unions. This 


film was advertised as having 
Most of these films blasted, “a 


a soothing charm of a most 
delicate love story’ in which 
“the man of heart and moral 
courage (the minister) proves 
superior to. the man of power 
and violence (the labor leader).” 
The film’s message that capital 
would bow to labor’s demands 
if “approached properly by the 
ple,” prompted the 
Motion. Picture World, = 
mouthpiece of the risin 
industry, to call Capit aod 
Labor “one of the most exfraor- 
dinary motion picture dramas of 
the year . . . powerful in its 


purpose.” 
ce ee e@ 


BUT THE*FIRST anté+labor 
film to attract national attention 


was a film that glorified the 


scab: Sigmund Lubin’s Right to 
Labor. In it an “alien agitator 
with tremendous personal mag- 
netism™ persuaded the union to 
Everyone 


 Cimhidined on Page 9) 


Around the Dial: 


between 


A Child’s World | 


By BOB LAUTER 
HELEN 


World, (Mondays, 9:30 p.m.) 
= ssenfg unrehearsed discussions 
dren. The program, by 


| ory large, is better than the old 
- Candid Microphone because: it 
does not rely on" gag situations, ' 
‘and it offers the' fresh and ex- 


tremely candid. thinking. of 


. Many youngsters. 


Two recent editions of Child’s 
World: have made a deep im- 
pression on me. ‘The’ first im- 


pressed me because it was such 


a startling expose of what..net- 
works offer under the heading, 
“Public Service Program.” Four 
teen-age boys who were in- 


volved in neighboring gang war- © 


fare, discussed their lives. These 
were boys who carried guns, 
knives, and lead pipes. They 
told of a quarrel over a basket- 
ball which developed ‘into a 
street corner war between white 
and Negro boys, and which end- 
ed in one, death,,and several 
serious injuries. 

One of the four, describing a 
fight, said, “Boy, and we gave 
him such a beating. We kicked 


him all over..He went to the. 


hospital.” 

Another described how fights 
Negro and _ white 
youngsters began. 

Remember the title of ‘the 


_ program? Child’s World! 


A PROGRAM such as this 
could constitute a genuine so- 
cial service in exposing condi- 
tions which desperately need 
correction. But unfortunately, 
there is a certain irony in the 


presentation . of Child’s.. World. 
The fault is. not Miss Park- 


hurst’s, 


How many ‘radio programs’ 


violence and set it up as 
ideal for children? In how 


%, 


glori 


. PARKHURST’S. 
weekly’ ABC program, Child’s 


ally good programs, are 


Aired We ceklyon ABC 


many radio programs is sadism 
presented as normal? How mutch: * 
twisted emphasis is there on 


guns, on killings, on violence of _ 


every kind and description? 
White lads fight Negro lads 
on the streets. But’ how has ra- 
dio contributed to a better un- » 
derstanding of the need for Ne- 
gro and white unity? By such 


criminal programs as Amos jn 


Andy, or Beulah? By a minstrél 
show on television? - = 

I'm afraid that the “public: 
service’ aspects. of the occasion- _ 
ike hit-. 
ting you over the head and then — 
offering you a bandaid. > 


ANOTHER Child’s World 
program presented a_ rather 
moving intervidw with four 
shoeshine boys. In fifteen min- 
utes of casual conversation you 
got a picture of a “child’s: world” 


. made in the predatory image of 


society today. All the boys were 
about eleven or twelve years 
old. Ali of them clearly shined 
shoes for the obvious economic 
reason. One said he shined shoes 
to help his mother, and when he 
was asked what his mother did 
with the money, he said she 
“3 pom 

them shined shoes to 
make possible little luxuries for 
themselves—an ice cream soda 
or a movie. 

And so it ‘went. When: the 
program ended, the announcer 
said that it was broadcast “to 
make us better acqiainted with 
these anonymous children on the 
sidewalk.” 

I am ‘sure that Miss Park- 


. hurst, like most of us, believe 


that the real problem is not to 
become better acquainted with 
these anonymous children on 
the sidewalk, but to get theni 
off the sidewalks, Radio has no 
answers for this. 


THE: WORKER; 4.» 


By HOWARD FAST 


i Write 
As I Please.. 


A Stern Warning to the 
‘Baboons of Imperialism’ 


TS CURRENT cultural and scientific conference 
for world peace is more than just a gathering of 
various people in the arts and sciences to read papers 
and exchange argument. It is an expression of human 
dignity and independence all too rare in the western 
world these days; and it is also a 
warning to those whom Gwyn 
Thomas, the Welsh writer, so aptly 


terms “The baboons of imperialism.” 

It is no longer a cheap or easy gesture 
to stand up and be counted. That freedom 
of speech and point of view, which is 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution and 
which was once so precious a deliniation 
of the nature of Americag democracy, has 
already become a thing of the past; there 
is no recourse to law in America by men 
of good will; and even more so than in Germany of 1933, our 
courts have become shameless instuments of oppression, and 
are so used in every case which involves civil rights. 

While this is not yet a whole condition of fascism, it is 
very close to the traditional shape of a police state. And it is 
pare Pe this context, clearly beheld and understood, that the 
great gathering of American intellectuals at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria must be seen. 


* 

I DO NOT REMEMBER when before, in all the history 
of our country, such a company has come together. Reading 
through their names is a refutation of the glib statement that 
America has produced no culture; here are great symphonies, 
lilting songs, mighty books; here are serums, scientific methods, 
researchers, drugs, a whole brigade of those who fight against 
disease, death and hunger; here is the dramatic life of the 
American theatre in writer, actor and director; here are painters 
whose names have world-wide significance; here are men who 
search the galaxies and men who search the micro-cosmic world; 
here afte poets and singers and sculptors, educators and engin- 
eers; here are historians and anthiopoligists and sociologists 
and librarians, doctors and dentists who specialize in every 
branch of medicine, architects, lawyers, economists; here are 


men who like films, design books, chart the circulation of blood, 
produce magazines and newspapers; here are dancers, philoso- 
phers and ballad singers a cartoonists, biologists, musicolo- 
gists and physicists. 

That is the sort of company it is, and something to be 
proud of for more than one reason; not only because America 
can produce such a richness of genius, but because these in- 
tellectuals are not afraid. Or let me put it differently—they are 
afraid, as all normal folk must be when confronted with the 
horror and idiocy of fascism—yet they have overcome their fears 
and are meeting together for the good of all people every- 


where. 
* 


THAT VERY ACT OF MEETING TOGETHER is an act 
against war. In addition to all the normal pressures, the con- 
ference has been bitterly red-baited. The little men who scab 
against humanity in the pages of Hearst, Scripps Howard and 
McCormick and kindred sheets, have screamed their worst 
threats. The psycho-neurotics of Trotzkyism and Social Democ- 
racy have frothed at the mouth, and the Catholic Church has 
not been idle. For all of this, the hundreds of intellectuals who 
grouped themselves around the conference have stood firm, 
and firm they stand*now. Representing all political parties, all 
parts of the nation, they are brought together by the con- 
scienceless threats to mankind launched by Wall Street and 
exercised by the gaulieters of the Truman government. 

They have been joined in their purpose by intellectuals 
from a dozen other nations. At this writing, it is not yet known 
whether the State Department will let down the iron curtain 
they have rigged around our shores to let in these people, peo- 
ple like J. D. Bernal, Louis Golding and Olaf Stapledon of 
England, Abbe Jean Boulier and Paul Eluard of France, 
Erling Christopherson of Norway, A. A. Fadeyevy and A. L 
Oparin and D. D. Shostakovich of the USSR — and many 
others. It is not known because so far we have made a policy 
to opening our gates to the scum of the earth, the pimps and 
traitors and the fascists cast off by healing mankind, but not to 
the good, the wise or the loyal. 


* 

YET WHETHER they are here in person or with us in 
spirit, their presence should be counted. The knowledge and 
art which is the glory of five thousand years of civilization is 
girding itself against the “monkey men” of Washington. Capi- 
talism has created the sub-humans who direct our national pol- 
icy, who sit like brutish cretins, caressing the atom bomb and 
defiling all that is generous and good; but capitalism has also 
created a rich and vital civilization and in America a brave 
people who will not turn the earth into a cinder for the greater 
glory of Harry Truman and his playmates; and along with the 
wakening labor movement, this conference is a testimony to 
that fact. 
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Lincoln Vets’ Book—‘Volunteer for Liberty’: 


The Thrilling History of the 
Spanish War Against Fascism 
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Some officers of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion, taken September 1938 in Marca, Catalonias 
Left to right: Larry Lustgarten, Company Commissar; Lt. Richard Rusciano, Company Commanders 
Capt. Donald Thayer, Company Commander; I.t. Morris Lanser, Campany Commander; Maj. Milton 
Wolff, Battalion Commander; George Watt, Battalion Commissar; Lt. Harold Smith, Section Com- 
mander; Archie Brown, Company Commissar. 


The Volunteer for Liberty: 532 pp. 


$5.00. Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE SPANISH war against 
fascism lives again in the thril- 
ling battle front stories, military 
reports and poems of the mem- 
bers of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade and their friends. These 
stories, commentaries and 
verses, written during the heat 


_ of the struggle, are presented to 


American readers today in the 
bound volume of the Lincolns’ 
own paper, The Volunteer for 
Liberty. 

All 63 issues of the “Volun- 
teer’ from May 1937 to Nov. 
1938 are there, as they were 
originally put out by Ralph 
Bates, Edwin Rolfe and John 
Tiss, who edited the paper in 
turn. Nothing is added, nothing 
taken away— not even the names 


of the tiny percentage of the . 


1,200 survivors who have since 
deserted to the enemy. Every 
word written by a soldier by 
candlelight that appeared in the 
magazine, every drawing done 
in the trenches that was used, is 
vividly reproduced as it was by 


an effective photo offset process. 
. ° a 


THE 532 PAGES of this bat- 
tle front paper add up to the 
most readable, and,‘ F believe, 
to the most informative history 
of the Spanish war yet published 
in America. 

The “Volunteer,” however, 
was not written as “history.” Its 
eye witness narratives of battles 
against the Falangists, the Cer- 
mans, the Moors and the Ita- 
lians; its military analyses and 
its accounts of the revolutionary 
agrarian reforms that liberated 
almost 6,000,000 acres of Span- 
ish land from the feudal gran- 
dees, were written for the Yanks 
in the fight. 

The “Volunteer” has been 
compared to the “Stars and 
Stripes” that followed it in the 
second world war in Italy and 
France and Germany. 

But’ with all respect to the 
~ done by the G-I journalists 

ter, the “Volunteer” takes the 
= for war journals. The 

olunteer” was better because 
the anti-fascist aims of the Span- 
ish peoples’ army were simpler, 
clearer and cleaner than those of 
the American Army, with the 


class forces behind it. 


THE KEYNOTE of the “Vol- 
unteer’ was international anti- 


fascist unity. Its heroes were not 


just Americans, but Spanish 


ee oy ane eee 
Lister, the stone mason, 


whose troops had such wonder- 
ful fighting morale; British lead- 
ers, such as Ralph Fox, the 
priceless Marxist writer, who fell 
early in the war; the Spanish 
folk t Garcia Lorca, who 
hurled his defiance at the fas- 
cists as he faced the firing squad. 
and thousands of brave volun-( 
teers from France; Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, the Balkans and 
the Soviet Union. 


And the war history found 
between the big, red covers of 
this astonishing book encom- 
passes the whole military theatre 
of Spain—not just the Yanks’ 
sectors. 

Some fine pieces were given 
the “Volunteer” by Dorothy 
Parker, Leland Stowe, Alexei 
Tolstoi, the famous Soviet novel- 
ist; Langston Hughes, and other 
writers who came to Spain. 
Hughes rare poem on the death 
of a Moor first appeared in this 
paper, and the chanting lines 
of Hughes’ Roar China were 
memorized by Yanks from the 


> 


“Volunteer’s” pages. 


J. B. S. Haldane, the British 
biologist, instructed “Volunteer” 
readers what to do if the fascists 
attacked them with gas. And 
popular, meaty articles on the 
war were furnished by Golu- 
biev, the lucid. and sf st So- 
viet Military commentator; Luigi 
Gallo, the Italian anti-fascist 
commander; Andre Marty, the 
indomitable leader of the Inter- 
national Brigade, and _ other 
leaders. 

NEVERTHELESS as a step 
child of the Lincolns (who was 
taken into their Vets’ organiza- 
tion after brief service in Madrid 
for the Daily Worker in the 
tragic days of fifth column be- 
trayal) | am proudest of all of 
the stories told by the Lincoln 
boys themselves. 

One-of these pieces is a me- 
morial to Dave Doran, the fear- 
less commissar, who was hailed 
in the “Volunteer” as the “first to 
advance and the last to retreat” 
by his successor John Gates— 
the same John Gates, who is 
facing the class enemy in the 
federal courtroom on Foley 
Square with his Lincoln buddy 
Bob Thompson and nine other 
Communist leaders. 

The courage and political skill 
of Doran, the former Young 
Communist League organizer in 
steel and in the South, who fell 
in the Ebro retreat, is described 
in another “Volunteer” piece b 
Joe North after the battle of Bel- 
chite. 

Capt. Carl Bradley of the Lin- 
colns gaye the story to Joa It’s 
like is hard to find. It told 


how Dave persuaded a whole 
company of Franco troops to 
come over to the Republican 
side by a speech made over the 
loud speaker on the front line. 

Joe also tells how Bradley a | 
former longshoreman, wen his — 
captain's bars in a gasoline, bot- 
tle raid on a fascist fortress at 
Quinto. 

THERE ARE inspiring pieces 
about Steve Nelson, the “inde- 
fattigable” commissar whom all 
the soldiers loved, and about 
other Lincoln heroes. But the 
emphasis in the “Volunteer’s” 
stories on the Yanks is on the 
group, not the individual. Brad- 
ley, for instance, didn’t talk 
about himself, but about the 
brave men with him, when he 
gave Joe North the story of the 
taking of the fortress at Quinto, 

The individual anti-fascist sol- 
diers, however, live all the more | 
vividly in the “Volunteer,” be- 
cause their heroism was part of 
something much bigger than 
themselves: the mass Seodiin of 
the anti-fascist vanguard from 
many nations that came to Spain 
to put the fascist fire out. 

The book carrying this history | 
of the pioneer war against fas- - 
cism, which upset Hitler's time- 
table so badly, is a precious 
volume in any free person's 
library. 

Thanks to Irving Fajans and 
his comrades of the Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
who had the enterprise to bring 
the “Volunteer” back! 


Anti-Labor Film 
(Continued from Page 8) 
saying: “This is a free country, 
You y Se. the right to strike, 
I have the right to labor.” In 
reply, the en “plot to blow 
up John’s house.” The plot fails 
thanks to the “loyal one,” the 
boss’ man. The scab takes over 
the Jeadership of the strike. The 
film ends with the -workers 
driving the “alien agitator’ out 
of town and voting to return to 
work at the same wage scale. 
The “loyal one” is promoted to 
Superintendent. What happens 
next? A few weeks later the 
men get their 10 percent wage 
increase after all. “The boss said 
it was due to John’s good work 

during the strike.” 

These vicious: films were so 
numerous in 1910 that the 
American Federation of Labor 
was forced to issue instructions 
to its central bodies and local 
unions ‘to. protest “against the 
unwarran misrepresentations 
in motion pictures of occur 
rences in strikes.” | 

(Continued Next Sunday) 
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HE CHINESE PEOPLE have. 


a puzzle which they call the 
TANGRAM. It is a very old kind 


of puzzle, and people used to 


spend hours and hours working at 
it, just like some people nowadays 
do jigsaw and crossword puzzles. 
We thought youd like to try your 
hand at it, so here are two sets 
of tangrams. 


First paste the two black squares 


on thin cardboard, then cut out 


the small pieces.. These are the 
pieces you will work with. By 
moving ‘them around, you can 
form all sorts of interesting things 
— people, birds, different kinds of 
furniture, animals, buildings, let- 


ters and numbers, plants, designs, 
circus figures, and so on. 

There is hardly anything that 
eant be made by combining the 
pieces of this puzzle. The only 


rule for the game is that all the 
pieces must be uséd. If you find it 
too hard to make figures using all 
the fourteen pieces, then use only 
One square of seven pieces to start 
off with. When you have done a 
number of things with these, then 


you will want to try more compli- - 


s ” - sz 
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) soem upon a time a little spar- 
row named Pudik lived in a 
little nest above the window of a 
bath house. He couldnt fly yet, 
but he would flap his wings all day 
long and peep out of his nest. 
“Chirp? Chirp?” he would ask 
his Mother Sparrow. Then he 


flapped his wings and looked down © 


to the ground. But mother Spar- 
row shook her head. 

Soon Father Sparrow 
along with a bug on his bill. 

“Chirp, Chirp.” He _ boasted. 
“Look what I brought.” 

“Chirp, Chiruupp,” praised 
Mother Sparrow. 

Pudik ate the bug. But then he 
flapped his wings again. He 
wanted to fly so very much! 

“Chirp, Chirp! You'll fall out!” 


came 


’ . 
- 


‘eated ones, which need more 


pieces. . 

While you are working at this 
puzzle, you can think about how it 
is more than four thousand years 
old, and the great - great - great - 
great - great - great - great - great - 
great - grandfather of all jig-saw 
puzzles. Do you think any of the 
games that are invented in our 
times will last that long? 


1. Where. can everyone always 
find money when he looks for it? 

2. Why are a sympathetic per- 
son and an obedient horse alike? 
_ 8. What time is it when a pie is 
equally divided among four hun- 
gry boys? 

4. Why is tennis such a noisy 
OT i os te... 

5. What is the difference be- 
tween a cat and a comma? 


worried Mother Sparrow. 

One day a strong wind began to 
blow. Pudik was sitting at the 
edge of the nest and fell out. 
Mother Sparrow flew after him, 
but a yellow, green-eyed cat was 
right on the spot. Pudik was so 
frightened he spread his wings and 
began to chirp. But Mother Spar- 
row was very brave. She flew at 
the cat, trying to pick its eyes with 
her yellow bill. Then Pudik 
spread his wings. He jumped. 
One, two, three, and he was on 
the windowsill! 

“Chirp, Chirp!” she said foy- 
fully. 

Meanwhile the cat sat on the 
ground and looked at the birds. 
“Such a_ tender little sparrow! 
What a-shame I didn’t catch him,” 
meowed pussy. 


So everything ended happily, ex- 


cept that Mother Sparrow lost her 
tail in her fight with pussy. 
(Based on a story by Maxim Gorky) © 
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is called REGULUS | 


‘LEO -fhe lion 
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Long, long ago, people used to belkeve that certain gods and animals 
were in the sky. If you follow the d ote you will see one of these. How- 


ever, when you look up at the 


sky, ever, when you look up at the sky, 


you will see only the stars which are on the dotted paths in this puzzle. 
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By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


FIRST STEP in cooking your fish is catching it—get it fresh. If 
you buy frozen fish, of course, you won't have to worry about that. 
But unfrozen fish should have firm flesh on which your fingers leave 
no impression after you touch it. 

If you are buying fish unfilleted, make sure the eyes are bright 
and clear-and that the scales are shiny and bright. Naturally the 
smell should be fresh. 

Once you've purchased the fish, get it to the coldest part of the 
refrigerator as quickly as possible. The soft flesh~of fish is easily 
damaged and must be kept cold. Frozen fish, of course, should remain 
‘n the freezing compartment until ready to thaw for cooking. Un- 
‘rozen fish should be wrapped tightly and kept in the freezing com- 
partment, too, unless you plan to use it immediately. 

Burn a little brown sugar in a pan when you are cooking fish if 
you want to mask its odor with a pleasing one. Soak ea in hot salt 
water as soon as you have finished cooking fish in them. Rub your 
hands with damp salt and rinse with hot water before -washing with 
soap to get the fishy smell off. 


Ways to Cook Fish 


FISH SHOULD BE COOKED just long enough for it to flake and 
no more. Usually just cooking it simply and serving it with lemon 
proves to be the most popular way of serving, or you can poach it 
and serve it with a favorite sauce. 

Pan-frying is a classic way of preparing fish. Wipe with a damp 
cloth, dip in crumbs, then in egg beaten with a spoonful of water. 
Dip in crumbs again. A pie plate is convenient for dipping and you 
can always use flour or corn meal instead of the crumbs, if you — 

Heat fat in a heavy frying pan and fry until the fish is golden 
brown on one side. Turn carefully with a wide knife or a spatula. 
Fish should cook 4 or 5 minutes on each side. 

You can get much the same effect even more simply—and with 
less of a fishy smell in the house, if you dip fish in milk, crumb it and 
put in a buttered pie plate. Pour melted butter or margarine over 
top of fish until it is quite moist and bake in a preheated 450 degree 
oven. In the same time it takes to panfry, the quick baked fish is 
golden brown and flaky. 


Styles for a Teen-Age Wardrobe 
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A well-rounded wardrobe for spring is the dream of every junior 
—and those who “sew their own” can have a variety of outfits with 
the styles illustrated. At right is a button-trimmed dress that doubles 
for a suit when the jacket is added; at left is blouse-and-skirt pair 
to mix or match as your fancy strikes. 

Barbara. Bell Pattern No. 1863 is designed for sizes 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16 and 18. Size 12, dress, requires 3% yards of 39-inch fabric; 
jacket, 2% yarfls. 

Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1839 is designed for sizes 9, 11, 12, 18, 
14, 15, 16 and 18. Sze 11, skirt, requires 2% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial; blouse, short sleeve, 156 yards. | 

Two separate patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each n coins, your 
address, pattern number and size wanted to Barbara Bell, The 
Worker, 35 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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If the 


Fioast is 
Tough.. 


IF THE ROAST is tough be- 
yond description, there is more 
than one reason. It may not 
have hung long enough before 
sold, or it may not be prime 
quality. Some cuts are unsuited 
for roasting. The alternative is 
a savory stew or pie. Properly 
prepared, the cheaper cuts can 
be made into good dishes. Here 
are a few hints. 

GO SLOWLY 

In general if pot roasting, or 
boiling (i.e., covered in liquid) 
or stewing and braising (i.e. 
cooked with © little liquor in 
savoury steam) cook very slowly, 
aHowing 30-40 minutes per lb. 

Fast cooking hardens the 
meat, but it must simmer, not 


merely steep in hot water. 


If the meat looks hopeless 
don't brown it in fat, which 
seals the surface, but coax its 
goodness out into the gravy by 
starting off in cold liquid. 

Rubbing the surface with 
vinegar and pepper two hours 
before cooking, or “marinading” 
in 2 tablespoons vinegar, salad 
oil, some chopped onion. bay 
leaf, herbs and seasoning for 
several hours helps both the 
texture and flavor. 

BEEF STEW 

Take any joint of beef 
cover with water. Add _ sliced 
onions, J] carrot, 1 turnip, 1 bay 
leaf, 2 cloves, salt and pepper 
and a teaspoonful each cinna- 
mon and ginger. (You do not 
taste these as such). 

Bring to the boil and allow to 
simmer, covered, allowing about 
40 minutes per lb. The meat 
shoulld be then spoon-tended 
and well flavored. 

CARBON NADE 

Brown 4 large onions, sliced 
in a little fat, and then brown 
the joint all over. (Cook - the 
meat whole, or cut into thick 
slices). : 

Place meat on onions and add 
1% pint beer. Also % pint tomato 
sauce—or equivalent- of tomato 
puree, and 42 pint water, 1 des- 
sertspoon salt, pepper, a bay leaf 
and pinch herbs. 

Cover, bring to boil and sim- 
mer till tender. If your tomato 
sauce is not very strongly flav- 
ored add more. 

Serve with boiled potatoes. 


FACTS FOR CONSUMERS ———— 


Your Dollar 


wal By Consumers Union 


- 


Face Powders 


THE COSMETICS buyer doesn’t have to pay a high price to 
get a satisfactory face powder, according to Consumer Keports. 
The main factors that make a good powder are covering power, 
or the ability of the powder to impart its own color to the skin 
and to conceal minor skin blemishes; ard the absence of grit—free- 
dom from particles large enough to give the powder a harsh, sandy 
or rough feeling when it is looted The size of the box is not 
always a good indication of how much powder the package con- 
tains. Consumers Union recommends that the buyer ascertain the 
contents from the weight given on the label. In tests of 56 brands, 
five were rated as Best Buvs by CU. They were Elizabeth Post 
Triple Silk Sifted, 830 cents for 3% ounces; Hollywood Air Filtered, 
30 cents for 2%-eunces; Macy’s Budget Box, 44 cents for 2% ounces; 
Lady Esther, 60 ‘cents for 2.7 ounces; Tayton Silk Sifted, 30 cents 


for 1 1/8 ounces. 


Tire Gauges 


Many tire gauges now on the market are unlikely to provide the 
accurate measurement of tire pressures needed for the new. low- 
pressure tires, Consumers Union found in tests of eight brands. Only 
two of the gauges tested fully met CU requirements. CU's advice 
is to buy a - gauge and use it weekly. The gauges, all samples 
of which stood up well’and gave good results under conditions 


similar to those encountered in normal use were Schrader Passenger 
Tire Gauge No. 5050, $1.80, and ALLState Air Pressure Gauge, 
Sears Cat. No. 1076, 89 cents, plus postage. 


Tooth Decay 


Don’t rush to your nearest drugstore to buy the ammoniated 
tooth paste or powder which may be advertised on its windows or 
counters, says Consumer Reports. Better wait until the American 
Dental Assn. and dental authorities generally are satisfied that 
these new dentifrices offered as a preventative of dental decay 
have been adequately tested and proven scintifically sound. 


The public has recently been treated to a barrage of radio, news- 
paper and point-of-sale advertising of ammoniated dentrifices. Sim- 
ultaneously there has been an article in a popular magazine based 
on the experiments of Dr. Bermhard Gottlieb, whose theory of 
tooth decay is that the bacteria get into the soft inner part of the 
tooth through minute organic and wick-like structures in the enamel 
leading to the interior. He has attempted te develop solutions of me- 
tallic salts which when saiiaitaned on the tooth surface are ex- 
pected to seal the wick-like structures against bacterial penetra- 
tion. For this purpose he has recommended a preparation which 
is now being sold to dentists. It is possible that the precipitated 
salts will ultimately prove effective against. tooth decay; but so 
far the available evidence is much too meager to support the gen- 
eral acceptance of his techniques. Meanwhile, Consumers Union 
consultants recommend that no one should abandon periodic den- 
tal examinations and conVentional mouth hygiene practices. 


Photoelectric Exposure Meters 


Consumers Union has tested photoelectric exposure meters to 
determine their accuracy and dependability when used by the 
amateur photographer. Accuracy and baility to give readings in rel- 
atively poor light are two of the most important attributes of an 
exposure meter. For those who want to use their meters regularly 
for both reflected and incident light measurements, the Weston 
Master II Model 735, $29.67, was judged the best of the meters 
tested. The General Electrc PR-1, 32.50, was considered the most 
convenient of the meters tested. The Norwood Director B, $32.03, 
was found to be a good incident lighter meter. Less satisfactory than 
the others, but a very good value a’ the price was the General Elec- 
tric DW 58, $19.95. 


YOUR DOLLAR is a digest of articles appearing in Consumer 
Reports, the monthly magazine published by Consumers Union, 
38 E. First St., New York 3, N. Y., and available by individual sub- 
scription at $5 a year. Product ratings are based on unbiased labo- 
ratory tests on samples purchased by Consumers Union in the open 
market. ’ 
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Potato Cheese Surprise is a 
nourishing dish with superb 
flavor—hearty enough to serve 
as the main dish of the meal. 
To make it, use an egg and 
cheese. : 

To serve four, you will need: 

2 cups of hot mashed 

potatoes 

1 egg beaten 

salt and pepper 

% pound of ciitese cut into 

slices 

2 tablespoons of melted fat 

4 slices of tomatoes 

% cup of crumbs 

Add eggs, salt and pepper to 
— eat, shape into four 

alls; press centers to make 
cups; place cheese in cups; 
brush mound with fat. 

Cover cheese with slice of 
tomato, sprinkle with crumbs, 
season; bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) 30 minutes 


— 


Saving on Milk... 


F,VAPORATED milk is widely 

used in baby formulas bee 
cause it is sterile and therefore 
safe. It is more easily digested 
because the evaporating process 
causes a smaller, softer curd to 
be formed in the baby’s stom- 
ach. It is widely available and 
can be easily stored in quantity 
since the unopened can does not 
need refrigeration. 

When baby is.small, a 
whole can is not used daily and 
mothers often ask if the re- 
mainder may be used on the 
second day. It is a much safer 
practice to open a new can each 
day for the baby, but the re- 
mainder should not be wasted. 
This is an opportune time for 
the housewife to introduce evap- 
orated milk, into the family 
meals by experimenting with the 
“left over” portion, Here are 
suggestions for various ways of 
using it: 


® Use evaporated milk un- 
diluted, or mixed with an equal 
amount of fresh milk, as “cream” 
in coffee or tea, or on cereals. 


® To % cup evaporated milk 
add 2 tablespoons vinegar, 1 
teaspoon sugar,. and salt and 
pepper to taste for a quick and 
easy uncooked salad dressing, 
especially good on cole slaw. 


© Chill % cup evaporated 
milk, add 1 tablespoon of Jemon 
juice and J] tablespoon sugar and 
whip until stiff for a topping 
for desserts, such as apple Betty 
or gingerbread. 


® Fold left over applesauce, 
mashed prunes or other fruit 
into whipped evaporated milk 
for a creamy fruit whip. 

® Add an equal amount of 
water to evaporated milk and 
cream soups or scalloped po- 
use in cocoa, milk puddings, 
tatoes. 
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EWS comes to us from Gen. MacArthur's 
bailiwick that the Japanese Parliament has 
undertaken plans to establish a Parliamentary 
Committee on un-Japanese Activities. The Com- 


mittee has probably been established at this 
writing. What few people know, however, is that this 
body, which will investigate subversion in Japan, is 
largely the result of the selfless work and far-sighted- 
ness of Colonel Arch Farch of the Horse Marines. 


Colonel Farch has fought practically single-handed 
to bring his policy to fruition. He has been practically 
alone, save for the aid of the occupation authorities, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, the American State Depart- 
ment, the armed forces, and the major political party 
in Japan. Yet he fought on. 

I recently had the good fortune to be ted an 
exclusive interview with Colonel Farch. I found him 
sitting on the verandah of an officers’ club. He was lo- 
cated at the further end of a long cigarette holder, and 
as we spoke he beat me lightly across the cheek with 
a swagger stick. 

“Colonel,” I began, “the American people want to 
know what the goyernment of Japan hopes to accom- 
plish by the establishment of a Committee to Investi- 
gate un-Japanese Activities.” ’ 

The Colonel’s answer was sharp and incisive. “The 
same thing that the Congressional Committee on un- 
American Activities has accomplished in Washington.” 

“Colonel,” I asked, “what constitutes un-Japanese 
activities?” 

Colonel Farch demoted three sergeants and ordered 
a quick class in military courtesy before he answered. 
“Un-Japanese activities? They consist of premature op- 
position to the Emperor Hirohito, trade union organiza- 


FARCH — POLICY MAKER 


tion, and membership in organizations that fight for civil 
liberties under the guise of fighting for civil liberties. 
All of these are Communist front organizations.” 


“How can you spot a Communist in Japan, Colonel?” 


“Simple,” said the Colonel, with a snap of the fingers. 
“Show me a Japanese who didn’t support the war after 
Hitler attacked Russia, and I'll show you a Communistl 


insley Says..:- 


The same goes for Japanese who didn't support the war 
before Hitler attacked Russia.” . 
I paused before I asked the next question. Thea 
said, “Won't the Committee be something like the Amer- 
ican Committee to Investigate un-American Activities?” 

“Exactly,” said Colonel Farch. “In fact, the beauty 
of this Committee is that it is based firmly on the con- 
cepts of the Wood Committee. You ma find this idea 
a little advanced for some people, but there 1s actually 
no difference between un-Japanese activities and un- 
American activities.” 

“None? 

“None at all. I am even thinking of swapping com- 
mittees. We can let the Wood Committee investigate 
un-Japanese activities in Japan, and the un-Japanese 
Committee can investigate un-American activities in 
Washington. In time, I hope to staff the un-Japanese 
Committee with American officials.” He sighed wist- 
fully. “I look forward to the day when we can establish 
an un-French Committee, an un-Italian Committee, an 
un-Korean Committee, an un-English Committee. . . 
His voice dwindled off as he contemplated his great 
dream. Then he suddenly revived and shouted, “All 
of them will be Committees to Investigate un-American 
Activities!” 

“But on what basis,” I asked, “can you determine 
when a Frenchman is un-American?” 

“A Frenchman is French, isn’t he?” demanded the 
Colonel. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

“Then he is un-American, and the un-French Com- 
mittee will have to root him out!” 

The Colonel sharpened his swagger stick and had 
me thrown out of the officers’ club. As I made my way 
to my plane, three agents of the Committee to Investi- 
gate un-Japanese Activities followed me. 


VIRGIL—Perfectly Clear 


HURRY UP, VIRGIL. - 


The 
Nativity 


(Conlinued from Magazine Page 3) 


THREE MINUTES 


picket duty. They were talking about 
the report the negotiating committee | 
had made to the rank and file at the 
Polish-Americam hall earlier in the day. 
Bis Willie was standing next to the desk 
talking quietly with Dollie Dzabo, the | 


THE MOVIE STARTS IN 


—By Len Kleis 


I GOTTA 
LEAVE 
A NOTE 

FOR POP 


YEAH - BUT fo1> Vou 
I CAN'T FIND 


NO BUT I 
EXPLAINED 
me 
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union president. 


“Well I voted to go back to work,” 
Steve answered one of the men belliger- 
ently. “After all the company met our 
demands. What the hell do you want 


that.” 


yours. I wish you would remember 


TEVE poked his head in the kitchen 
door to make sure the kids were 


black 
wouldnt go. 
bucks and he kn 


. Oh, the hell with it, he 
No, they'd fine him five 
ew damn well he 
couldn't afford that. Wonder how many 


most fun, Santa, the children, Amy or 
Dollie. They had all thrown themselves 
recklessly into the spirit of the moment. 
Only Steve quiet, bewildered, stood 


them to do, kiss your ass?” 


“Like hell they met our demands,” 
another flared up. “What about the 
rod gang? What about the bonus for 
them?” 

“What about the rod gang?” Steve 
demanded. “We been on strike damned 
near a month. My kids need shoes, my 
wife needs everything, the rent’s got to 
be paid, the bills are piling up, Christ- 
mas is coming and you want me to 
worry about the rod gang. Goddam 
the rod gang! It’s my family I'm wor- 
ried about, not that bunch of s.o.b’s on 
the rod ‘gang.” 


Y THE time he was finished the 


room was bursting with the charged 
silence of anticipation. Dzabo was 
rising in slow fury from his chair, but 
all eyes were drawn hypnotically to the 


huge figure of Big Willie a vancing 


across the room toward Steve. 


It was not fear Steve felt; just a dis- | 


maying sensation of helplessness, as 
though he was being slowly engulfed 
by, a tremendous paralyzing force from 
which there was no escape. And thou 
he was not a small man he knew -him- 
self to be completely mastered when 
Big Willie wrapped a huge fist in the 
cloth at his throat and jerked him up on 
his toes. 

For an eternity Big Willie held. him 
there, tight and tense. With cold de- 
liberation he seemed to be pondering 
the next move. Then, making his deci- 
sion, he relaxed his grip..When he spoke 
there was no anger in his voice. Just 
cai'm,.assured reasoning. 

* “I guess I know how you feel, Steve,” 
he said. “Strikes are always tough. I 
wish there was some other way of get- 
ting the things we ought to have, but 
there isnt. The company knew we 
were more likely to split over the bonus 
issue than any other, that’s why th 

turned it down. They want to brea 
our union, Steve. They want us to 
fight like we came near doing: It’s what 
_ they're sitting in their plush offices pray- 
ing for.” He stop a minute, then 
added: “I got a wife and four kids, not 
two. I love mine just like you love 


thy *; r.4 rT? ) , , » , , , J . 


figuring Td get the tree cheaper. 


asleep. He shook the snow from him- 
self and the tree and stood the tree in 
the comer. Amy had already spread 
out their small accumulation of deco- 
7 ing to worry about you,” 
said, “You've been gone a long 
waited until everything was closed 
The 


7 = 
you ve stili got some change 
Some of it,” he said. “I spent some 


t in their socks. That'll 
i e Christmas:” 
Amy kissed him lightly and pressed 
her hands against his cheeks. The touch 
was warm and comforting. ~ 

“Don't worry Stevis, its going to be 
a nice Christmas. You've been wonder- 
ful. Ill make you a cup of coffee be- 
fore we started trimming the tree.” 

While they worked about the tree 
Amy kept up a constant stream of good 
natured chatter and laughed. Somehow 
just listening to her made him forget 
that this Christmas wasn’t going to os 
the way he wanted it to be, and he 
began to feel a little of the seasonal glow 
that had been so glaringly absent from 
him this year. 

Steve watched her as she moved 
about, loving her for the show she was 
putting on. It was a show and he knew 
it. He knew that the strike was doing 
the same thing to her as it was doing to 
him. During the days that dragged by 
without any settlement he had seen her 
many times in unguarded moments, 
with inner anxieties furrowed in her 
‘brow and, as Christmas drew near, dis; 
appointment bitterly shading her blue 
eyes. To his face, however, she never 
Jost her high spirits, and thouzh he rec- 
ognized the masquerade he knew it was 
the only thing that had carried them 
over the succession of rough spots they 


had hit. 
* . ° 


HE HAD picket duty tomorrow, he 

remembered. .Wasn’t that a hell 
of a note, Picket duty on Christmas day. 
The one day of the year a man ought 
to be home with his family and he had 


time 


to do picket duty for a bunch of lousy 
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of the rod gang would show up? Not 
a-damn one probably. Be drunk as 
lords if they did. 

Outside he heard the jingle of sleigh 
bells. The sound conjured up old, half 
forgotten memories. He remembered 
how, as ‘a kid, he rode the runners of 
the old fashioned, horse-drawn milk 
sleds. He thought of how nice it would 
be to have _— money to hire a 
sleigh and take the family for a nice 
long ride. That would be something! 

“Steve, I think I hear somebody com- 
ing.” Amy's voice cut his dreaming 
short. 

“At this hour? Who'd be coming at 
this hour?” 

There was a loud knock at the front 
door. Steve jumped down from the 
chair he was standing on and opened 
the door. Dollie Dzabo was standing 
there grinning, a tall bushel basket at 
his feet. Behind him was a towering 
figure in a bright red suit with white 
fur trimmings. Steye stepped back in 
surprise. He felt Amy pressing against 
him from behind. 

“Well, what Se 

“Merry Christmas,” Dollie said and 
moved into the room. The big figure in 
red followed him in and seeméd to fill 
the place. He went directly to the 
Christmas tree and from another basket 
started taking Gut a number of care- 
fully wrapped packages. 

“Where are the kids?” Santa Claus 
asked. 

Before the confused Steve could an- 
swer Amy had darted happily past him 
into the children’s room. A moment 
later she reappeared pushing the two 
bleary eyed kids before her. Over and 
over she kept saying: “It’s Santa Claus 
come to see youl See, see, it’s Santa 
Claus!” 

° ° ° 


For the next ten or fifteen minutes 

the small apartment was a bedlam. 
Tomasine and Jerry, bouncing around 
on Santa's ample lap, screeched with de- 
light as each new package was opened. 
They flun 
happily when he proceaes long sticks 
of colored candy from a secret pocket. 
It was hard to say who was having the 
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their arms about his neck 


apart from the merry nae 

Finally Santa rose to go. The children 
clung to him and begged him to stay, 
but a said he still had a lot of other 
children to see and the night was getting 
short. He gave them each a parting 
hug and set them down in the toy strewn 
room. In another minute he and Dollie 
were gone. From the window Amy and 
Tomasine and Jerry watched them 
climb into a snow covered automobile 
‘and drive away. The jingle of a strin 
of sleigh bells tied across the back 
the car followed them down the street. 

Steve, recovered from the stunnin 
surprise of the visit, picked up one 
the toys from the floor. It was not a 
new truck, but it had been painstakingly 
done over during the past few weeks 
while he was scrupulously avoidin 
union headquarters except when he ha 
picket duty. 

Amy emptied the basket of food with 
the same delight the kids had shown 
with their presents. There was fruit of 
all kinds, nuts, several vegetables and a 
small piece of meat. Way down at the 
bottom was a tiny surprise package for 
Amy. It'was a small bottle of inexpen- 
sive perfume. There was a card too 
that read: Merry Xmas from the local. 
D. Dzabo, pres. 

“That was him with Santa Claus,” 


Steve explained. 
3 . o 


THE children played around the living 
room floor until sheer exhaustion 

forced them to fall in limp, delighted 
heaps among the toys. Steve gathered 
them up tenderly and carried them to 
their beds. He was pulling the door 
quietly shut when Tomasine opened her 
eyes and called sleepily, “Daddy!” 

“Yes,” he answered, “What is it Tom- 
asine?™ 

“Santa Claus is black, daddy. I didn’t 
know Santa Claus was black!” 

Tomasine was waiting for his answer. 
Behind him he could feel Amy waiting. 
He had no words ready, but deep within 
him felt new words being born. Words 
that said something he had never un- 
derstood before: 

“Was he Tomasine? Was he blackP 
Somehow I never noticed.” 


Dennis’ Speech to Jury - 
States Communist Case 


See Section 3 
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PEACE THEIR COMMON GOAL By Joseph North 


Cultural leaders from Europe, Africa, Latin America 
and this country—spokesmen for a vast portion of mankind 
—pleaded earnestly over the weekend for the unity of all 
who want peace, regardless of their political affiliations. 


The Europeans told newsmen at the Waldorf-Astoria 
that most of them had “been eye-witness to the devastation 
of their cities, the death of millions of their people, the 
pillage of their cultural treasures.” They are delegates to 
the Cultural and- Scientific Conference for World Peace, 
which opened its three-day sessions despite press and 
official hysteria rarely equalled here. 

Calmly, but with earnest concern, writers, scientists, 
artists, who came from Britain, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Northwest Africa, Yugoslavia, Poland and Cuba told sey- 
eral hundred reporters—an unprecedented turnout—that 
the choice lay between “civilization and savagery.” 

Unity of all opposed to war, regardless of their po- 
litical ties, proved the dominant theme of all who spoke. 


The ‘west European delegates—the only two allowed 
_here—expressed “amazement” at Washington’s attitude to- 
ward the conference. 


GRILLED AND MUGGED 


William Olaf Stapledon, British scientist, and . Dr. 
Raphael E. G. Armattoe, Negro West African, who is 
director of the Lomeshire Research Center in Londonderry, 
North Ireland, told the press they had never expected the ’ 
treatment they got here. : 


Dr. Armattoe, a young man below forty, a foremost 
world scientist, was grilled two hours when he alighted 


R e 4 from the plane, “fingerprinted and almost sent to Ellis 
eactionar es UT on eat Island.” He said he had never, in all his African and 
| — travels, been subjected to “such indignity” as 
ere, 
-" Stapledon, a spry man of middle-age, said the State 
Department's actions were a “fantastic mystery” to him. 
or § a 7e Wit ch U i T Bills The reporters—some of whom behaved like a posse 
Of lynchers—were silent when the western delegates de- 
—See Page 3 scribed their official reception at New York’s airfields. 
The 27 foreign delegates in the Perroquet Room were 
. seated before the several hundred reporters who repre- 
- MARZANI JAILED, JUDGE BARS NEW TRIAL Sct stove 'Sc' octal" 
/ : spokesman from each nation delivered a statement in behalf 
at —See P age Jj (Continued on page 14) 


DELEGATES to the peace meeting at-a press conference at Waldorf-Astoria. Seated, left to 
right, are William Olaf Stapledon, British psychologist; Dmitri Shostakovich, Soviet composer; Alex- 
ander A. Fadeyev, Soviet author and Dr. Harlow Shapley, chairman of the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace, —Daily Worker phote by Peter 
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Delegates Talk for Peace as Pickets Cry War 


IT WAS A RARE scene, per- 
haps unrivaled in this country be- 
fore. The great conference really 
got under way, unofficially, about 
noon Friday, in the gaudy Per- 


at oa 
Atkinson Assails 


Fury Over Delegates 
The “shrill fury” with which 
Soviet delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference have been greeted in some 
quarters was protested by New 
York Times drama critic Brooks 
Atkinson, in a letter to The Times. 
Atkinson contrasted “the most 
courteous and hospitable _ treat- 
ment” which he received “from 
Russian people in general” during 
his 10 months in Moscow with the 
treatment given Dmitri Shostako- 
vich and other Soviet delegates. 
The Times critic noted that he was 
hospitably treated in Russia “de- 
spite the fact that I was not then 
and am not now sympathetic with 


roquet Room at the Waldort-As- 
toria where some 27 foreign del- 
egates spoke earnestly for ce. 
Outside on the pavement Rees 
the hotel, about a hundred motley 
pickets, corralled by every con- 
ceivable reactionary influence in 
‘the land, marched ‘back and forth. 

The pickets on the line during 
the afternoon appeared to be re- 
ligious fanatics, some marched 
reading aloud from a Bible, others 
chanted “Amen” to those who read 
from the Bible. They seemed to 
be a concentration of various fas- 
cist, language groups. The police 
outnumbered the pickets. Squads 
of mounted cops galloped up and 
down the side streets around the 
hotel. 


droves, from most of the newspa- 
pers in the country and many from 
abroad. One, from India, wore a 
Gandhi cap; others were from 
France and other European coun- 


the Soviet regime.” 
A a 


|tries. The dominant spirit ap- 


THE REPORTERS were out in, 


peared to be Hearst. 

Howard Rushmore, Frederick 
Woltman, were in the middle of 
a bunch of Trotzkyists, counter- 
revolutionary emigres from various 
European countries. They swarm- 
ed into the Perroquet Room like 
a band of lynchers after a victim. 
“This is a helt of an assignment,” 
one from the.New York Post said. 
He spoke of a number of his col- 
leagues collecting $40 or so and 
sending it to the “powerhouse on 
the Tenth Floor’—where the rabid 
anti-Sovieteer, Sidney Hook, and 
his crew Operated. 

These were the people here to 
give America a true picture. 


The free press. 
- Cc 


THE POWERHOUSE on -the 
Tenth Floor was delivering tirade 
after tirade against the conference. 
Lies? It didn’t matter, the press 
would print it. Print anything. So 
long as it talks against peace. 

The Powerhouse dreams up 
names of sponsors who “resigned” 


from the conference. Many more 
names are false, than those that 
did resign. They shoot out the 
following -names: the press head- 
lines them as “resi .” It tums 
out they didn’t. 

They are, Rabbi Louis I. New- 
man, of Temple-Rodeph Sholem, 
Prof. Rexford Guy Tugwell, of the 
University of Chicago, Rabbi Her- 
bert S. Goldstein, West Side In- 
stitutional Synagogue, Lynn Riggs, 
playwright, Prof. Ernest Hacking, 
Dartmouth, the Rey. Karl, M. 
Chivorowsky, Fourth Unitarian 


Church. 


| 


It doesn’t matter, everything | 


goes. These guys want peace. 


© © * 


THE HOWLING press is si- 
lenced, however, when the con- 
ference with the foreign delegates 
gets under way. They have no 


answers when Dr. Raphael Ar- 
mattoe, a Negro, head of the Lon- 
donderry Research Center for An- 
ithropology and Race Relations 


Documents Disprove 
Budenz’ Stories 


By Max Gordon 


Documents introduced by the government itself Friday in the trial of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders completely contradicted the testimony of Louis Budenz, the government's 
chief informer and witness. The Government cleverly intertwined its stool pigeon’s per- | 


Picket Churchill-Luce Fete 


Hundreds of pickets chanting “We want peace, Churchill © 


sonal accounts of conversations, 
committee meetings, policies and 
people with the introduction of aé- 
tual documents and procedures of 
the Communist movement from 
April through June, 1945. 


The documents and official pro-| 


cedures—the recorded material— 
completely contradicted the testi- 
mony of Budenz and proved the 
movement was devoted to the 
struggle for victory against the 
Axis, the destruction of fascism, 
and the establishment of a peace- 
ful, democartic, secure post war 
world in which reactionarv finance 
capital would be kept in check. 


Budenz fantasies, delivered in 
an obviously rehearsed manner, 
were contrived to fit neatly into 
the- pattern’ of the government's 
case as outlined by Prosecutor John 
F. X. McGohey in his opening 
statement to the jury last Monday. 

Among the ‘stories he concocted 
was one in which William Z. Fos- 
ter, Communist national chairman, 
was supposed to have recommend- 
ed dropping the partys wartime 
no-strike pledge at a Communist 
national committee meeting in 
June, 19-45. 

The purpose of this was to give 
the nrosecution the chance to cast 
doubt upon the Communists war 
effort during the period between 
Hitler's surrender and the Soviet 
Union's entry into the Japanese 
war. 


DENNIS SPIKES STORY 


The stunt was spiked when de- 
fendant Eugene Dennis, acting as 
his own attorney, rose to ask the 
court to take judicial notice of the 
fact that the Communist Party had 
fully backed the war effort against 
Hitler and Japan from Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Fudge Harold Medina was com- 
pelled. to do so after referring to 
the draft resolution passed by the 
national committee at that June 
meeting, which called for full pros- 
ecution of the war against Japan 
and no interruption of war pro- 
duction. The draft resolution was 
intreduced by the government as 
ev‘dence and parts of it read. 

As the tale of the fancied Foster 
recommendation unfolded, defense 
attorney Harry Sacher rose. to note 
that Foster had voted for the reso- 
lution at an earlier meeting of the 
Communist national board, and 
hence could scarcely have suagest- 


ed dronning the no-strike pledve. | 


Jud7> Medina, elwevs highly 
tht (@ontinued’on Page'l5) ‘+ 
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Churchill Friday night. 


wants war paraded before the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Avenue 
and 46 Street, as Henry Luce and his Life Magazine feted Winston 


PREENS FOR WAR 


The demonstrators, rallied by the American Labor Party, car- | 


American Peace Pact? Yes!” 
® 


ried placards saying “Anglo-American War Alliance? No! Soviet- | 


— 


Pickets to ‘Welcome’ 


A demonstration protesting 
it was announced Friday by the 


can Jewish Labor Council ‘and th 
The joint committee in a stat 


Bevin Here 


Ernest Bevin’s anti-Semitic record 


will greet the British foreign minister on his arrival here Wednesday, 


Joint Committee to Combat Anti- 


Semitism. The joint committee is the defense agéncy of the Ameri- 


e Jewish People’s Fraternal Order. 
ement recalled Bevin’s slur against 


Jewish New Yorkers seven months ago, and his actions against Israel. 
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Soviets Have Fastest 
Brick-Making Device 


LONDON, (UP).—Moscow Ka- 
dio reported Friday that a newly 
invented brick-making machine 
with more than three times the 
capacity of leading American and 
German types would create a revo- 
lution in the production of build- 
ing materials. f 
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HYSTERICAL WITH HATE is Samuel High, 
Newark to make his stand in front of the Waldorf. 
» 


» 
Os 


WEARING A DERBY and 
preening like a peacock, this 
Beau Brummel pranced in front 
| of the Waldorf-Astoria to put 
himself on the side of the war- 


mongers. —The Worker Phote by Peter 


Bedell Smith Quits 

WASHINGTON, (UP). — Presi- 
dent Truman Friday reluctantly 
accepted the resignation of Lt. 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith as U.S. 


Ambassador to Russia. 


ee 


tells how he got the works at the 
airport. Fingerprints, two hour 
illing, everything. “F had 
thought,” he said, “America was 
(Continued on Page 15) 


26 NYU Student 
Leaders Assuail 
Sidney Hook 


Twenty-six student leaders at 
New York University joined in hail- 
ing the Cultural and _ Scientific 
Conference for World Peace as a 
“magnificent demonstration” of 
Americans’ desire for peace. At 
the same time, the outstanding 
figures on the NYU campus con- 
demned Trotzkyite Prof. Sidney 
Hook as having “contributed 
neither to the efforts of peace, nor 
to the maintenance and extension 
of free intellectual inquiry and ex- 
change.” Hook, an NYU professor, 
is a prime organizer of the — 
térical efforts to smear the parley 
and to set up the so-called “rival” 
conference. 

Under the ringing declaration, 
“We Stand for Peace!” the NYU 
student leaders declared, “We re- 
fuse to budge on our convictions, 
regardless of any name our efforts 
may earn us. To support efforts for 
peace today is declared subversive 
and un-American. Those of us who 
fought for this peace refuse to 
stand by and see the cold war 
become another hot war.” 

Among the students whe sent 
“greetings and sincere wishes for 
success in your proud undertak- 
ing” to the conference were: 

Sy Brody, chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee; 
Maurice Periso, president of Wash- 
ington Square College Orchestra; 
Herman Morris, editor of The 
Album; Al Toffler, editor, Campus 
Review; Irving Ravinsky, vice- 
president of the Sophomore Board, 
and Lawrence Ellis, track team 
member. 


Find Mammoth 
MOSCOW, (UP).—The skeleton 


of an enormous mammoth which 
lived “millions of years ago’ has 
been discovered near Dnepro- 
petrovsk, the Tass news agencey 
reported. Friday. 

The report said the skeleton was 


'unearthed by a group of workers 


who were excavating the grounds 
of a factory. Local geologists iden- 
tified the bones as that of a pre- 
historic monster. 

Tass said further excavations in 
the area yielded flint objejcts in- 
dicating that primitive man lived 


Dmitri Shostakovich, attending 
the Philharmonic Symphony’s con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall Thursday 
night, got a warm reception from 
the audience, conductor Leopold 
Stokowski and members of the or- 
chestra. 

The noted Soviet composer, here 
for the Peace Conference, sat in 
Box 3 of the first tier during the 
concern. 


“ihe chated with Stokowski at the 
fe | latter's invitation in the conductor’s 
| private lounge. 
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gressmen pay rents. 
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by Congress such as: 
00 Avetrict price control law 
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While raising rents for the rest of the country, 
the House rushed passage of a real rent control 
law for the District of Columbia—where the Con- 


We can now expect similar social legislation 


for thé, House dad 


When the composer left Stokow- 


a: —-—-_.. ski, smiling, eager members of the 
wo orchestra 


Shostakovitch 


There, after 


and the musicians 
warm greetings, the 


grabbed 


their own lounge. 
Shostakovitch 
exchanged 


Point ot Order 


A law for 


A. program 


the. Dixiecrats, 


ihe ta 


in the region. 


ie SHOSTAKOVICH GREETED BY 


 STOKOWSKI AT CONCERT 


composer made a little speech, 


translated his interpreter: 

“I enjoyed your playing very 
much,” said Shostakovich. “I hope 
I shall have the chance to hear you 
again. I should like to wish you 
great success in your artistic work 


During the intermission) 


and throughout your lives. 


Union Editor Calls 
Trial of 12 a Mockery 


The trial of the 11 Communist 
leaders is a “mockery of democ- 
racy, according to Charles L. Sil- 
berman, editor of ACA News, 
newspaper of the CIO American 


Communications Association. 
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_ By ALAN MAX 


Senate restaurants. 
A federal health bill—for Senators who are 
stricken with fatigue while filibustering. 


strict collective bargaining—be- 


tween Congressmen and Big Business lobbies. 


for peace—between Truman and 
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~ Marzani Sent to Jail, 


~ New Trial 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — Carl Marzani began serving a one- 
to-three-year prison sentence today after Federal Judge 
Richmond B. Keech denied the former State Department 


official’s motion for a new trial.® 


Marzani was convicted in May, 
1947, of giving his State Depart- 
ment superiors false information. 
A handful of stoolpigeons, imclud- 
ing Louis Budenz, said Marzani 
lied about his connections with the 
Communist Party. 

His attorney, Allan R. Rosen- 
berg, sought a new trial on the 
basis of new evidence which re- 
vealed that Marzani’s superior off- 
cers were not acting on government 
business when Marzani spoke with 
them. 

Keech brushed aside the new 
evidence as being insufficient to 
justify a new trial and ordered 
Marzani taken to jail immediately. 
Two federal marshalls led Marzani 
from the courtroom to the district 
jail where he will be confined until 
he is taken to a federal peniten- 
tiary. ’ 

Rosenberg submitted an article 
in “Plain Talk,” an anti-Commu- 
nist publication edited by Isaac 
Don Levine, as the basis for the 
appeal for the new trial. An article 
by J. Anthony Panuch, State De- 
partment personnel officer, showed 
that the interview on which Mer- 
zanis conviction was based was a 
“put-up job,” Rosenberg said. 


URGE COMMUTATION 

President Truman was urged! 
today to immediately commute the 
sentence of Carl Marzani to the 
time he has already served and to 
grant him his complete freedom, in 
a wire from the officers of the Civil 
Rights Congress. The full message 
reads as follows: 


Denied 


President Harry S. Truman, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
The commitment today of Carl 
Marzani to jail for from 1 to $ 
years after the United States Su- 
preme Court twice divided 4 to 4 
on the important constitutional is- 
sues involved in his case is a shock- 
ing travesty of true justice. It is 
contrary to basic American prin- 
ciples to imprison a man on basis 
of statements he allegedly made in 
an informal conversation and: not 
under oath. It is also unjust to 


Appeals Court 
Orders Eviction 
Of 25 Families 


The Appellate Court Friday up- 
held St. Clare’s Hospital in its 
move to evict 25 families from 
426-432 E. 52nd St. 

The 25 families, including small 
children and elderly, ailing persons, 
have been unable to find new ac- 
comodations. They are mainly Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans. Contin- 
ued resistance to the hospital's at- 
tempts to dislodge them is being 
considered by the tenants. 


Raise Rents In New 


Housing Projects 

The Board of Estimate has in- 
creased the rentals in four milddle- 
income housing projects now un- 
der construction from $12.50 to 
$16.39 a room per month. Projects 
affected are Woodside Houses, 
Queens; Sheepshead Bay Houses, 
Brooklyn; Eastchester Houses, 
Bronx and South Beach Houses, 
Staten Island. The action was 


taken last Thursday. 


send Marzani to prison in view of 
his splendid military and civilian 
war record and because important 
additional evidence in his favor has 
recently come to light. We urge 
you commute Carl Marzanis sen- 
tence to time he has already served 
and that you give him his complete 
freedom now. | 
Signed by Geo. Marshall, chair- 
man, board of directors, Civil 
Rights Congress and William L. 
Patterson, nafl exec. secy. 


Dynamite Homes of 3 Negroes 
In Birmingham Restricted Zone 


CARL MARZANI 


- 
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Stir Hysteria 


Urge Murray Call 
Stoppage on T-H Act 


CIO President Philip Murray 
was urged Friday to propose a na- 
tional work stoppage for repeal of 


ently believing they were located in a Negro zone, and 
Labor Party, has announced his support for the nomination 
asserted he would urge his party 
the Elks +Hall in Harlem, an. Wet Jobless Pay 
ition * inext July, but raising vets unem- 
pact. would also cover members of the 
democratic processes and start by| eliminate the 52-week maximum 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO) 7, Progressive Party leader 
Davis declared: “As precious as 
crease conforms to his _party’s 
Foley Square is an attempt to 
The bill would delete from the 
speaks of peace and democracy 
antonio said. 
enging the war program. 


Negroes in a section zoned for whites, but not yet occu- 
pied, were dynamited early Friday, police reported. 
were preparing to move in soon. 
Bin ia 
Marcantonio Backs 
Davis for Reelection 
of Benjamin J. Davis, one of the indicted 11 Communist 
leaders, for reelection to the New me 
York City Council. Marcantoni 
to designate Davis as the ALP can- 0 
didate. | 
At an ALP peace and civil 
Davis on the platform, Marcan- 
tornio declared: “I state here that 
it is my intention to submit and, = : 
recommend for approval the nomi-|.. Ww SEEN TON A bill saa 
nation of Ben Davis for City Coun-| imue the 52-20 provision of the 
The rally was one of a series of | Ployment compensation from $20 
ALP peace meetings held through-/|'° $35 a week was introduced in 
out the City to demonstrate op- the House Friday by Rep. Vito 
Lashing out at the trial of the merchant marine, who were ex- 
Communist leaders, Marcantonio| cluded when the CI Bill was 
warned the audience of 200 that|adopted in 1944. 
destroying the constitutional rights in the present law and make all 
of the Communists. veterans eligible, including the mil- 
Other speakers were Davis, Mrs.|lion-odd who have already ex- 
United Public Workers. Charles} _.. < r 
Collins, vice-president of AFL = he ro ht wo — the 
Hotel and Club Employes Local| <” a Ces ae 
keep step with the rising cost of 
is our freedom to us... as dear|.. * py 
to us as is our right to walk the budget of abundance.” He said it 
aunts fa . . ile malt tn would enable jobless veterans to 
; exist during this period of layoffs 
plunge American into war and fas- 
cism.” law the “obnoxious disqualification 
Mrs. Robeson scored the “era/of veterans who participate in 
strikes, with its less than hidden 
while practicing oppression and 
heating up a cold war. She de- 
clared the Communists are being 
ALP clubs represented were the 
Ilthe, 12th, 13th, 14th West and 
16th North Assembly District 


The Negroes had bought the houses recently, appar- 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, state chairman of the American 
Marcantonio 
Bill Would Raise 
rights rally, held Thursday night at. | 
cilman in the coming municipal | C! Bill of Rights after it expires 
position to the North Atlantic war| Marcantonio (ALP-NY). The bill 
reactionary forces seek to “destroy! The Marcantonio Bill would also 
Paul Robeson and Ewart Guinier,|hausted their 52-week allowances. 
6, was chairman. living,’ and explained that the in- 
rtant thing is that this trial in 
po 8 and unemployment. 
of double-talk,” in which reaction : 
invitation to strikebreaking,” Marc- 
rsecuted because they are chal- 
clubs. 
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the Taft-Hartley Law. The action 
was projected in a letter to Mur- 


ray from the legislative committee 
of CIO United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers Local 16. 

The letter called upon Murray 
to recommend such action to the 
CIO Executive Board and that 
joint ;action .be sought, with the 
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munist Party on many points, such 
as adequate state aid to educa- 
tion and decent salaries for teach- 
ers which Sen. Feinberg has done 
so much to prevent would be sub- 
ject to charges of “following the 
party line.” 


The Board of Regents is granted 
the most sweeping powers, un- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


FARMERS UNION DENOUNCES | 
ATLANTIC MILITARY PACT 


ion was hidden away in the few 
papers carrying the news. The 
New York Tribune tacked it on to 
the end of an article on another 
subject; under a subhead: “Farm- 
ers Union Denounces It’—hardly 
an eye catcher. 

Demand for adequate time for 
wide public discusion and open 
hearings on the North Atlantie 
Pact before any formal action was 
voiced Friday by more than 70 
leaders of the United Office and 
Professional Workers, CIO, at a 
meeting of the regional council, 
coordinating body for the 11 lo. 
cal unions, of UOPWA: in, New 


Yo 


By Lillian Gates 

Legislative Representative, N. Y. State Communist Party 
ture have stepped up their drive for passage of the witch- 
hunt bills. The very delay, reflecting growing opposition to 
sors and backers of these measures 

who have. made known their in- . 

Delegation to Albany 
regardless of the question of con- , 7 
stitionality which has been raised The American Labor Party and 

da “wind-up” delegation 

While an increasing number of aa eee a 
leetsletaes Democeats ead Re for Monday, to the legislature in 
criticism of the witchhunt bills, ee oe pa 
hope that the bills will not be > plus 
the atmosphere of ‘intimidation ere allowances. 
such that most of them cannot be It is expected that more than 
gee ell bor Party, trade unions and Civil 

A etteria ts being whineed up) Rights organizations will partici- 
against the opposition to these; . ; 
iic—taller cover of whish the! leave in chartered buses on Mon 
has started. The big danger is cae - 
that democratic-minded groups 
ance dulled during this week's “| Gen. Clay Saves 
lay. Any letdown in opposition to 
stepped-up activity can win. 
purge bill is due Monday night; 
the. Scanlan bill- barring political From Dea 
for a vote that night. FRANKFORT, Germany.— 
UP FOR YOTE . 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay Friday com- 
izations on the attorney general’s| muted .to life imprisonment the 
“subversive” list from use of pub- 

approved for a Nazi soldier who 
day. took part in the Malmedy mas- 

An Assembly vote on Tuesday 

Clay’s action saved SS Master 
Assemblymen need to hear much} Sergeant Paul Ochmann -from 
more from their constituents over 

' Ochmann was the second of 12 
lation of the right of assembly and| condemned Germans in the Mal- 
tree speech. 

Extra attention must be focused! the supreme penalty by Clay. 
on the Feinberg bill, directed 
even more fundamentally, directed — . 
against democratic education it-| Bitch of Buchenwald 
MUNICH.—German prosecutor 
the other bills are wavering on this Dr. H 
one, . ‘6 
would have to question a “vast 
tors, and even parents groups | Number of former inmates of the 
chenwald to determine whether 
llse Koch committed any crimes. 
possibility of trying Frau Koch 
before a German court, said if the 
crimes against Germans she will be 
tried before a German court, pos- 


ALBANY. — Powerful influences in the State Legisla- 
these bills, has inflamed the spon-|7 ~ 
ALP and CRC to Send 
tention to push through the bills, 
Sp prem the Civil Rights Congress jointly 
sublicans. aware of increasing Albany “to urge once again that 
passed in both legislative bodies, trol, and jack up — employment 
25 : 7 2- 
counted on to hold firms, should|-2 members of the American La 
|pate in the delegation which will 
ee 15 9: r = 
new offensive to get them passed| 22) at 2:15 p.m. from 23 W. 26 
have had their alertness and vigil- 
these measures will be fatal. Only 0 m | er 
y 
A vote on the Feinberg school 
parties has also been called up 
United States Military Governor 
The Scanlan bill barring organ- 
death penalty he previously had 
lic buildings is up for a vote Tues- 
sacre of American war prisoners. 
means passage of this bill. The 
death by hanging. 
the weekend on this flagrant vio- 
medy case who have been spared 
against all school employees—and Plan to Whitewash 
self. Some legislators opposed to 
ans Ilkow said Friday he 
Under this bill, unions, educa-| 
which might agree with the Com-| Nazi concentration camp at Bu- 
Ilkkow, appointed to study the 
investigation shows she committed 
sibly in the Soviet zone. 


The National Farmer's Union, 
by unanimous vote of its national 
board, meeting in Denver and in- 
cluding delegates who came in 
from 35. states, yesterday de- 
nounced the Atlantic Pact as “di- 
rectly contrary to American pre- 
cedent and history” and a “futile 
gesture’ by those who would sup- 
press all ideas not approved by 
Wall Street. 

Although the National Farmers 
Union claims some 700,000 farm 
members, is the dominant farm or- 
ganization in many of the Western 
grain states, and is the third larg- 
est of the national f#m groups, 


1.50 e%|AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods. , 


this important expression of opin- 


a 
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By Joseph Starobin 
The North Aclantic Pact, we are told, is necessary be- 
cause “our security is in danger.” This country and ‘western 
Eurone it is said, is under the menace of Soviet aggression. 
But this is untrue. It does not fit the facts. - 

_ There is absolutely no trace of, any danger to the United 
States—not from the Soviet Union. Even the N. Y. Times ad- 
mitted editorially on Feb. 27 that talk of a Soviet attack on 
America is a “wildly improbable event.” It is not the Soviet 
Union which has girdled the entire globe with bases. It was 


the Soviet troops which withdrew from the Baltic Sea base of 
Bornholm two years ago, and from Korea on New Years Day. | 


It is the USSR which has proposed atomic disarmament, 
offering conventions for the simultaneous outlawing of the 
atomic bomb and control of atomic weapons. 


On the other hand, our statesmen are using the dead-, 


lock on this, as on other UN issues, to postpone settlements, 
to manufacture bombs, to boost the budget for arms to the 
point where it is taking half of the governmental dollar. 


This argument about the danger to our security ignores 


the fact that the Soviet Union as a socialist state is non- 
aggressive. It needs no outside‘ 
narkets for investment capi- 


no expansion abroad of the kind ‘ ftaly, it stretches into the Mediter- 
that is feverishly: going on here|ranean and even the former Italian 
every day, and is boasted about on ‘colonies. 

every newspaper page. | Under the UN Charter, the Se- 
_ The security argument is an alibi;curity Council alone takes action 
and a hoax. It is a prescription for to enforce peace, and is superior 
hvstcria and panic with which to|to all regional groupings. Under 
frichten our people into making a article five of this Pact, the signa- 
step that they would not.undertake| tories take it unto themselves to 
in an atmosphere of reason and “enforce peace.” . 


calm. ; : : In commenting on the Pact, 


BUT IT IS SAID that western Bevin declared on March 
Europe is insecure because of the “Frankly, just as the League of Na- 
laxee Communist movements in tions’ did not fulfil its purpose, 
m’ t western countries neither has the United Nations.” 

Yes, there are large Communist; _ Notice that Bevin speaks of the 
Pasues in Europe—so what? They UN in the past tense. He omits 
are. the ones which are fighting for; why the League failed, just as he 
p-ace, and now are organizing a conceals the responsibility for the 
tremendous campaign against war.|deadlocks in the‘UN. The Atlan- 
They do not threaten the inde-|tic Pact doesn’t just by-pass. the 
pendence of each western Euro-;UN; it takes away the most vital 
pan countty: they defend that in-| functions of that agency. 
d-pendence just as they fought! ° ° ° 
bect to liberate their countries from | 
Hitlerism. —~ the colonial peoples? 

When we talk of the Communists; That’s a key question from two 


of western Euysope, we are talking | viewpoints. First, the Pact includes. 


about the working people of those;the ruling classes of the colonial 
countries; in some countries, as iN! powers which are at this very min- 
France, the Communists are the) ute making war on colonial peo- 
largest single parties. The Atlantic) ples. The Dutch rulers, for ex- 
Pact is directed against them, not|ample, are at this moment mur- 
because they endanger the inde-|dering Indonesians because they 
pendence or political integrity of want their independence. The 
their countries but because they British are fighting Malayans, and 
are the main obsiacie of making| holding half of Africa in thrall. The 
war in Europe and because in each|French are trying to crush Indo- 
country the Communists ficht for China. These are “our allies” in 


The Truth About the Atlantic Pact — 


GREENLAND 


—_ 


LABRADOR 


NORTH 


OCEAN 


a region. It covers the entire At-| 
Y* |lantic, the Pacific (through colo-. 
tal, no raw materials from colonies, ' nies), and Arctic, and by including 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


DOES THE PACT make refer- armed forces of some seven divi- | 


In fact,| sions up to date in western Europe. 


it is the first pact involving Euro- 
pean countries which does not spe-| group—the Britain, France and the |} 
cifically proclaim the objective of Benelux countries—have already 
‘security against the revival of Nazi decided to equip 36 divisions with- | 
aggression. 
Britain’s foreign minister, Ernest | 


18: | differs from the 


HOW DOES THE PACT affect 


ence to Germany? No. 
But five of the Atlantic Pact 


‘in two years, and Belgium has pro- 


That is a vital wav in which it;posed to double that. For this 


treaty of 1944, or the Anglo- | of arms will be needed 
Soviet treaty of 1942, or the pacts} That means either diverting the 
‘of mutual assistance among the | Shaky economies of western Eu- 


French-Soviet Purpose, at least ten billions worth | 


eastern European countries and |rope to arms production, with an 
ithe Soviet Union. ‘immensely increased burden on) 


>. ’ } 4 | 
And the reason is that western | the peoples involved, or a much 
Sreater program of arms from this. 
country, tremendously increasing | 
;an ally In this pact avainst the the burden on our people. 
! 


peoples of Europe and the Soviet | panseens 


‘Germany is implicitly viewed as 


6 of the Pact considers that any | 
‘armed attack upon “the occupa-| 
tion forces of any party in Europe” | 
will be a cause for war. That'{ 


. ° me 4. 
would mean fighting in Germany, | @@ 
and does anybody believe it would 


ee 
PRICES CUT 


on all 


PACKAGES 


to 


RUSSIA — ISRAEL 


and all other 
countries 


DUTIES PREPAID 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
Take Third Ave. “L" te 1é1 st St Station 


. CYpress 2-7300 
MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE 


Seftween 34th and 35th Streets 
MURRAY WILL 5-2468 


not involve Germans? Are the 


—_— 


western Germans expected to sit 
— while othérs fight on their BUY 
soil! 

Finally, it's perfectly plain that, YOUR 
the arms for western Europe will 
come from the Ruhr, now under 
the almost exclusive control of 


BEST BUY» STANDARD! 


The Answer to All 


the independence of their own 
lands. 

This is the major danger of the 
Atlantic ‘Paet: it. permits, encour- 
aves and organizes warfare against 
the peoples of western Europe. 
Article 4 says that the Atlantic Pact 
governments will consult together | 
“whenever, in the opinion of any | 
of them, the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security 
of any of them is threatened.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
admitted on March 18 that this 
article makes possible repeating in 
western Europe what has happened 
in Greece. That is one clue to the 
m°aning of this pact—arming the 
ruling classes of western Europe 
ar>nst their own peoples. 

If it were true that western Eu- 
rove feels insecure, then what 
would better guarantee its security 
tran a Peace Pact between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

What is better fer western Eu- 
rene: to be secured by an Amer- 
ican-Soviet alliance, which removes 
t'e danger of war, or to become 
the battlefield for civik wars 
and anti-Soviet wars? | 


> > c 


BUT THE PACT IS said to 
function as a regional agreenjent 
w sin the: United Nations? 

«rue, but in words only. Actu- 
ally, the Pact supersedes the United 
Nations. It forms a bloc within 
the UN that practically scraps that 


‘the Pact. 


U. S. steel barons. Western Ger- 
man economy, under Nazi leader- 
ship and man-power is a basis for 
this Pact’s plans. 


More than that, the interpreta- 
tion given by Belgium’s foreign 
minister, Paul Henri-Spaak, is si¢v- 
nificant. He said on March 18 r 2 : 
that “consultations between the) HOW ABOUT RE-ARMA- 
signatories could also take place| MENT? 
in. case of an incident eccurring| Article 3 specifically provides for 
OUTSIDE the geographical areas | developing the “individual and col- 
of the Pact, if one of the parties lective capacity to resist armed at- 
considered its security involved.” tack” of the member states. In 
(N. Y. Times, March 19) ‘other words, they will re-arm. 


In other words, this is a pact. As a starter, it is expected that 
of colonial powers, expecting to use one and a half to two billion dol- 
it to suppress the colonial peoples Jars will be proposed by President 
now and im the future. bring western Europe’s’ existing 
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Alterations Free 


LAST 93"/0 (FF On All 


CALL Overcoats 


117 STANTON STREET 


Wy, 


Your 


Above the Flees, the dimin- 
utive TIDY ...a new kind 
of above-the-floor cleaner. 


Housecleaning Needs 


On the Fleer, the distin- 
guished TALL... 
perfect for rug cleaning. 


DY TALL 
w attachments lel 802 
Model AVT 160 - $39.95 


F $39.95 


de 
™..07 
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Tidy, the 7% pound cleaning wonder that 
slings over your shoulder by an adjustable 
strap. Complete set of light-weight attach- 
ments clean upholstery, lamps, draperies— 
dust floors, walls, stairs—spray insecticides 
and light lacquers. 

Tall, a marvel of ease and efficiency—cleans 
rugs to prefection. Handle locks in position 
for easy under-furniture and rug-edge clean- 
ing. Easy-to-empty, accordion-top bag. 
They're the “PERFECT PAIR’’—right tor 
all your housecleaning needs. Other G-E up- 
right cleaners can also be bought in com- 
bination with the Tidy. 


SEE THEM TODAY AT 


STANDARD BRAND oisras. 


143 FOURTH AVENUE (nr. 14th St.), N. Y. 3, .N. Y. 
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organization. The UN Charter per- . a’ ere Geer : 
~pecepaanaualncera - Sears toe | ae 
North A Pact doesn’t cover : ) Jenssen Say 
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Viva Franco’ Says Pamphlet 


-Speliman 


By George Morris 


Ok’d, Distributed 


Cardinal Francis Spellman who led the hysterical campaign of “liberty-loving” peo- 
ple in support of the confessed traitor Cardinal Mindszenty, himself recently approved 
as church censor a pamphlet on Spain that ended with the words. “Viva Franco.” The 


Cardinal’s imprimatur (or appro- 
val) given on Sept. 30, 1948, is 
On a pamphlet issued by the 
Paulist Press, principal publishers 


of the New York Archdiocese, } 


entitled “Spain and the World 


Today” by the Right Reverend 
Msgr. Arthur H. Ryan, a professor 


of Queens College in Ireland. 
- An impassioned appeal for in- 
clusion of Franco Spain in the 


Marshall Plan and the North At- 
lantic anti-Soviet military pacts 
now shaping up, the pamphlet 
also bristles with anti-Semitic 
passages. Its publication throws 
more light on the hierarchy 
through whose vast machinery it 
is being distributed to men and 
women of Catholic faith. 


The millions of American Cath- 
olics, however, are no more re- 
sponsible for having a pro-Franco 
label pinned upon them than they 
were for suffering disgrace when 


the Cardinal personally led scab / 
gravediggers through picket lines | 


of Calvary Cemetery strikers. 

There could be no _ possible 
question of the Cardinal’s 100 per- 
cent support for every line in the 
pamphlet’s 47 pages. 

THE HIERARCHY’S thinking 
on the subject of fascism and 
Franco Spain is especially impor- 
tant for organized labor because 
- the Vatican* State’s influence is 
very great in top CIO circles. 
Nevertheless, the Portland conven- 
tion of the CIO even in its right 


wing foreign policy resolution, re- 
solved that: 


“We reaffirm CIO policy of 
opposing recognition of, or assist- 
ance by our government, to fascist 
Franco Spain.” 


The same convention passed a 
resolution on “protection of De- 
mocracy that unequivocally con- 
demned all forms of anti-Semitism 
and every form of race bias. The 
Franco government is notoriously 
anti-Semitic. 

The pamphlet, its cover espe- 


cially designed with Franco’s yel- 
low and red colors, is an attempt 
to brighten somewhat the sewer 
of fascism that is the government 
of Spain today. However, in the 
course of defending Franco, Msgr. 
Ryan makes several admissions: 


“The Franco regime is nakedly 
and unashamedly a dictatorship. 
It is not indeed, and it is vital to 
remember the point, a totalitarian 
dictatorship after the Communist 
or Nazi models. It could not be, 
for the dictator himself is a devout 
and practicing Catholic, whose 
devotion to the teachings of the 
Church not even his enemies have 
dared to impugn.” 

The cleric follows the “third 
force” line of Wall Street’s friends 
throughout the world today by 
deliberately likening the democ- 
racies of the Soviet Union and the 
east European lands to Nazi Ger- 
many. He doesn’t cite the slightest 
evidence to back his slander upon 
the Communit-led governments, 


but he does flatfootedly endors@ 


fascism, provided the dictator is a 
“practicing Catholic” and, presum- 
ably, that his executioners and in- 
quisitors too, are “practicing Cath- 
dlics.” 

With that little gap bridged, 
Cardinal Spellman’s authority on 


Spain qualifies Franco for the 
“middle road” as follows: 

“The emphasis today is more 
and more on organic democracy 
with a Christian basis, as against 


the totalitarian of the right or left.” | 


After lauding Spain because. it 
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The Franco régime -is nakedly and unashamedly a dic- 
tatorship. It is not indeed, and it is vital to remember the 
point, a totalitarian dictatorship after the Communist and Nazi 
models. It could not be, for the a 
we whose devotion to the teaching of the 

u not even ies have dared to impugn. _Conse 
cacceill 20 Retinal etal - 


Nihil Obstet: Jou M. A. Frans, STD. 


Censor Librorum. 


imprimatur: ma Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 


Archbishop of New York. 
New York, September 30, 1948. 


atholics then were not the men to stand by in helpless indig- 
nation and watch their faith being insulted and mocked by a 
handful of Spanish renegades who believed in nothing but the 
inhuman theories of a nineteenth-century es 
— — or a nineteenth-centurv Russian bandit calle 
1 | : 


el Bakunin. 


' values of the West. Instead of being sulkily ostracized she 
should be welcomed as the nation which, first among the na- 
tions of the world, had the foresight to understand the Com- 
munist menace, and the courage to conquer it. So, in spite of 
any criticism I have felt bound to make, I must end by join- 
ing with ; OV of Spain in the c * Arribe pana , and, 
as long as the Communist menace remaims, even in the cry 


—Yiva Franco!” 


TELL-TALE QUOTES from the pamphlet approved and dis- 
tributed by Cardinal Spellman reveal the anti-Semitic and pro- 
fascist character of the document. 


LAFAYETTE’S DESCENDANT 
DEFENDS COMMUNIST LEADERS 


A descendant of Lafayette, the French nobleman who helped 
George Washington win the American Revolution, has spoken up in 
defense of the twelve American Communist leaders, now on trial 
in Foley Square. 

He is Gilbert de Chambrun, a progressive Catholic, and deputy 
for Lozere. De Chambrun, as a member of the Lafayette family, is 
automatically an honorary citizen of the United States. 

Writing to the “French Committee for the Defense of the 
Twelve,” as reported in “L’Humanite” for Feb. 18, the French 
political leader says: 

“In the so-called western world, the dignity of the human 
personality is invoked at every turn. 

“But twelve American’ citizens, perfectly honorable and dis- 
interested men, are presently being persecuted for the crime of 
opmion. 

“Having read the manifesto of Karl Marx, and having decided, 
as he did, that the capitalist system is the source of injustice and 
wars, they wish to replace it in their country by a more just society 
in which the exploitation of man by man will have dijsappeared. 
They have said this, and repeated it publicly. 

“Oh, what a crime! For this reason, they are threatened with 
prison. And they are indicted by a jury composed of agents of Big 
Business, that is to say, of the 150 companies which, according to a 
report of a committee named by the late President Roosevelt, had 
realized twelve billion dollars profits while American soldiers were 
dying. ... 

“The verdict is known in advance. But I am one of those who 


believes that the American people has not yet said its last word.” 
a 


India Gov’t Orders 
‘Loyalty’ Purge 
NEW DELHI.—The Indian 


Government has issued orders to 
purge Communists and other “sub-| § 
versive’ elements from its admin- 
istrative services. 
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a unique gift once a 
year—send oranges 


1845 Broadway (60 St.), N. Y.. 23, N.Y. 
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PARIS (ALN).—A committee 
here has invited labor unions, 
democratic organizations and 
leading writers and scholars in all 
countries to participate in a World 
Congress of Fighters for Peace to 
be held in Paris beginning April 
20. 

The call for a World Congress 
of “representatives of the millions 
of men and women who can only 
abhor war’ was signed, among 
others, by Prof. Fredegic Joliot- 
Curie, head of the French Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Explaining his support of the 
congress. Joliot-Curie said he be- 
lieves that preparations for an 
anti-Soviet war are being engi- 
neered by a small but powerful 
minority which wants to “safe- 
guard its privileges and tempo- 
rarily elude the consequences of 
an insane economic system.” 

“These men delude themselves, 
or rather pretend to,” Joliot-Curie 
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Wallace Radio Talk 
On Atlantic Pact 


Henry A. Wallace will deliver a 
nation-wide half-hour broadcast on 
the North Atlantic Military Al- 


liance Siinday, March 27, 1:30- 


2:00 p.m. EST over the Columbia: 
Broadcasting System network. 
The facilities of the network 
were offered Mr. Wallace after 
he had requested time to reply to 
Secretary of State Acheson who 
broadcast a defense of the alliance 
vast Friday. 
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Atom Scientist Signs Call 
For Peace Meeting in Paris 


said, “as to the possibility of a 
lightning war through their al- 
leged superiority based on the 
atomic weapon. The main dan- 
get lies in the fact that millions of 
men and women are not yet aware 
of the menace involved in war 
preparations against the Soviet 
Union. We must drive back the 
war danger by joining the world 
peace congress.” 
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-Yugosla 


DISHES 
FOR A 


Lunchtime 
THRILL 


Tired of the same old menusT 
Here, just off the Times Square 
area, you'll find exotic, authentic 
Yugoslav luncheon dishes ... 
different specials each day of 
the week. 


MONDAY 
Sarma Banat Village 
Rarnjichi Belgrade 


TUESDAY 

Chicken Saute with Risotte Adria 

Chevapchichi Peasant Style 

WEDNESDAY 

Carniolian Sausage with Savoy 
Cabbage or Sourkraut 

Tripe Liburnia 

THURSDAY 

Veal Cutlet Dalmatiene 

Filled Peppers Slavonia 

FRIDAY 

Squids with Potatoes Literal 
Istra 

Petted Steak Croatia 

SATURDAY 

Roast Fresh Ham with Browned 
Potatoes and Sourkraut 

Breaded Spring 
Slevenia 

SUNDAY 

Tarkey Zagreb Style 

Veal Cutlet with Dalmatiaa 
Dumplings 


Entrees from 85c 


Yugoslav-American Home 
405 West 41st Street 


Bar and Restaurant open 
daily and Sunday from 
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student at 


New York University, Walter 


Greenfield, 19, is believed to be 
the youngest person invited to 


address the Society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists at the annual 
meeting of the New York 
branch. He is scheduled to re- 
port on his original research on 
“Bacterium Violaceum,” a group 
of organisms which produce a 
purple pigment. 
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‘:workers did not‘initiate ‘the action 


SUNDAY, MARCH 27, 1949 = 


UE Challenges 


Inaction 


By Bernard Burton 

With the economic clouds dark- 
ening over the nation, the United 
Electrical Workers, CIO’s third 
largest affibiate, last week became 
the first major labor. organization 
publicly to propose steps to coun- 
ter the rise in unemployment. The 
roposals were contained in a 
Lotter ‘to President Truman from 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, UE president, 
published in the UE News. 

Fitzgerald disputed the govern- 
ment’s top estimate of 3,500,000 
unemployed, showing that “there 
are @t least 4,800,000 jobless to- 
day in America.” Fitzgerald 
added: “The UE’s correction -of 


| The Journal of Commerce — 
agound. ; . | 
| / That is now changing. We have 
‘been eating caviar; now, we have 
, to. xet back to meat and potatoes. 


THE FRENCH QUEEN’S 
classic “Let ‘em eat cake!” finds 
its peer in this Wall Street news- 
papers cry of “Back to po- 
tatoes!” , 


Nixon. 
UE’s estimate as one which would 
“muddy the waters.” 

The argument, however, is not 
merely a matter of statistics. True, 
the UE showed that the U. S. 
Census Bureau’s methods did not 
include such groups as 268,000 
workers listed as “temporarily” out 
of work; 450,000 who were work- 
ing less than 15 hours a week; 
800000 who wanted jobs but saw 
no a of getting them. 

The nub of the matter was 
stated in Fitzgerald’s letter to the 
President: “The UE believes that 
it is very wrong, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the government to 
attempt to ‘look the other way’ 
and fail to deal directly with the 
unemployment issue. We feel this 
strongly, first, because there is to- 
day hardship and insecurity for 
at least 14,000,000 Americans be- 
cause of unemployment; and sec- 
ondly, because unemployment it- 
self has an accelerating depressin 
effect on the economy.” | 

BUT WHILE Ruttenberg was 
still trying to polish the fool's gold 


the official figures establishes the 
fact that there is today a mass un-| 
employment problem in our coun- 
try.” 

The UE’s recognition of the ap- 
pearance of mass unemployment, 
however, was in contrast to the 
official outlook of national GIO 
which still persists in pooh-pooh- 
ing any unemplyoment problem. 
The CIO News first took notice 
of rising joblessness only two: 
weeks ago, and, at that accepted 
the government figures at face 
value. It also sided publicly with 
government and stated Big Busi-' 
ness views that present unemploy- 
ment is merely a temporary phase. 

THE RESULT of the CIO posi- 
tion, based on the quickly fading 
view that the cold war budget 
means jobs, is not only a failure 
to recognize the existence of mass 
unemployment; it also means a 
refusal to press with any vigor for 
a program to meet the problem, 
a program that would help both 
employed and unemployed. 

That was why the employers’ 
newspaper, The Journal of Com- 
merce, greeted the letter from 
CIO’s 1esearch director, Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, to UE’s Russ 


Brewery Union 
To Weigh Strike 


Strike action against New York 
brewery employers will be taken 
up Sunday, March 27, at a meet- 


ing of seven locals of the CIO 
United Brewery Workers at Ridge- 
wood Grove Arena, Brooklyn. 
With the present union contract 
expiring Thursday midnight, union 
leaders have charged that negotia- 
tions thus far have proved fruitless. 


-Paul O’Dwyer, counsel for the 
Joint Executive Board of the union, 
said the meeting would act on a 
proposal to request strike permis- 
‘sion of the international union, in 
‘accordance with the organization's 
constitution. It was expected the 
international would approve such 
action, in contrast to the strike 
five months ago when it opposed 


of capitalist prosperity, facts were 
again piling up last week to show 
that the economy. was ‘still sliding 
downhill with the bottom not yet 
in sight. . 

First, was the disclosure that 
Administration experts were sec- 


Ruttenberg deplored the! 


Union Acts In Grow 


retly engaged in what the Wall 
Street Journal called a “hush-hush 
project” to meet “recession.” Pro- 
posals revealed thus far include 
the dumping of “surpluses” in al- 
ready impoverished Marshall Plan 
countries and “work-sharing plans 
(ala Hoover). 

Then there was the worried un- 
derstatement by Ewen Clague, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, that if there is no “sharp 
rise” in employment by June, “it 
will mean quite a recession.” 

And add things like these: 
Weekly business failures have top- 
ped the highest figures since 1942. 
New York City department store 
sales ran 18 percent below one 
year ago as of March 19. Steel 
industry leaders see a drop in busi- 
ness in the latter part of the year. 
Exports dropped three billion dol- 
lars in one year. 


The facts speak for all labor} 


taking a common position with the 
UE’s program, which includes: 


® An inter-departmental com- 
mittee on unemployment in Wash- 


ington to deal with emergency! 


plans for public works, relief, im- 
proved statistical. information, for- 
eign policy, etc. 

© Immediate Congressional 
emergency appropriations for 
grants-in-aid to states for public 


April 4th Peace 
Meeting to 


Hear Wallace 


Henry Wallace will speak at 
an anti-Fianco, anti-war meeting 
Monday evening, April 4, at 
Manhattan Center, 34 Street and 
Sth Ave.—The meeting is not 
this Monday, as a note on page 
7 of this week’s magazine sec- 
tion ‘of The Worker incorrectly 
states. 


The meeting was called by 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee to protest the State 
Department's announced plan to 
bring Hitler's Spanish ally, 
Franco, into the United Nations. 

Wallace will speak on “Peace 
and the Fight for a Free Spain.” 

]. Alvarez del Vayo, wartime 
minister of Republican Spain, 
will report on the guerrillas who 
are fighting Franco. 

Oscar Lange, Polish diplomat, 
will speak on “The United Na- 
tions and Spain.” 


I. F. Stone, journalist, will dis- 
cuss the State Department’s 
role in Spain. Dr. Edward K. 
Barsky, chairman of the — 
Anti-Fascist group, will be chair- 
man. 


India Gov't Kills 
8 Demonstrators 


BOMBAY, India,—Eight persons 
were killed and 25 _ injured 
Wednesday when police fired on a 
crowd trying to prevent the re- 
moval of grain from a government 
warehouse in the Ahmednagar dis- 
trict, it was officially announced. 


} 


Asks Driscoll 
Aid ‘Trenton 6’ 


Ewart Guinier, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO United Public| 
Workers, Friday wrote to New 
Jersey Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, re- 
cipient of the Thomas Jefferson 
award for fighting racial bias, de- 
manding that he intervene in the 
case of the Trenton Six to block a 
“Northern Scottsboro” frameup. 

Guinier. recalled to Gov. Dris- 
coll that none of the six Negroes, 
convicted of murder, were at the 
scene of the crime at the time it 


Goodrich Firm 
Locks Out 
5,000 Workers 


AKRON, O. (UP).—Five thou- 
sand B. F. Goodrich Co. workers 
were laid off Friday and Company 
officials said another 7,000 may be 
laid off Monday unless a dispute 
over the three-day disciplinary 
suspension of one employe is set- 
tled.. 


No reason was given for the dis- 
ciplinary action, but 265 fellow 
workers in the calendar room, a 
stock preparing unit, walked out 
in protest. 


DETROIT.—A labor dispute in 
a supplier plant idled 16,700 auto 


ployes ‘of the Chrysler Corp.., 
| After a strike of 2,700 CIO 
United Auto Workers at the Mid- 


ler laid off 15,000 employes. 


the rank and file drivers’ strike 
against speedup. 

Since then the rank and file 
strike leaders have won official’ 
leadership of the New York locals. 

This . time, inside production 
workers as well ‘as drivers will take 
actioh on the strike proposal. In 
the rank and file strike, rom inside 


but gave support to the drivers. 


JOHN’S 


RESTAURANT 


fortable spot. Italian-American kitehen @ Im- 
ported and Domestic Wines @ 302 E. 12th St., 
NYO. GRamercy 5-9581 @ John Pucciatti, Prop. 


when you dine eut, 
choose a quict, com- 


8 West 47th Street 
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| OFFICE AND MIMEQ SUPPLIES | 


Gensup Stationery Co. 


LUxemburg 2-0967-8 — 


41 East 14th Street 


happened, as was brought out dur-| 


workers Friday, most of them em-| 


land Steel Products Corp., Chrys-} 


works to fill developing employs 
ment gaps, with special attention 
to rural electrification and piiblie 
power projects. 

® Federalization and .increasing 
the coverage and benefits of: un- 
employment compensation. 

® A deficiency appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the Unemploye 
ment Compensation Service. 

® “Economic legislation,” ine 
cluding the $1 minimum wage 
public housing, extended soci 
security, public health and: rent 
control. Immediate repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law “to strengthe 
the bargaining power of ‘unions, 


—, 


READER 


FRIENDS! 


Send your greeting today 
to The Worker, 50 E. 
13th St., New York 3, 


em. 7-751 18 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


A FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 
CHARTERED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


As ef December 31, 1948 


(Synopsis of the Annual Statement Filed with the Various Insurance Departments) 


LL the benefit funds of the International Workers Order 

are in an excellent financial condition. This means that 

the insurance benefits of our members, the funds they have 

-entrusted to us for their protection and the protection of 
their families, are today more secure than ever before. 


protect your family’s welfare in our Order. Write for in- 
formation on our life insurance plans and sick benefits. The 
IWO is a people's fraternal organization and our low-cost, 
non-profit rates and our benefits are designed to meet the 
needs of the working family. 


Safeguarding our members’ benefits and improving our 
mutual aid services always has been and is today the primary 
task and function of the Order. 


We are proud of our record. If you are not a member 
of the IWO you will surely want to know how you can 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


x « 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserves on Membership Certificates 
This amount, with interest and future premiums, 
is reserved to meet all benefit obligations as 


they become due. ” 


Contingency Reserve 
Voluntary provisions by the General Council 
to strengthen legal reserves. 


Death and Disability Claims Unpaid 
This represents claims reported and in process of 
payment, claims where documents are incomplete 
or beneficiaries have not been located as yet, | 


Minors and Beneficiaries Trust Accounts 
Consisting of separate accounts deposited in a 
savings bank to the credit of beneficiaries./ 


Junior Graduation Dividend 
Declared in 1948; payable in 1949. 
be Other Liabilities 7 12,584.68 
$5,376,603 53 Unpaid bills, dues paid in advance, ete. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


$3,856,674.54 
Unassigned Funds 1,519,928.99 
Consisting of general fund and surplus of benefit 
funds over and above the required legal and 
voluntary reserves. 


ASSETS 


CASH:’ , 
Balance in banks, trust companies and in office § 540,777.85 


including Minors’ and Beneficiaries’ Trust Fund 
in the amount of $126,335.23. 


BONDS: 
Consisting of United States Government Bonds 4,619,876.94 
in the amount of $2,128,081.57; State and ' : 
Municipal Bonds, $2,467,876.37 and Miscellane- 
ous Bonds, $23,919.00. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Comprising 21 mortgages—all on amortized basis 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Ledger Assets 
Non-Ledger Assets 


$2,826,241.00 


700,000.00 


182,513.63 


180,789.43 


1,263.41 126,335.23 


114,913.66 


- 9,000.00 
$5,457 621.29 
81,017.76 


Gross Assets 
Less: Assets Not Admitted 


Ques 


TOTAL. ADMITTED ASSETS 


Total to Balance with Admitted Assets $5,376,603.53 


x KK «K 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $115,000,000.00 


Tetal Benefits Paid te Date 13,000,000.00 


Insurance Membership, Adult & Juvenile 169,676 
Secial Membership 2,234 


i71,910 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. — ORegon 53-5700 ™- 
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He Speaks for You, Too 


PEACE — or atomic war? 
The Bill of Rights — or fascist tyranny? 
Forward to a better life — or back to the breadlines? 


These are the biggest issues facing our country today. 
These are the issues at stake in the trial of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. 

In his opening statement to the jury, which we pub- 
lish in this issue, Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 

| Communist Party, declared that 
they cannot be decided in any court 
of law. 


But in a New York federal court, 
eleven leaders of the Communist 
Party are being prosecuted for their 
belief that these issues can be de- 
cided by, and for, the people. 


The twelfth, William Z. Foster, 
68-year-old Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, is absent because of 
serious illness. | 


William Z. Foster is being tried 
in absentia—AND SO ARE 
YOU. 


Your bread and butter, your free- 

dom of speech, your trade union, the future of your chil- 
dren — all are bound up with what is happening in this 
New York court. : 

* 


| EUGENE DENNIS 


EUGENE DENNIS and the Communist leaders who 
are the defendants in this political heresy trial are defend- 
ing YOU. They defend peace — YOUR right to oppose the 
bipartisan preparations for Wall Street's atomic war. 
, In defending the democyatic rights of the Communist 
Party, they defend YOUR democratic rights — YOUR right 
to resist the rise of fascism-in our country. 


In defending the legal existence of the Communist 
Party, these eleven men defend YOUR living standards — 
now threatened by the developing economic crisis. 


In defending the principles of scientific socialism, these 
Communist leaders defend YOUR right to believe in and - 
work for social progress, for socialism. 


YOU ARE getting a speedy, but not a fair trial. 


You are not getting a fair trial because no jury of 12 
can decide what 12,000,000 times 12 Americans must be- 
lieve in, advocate, and do. | 


You are not getting a fair trial because the jury sys- 
tem in this case is controlled by Big Business and is stack- 
ed against you. 


You are not getting a fair trial because the judge is 
prejudiced against you—and does not conceal his prejudice 
from the jury. | 
- 


YOU ARE NOT getting a fair trial-BUT YOU ARE 
GETTING A CHANCE TO DEFEND YOURSELF. 


The 11 Communist leaders in the courtroom, and their 
attorneys, are making an able and militant fight for you. 


Eugene Dennis is representing himself and YOU. 


Dennis saw that he could not leave the defense of the 
Communist Party and of YOUR democratic rights, to at- 
torneys—however able and distinguished. 


YOU cannot leave your defense to Dennis and his co- 
defendants. 


You, too, must defend yourself and quickly, for every 
day courts. ) % 


. Defend yourself by taking the issues in this case to 
your shop-mates and neighbors, your trade union, church, 
and fraternal organization. 


Convince the jury of 12,000,000 times 12 that outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party would give a green light to the 
Wall Street program of economic crisis, fascism and world 
war. 


. Defend peace, the Bill of Rights and social progress— 
gefend .YOURSELF iby helping the Communist leaders 
defend YOUI. on” yo c% iat 
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THEY PROTEST 
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UNION-BUSTING BY THE ARMY 


These stewardesses and seamen parade through the waterfront in New York’s Chelsea area in 
a protest march against the Army's plan to take over ten big C-4 merchant ships and break the unions. 
During the week Secretary of Defense Forrestal’s plainclothesmen broke up a sitdown strike onsthe 
SS Marine Jumper of the Moore-McCormack Line. 


Many who read the Worker are 
workers. Many of you are not} 
members of the Communist Party. 
As a reader of this paper you know 
something about the Communist 
Party. You are certainly not afraid 
of it. You can see by the ferocious 
attacks they make on it that the 
bosses are afraid of what the Com- 
munist Party stands for. They are 
doing everything in their power, 
through the press, the radio, 
thought control trials and suppres- 


sive bills to drive a wedge be- 
tween workers and the Commu- | 
nist Party, to prevent workers | 
from listening to the Communists. 
They scream “foreign agent” and 
“spy and rave about what a won- 
derful system capitalism is. 


For them—sure! But the experi- 
ence of most workers do not con- 
vince them that this is true. The 
average worker has an instinctive 
distrust of the boss, The I.W.W. 
used to say:—“Find out what the 
boss wants you to do and then— 
don't do it!” 

The clas$ struggle is clear, no 
mistake about it—in a coal town, | 
in a one-industry city, like Pitts- 
burgh, Lawrence, Mass., or Detroit, 
where the press, the politicians. 
even the pulpit are openly on the 
bosses’ side, bought and paid for, 
and the workers know it. Where 
there is monopoly control, absen- 
tee ownership, and mass produc- 
sion, t he exploitation of the worker 
is inescapably evident, as in a 
steel plant, a textile mill, a coal 
mine, or in a packinghouse. Profits 
zoom sky-high and wages are cut 
to the bone by speed-up, part time 
jobs, high prices. 

The fear of unemployment 
gnaws at the vitals of the workers 
today. Another -depression looms. 


Thousands are laid off. “Who will 
be next?” haunts the worker at the 
machine. Savings are gone. The 
wolf of poverty is at the family’s 
door: 

Sure, it’s a wonderful system for 
the Fords, Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Duponts, Wilsons, and the other 
sixty families. Its a great life, 
money rolling in, no work, no 
worry, no fear for their kids, own- 
ing everything necessary ‘ for all! 


America to live, making their pro- 


fits out of the labor of American 
workers. They'll fight, tooth and 
toe nail, framé-ups, thugs, tear gas, 
atom bombs—whatever is at hand, 
to keep what they ve got, as long 
as they can. The _ slave-owners 
fought, the feudal lords fought, 
now the capitalist class is desper- 
ately fighting to hang on to their 
evil system. : 


+ 

BUT WHY should the worker 
be a sucker to keep up their sys- 
tem? Will the modern worker for- 
ever be doped by words—like free 
enterprise, prosperity, collabora- 
tion of management and _ labor, 
richest country in the world, etc.? 
No, thousands of workers are wak- 
ing up today, cutting through the 
fog of lies. They want answers, the 
right answers, to their questions. 

That's why in the midst of the 
fiercest redbaiting campaign, 37,- 
000 of you, new readers, decided 
to subscribe to this paper. You 
wanted to read a paper that wasnt 
a bosses’ house organ. You wanted 


to know the real news of workers 
struggles and their progress, here 
and around the world. You were 
not afraid. You wanted to know 
about the Communist Party. 

Capitalism has no answers to 
solve your problems. “Has the 
Communist Party?” you ask. We, 
who are members, answer, “Yes! 
it has!” Not only in theory but in 
action. 

The Communist Party is a fight- 
ing party. At the helm of our par- 
ty is a great leader of the Amer- 


ican working class—William ZZ. 


‘Foster. He is the personification of 


our fighting principles, which are 


Gurley Flynn Urges Workers 
To Join Communist Party 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, member of the National Com-’ 
mittee of the Communist Party, this week appealed to Ameri- 
can workers to join the Communist Party. Her appeal follows: 


now on trial, in a framed-up 
thought control proceedings before 
a hand-picked jury at Foley 
Square. In a membership drive in 
his honor,—the Foster Party 
Building Campaign, from March 
5 to May 15, we have pledged to 
bring 5,000 industrial workers in- 
to the Communist Party. Are you 
going to be one of them?, What do 
you say? : 
: * 

OUR MEMBERSHIP is very 
enthusiastic about this. Weve got 
wonderful people in our party. 
Youll be proud to be one of them. 
They have discussed it already. in 
all districts amd in hundreds of 
clubs. They are eager to win these 
5,000 new members. What better 
answer to the redbaiters? 

We are not mechanically setting 
quotas from the national office. 
The estimated figures are decided 
where they plan to ask you to join 
the party. There is a wonderful 


jnot fail’ either, if 
yourself, 


spirit of confidence everywhere, 
which is entirely justified. For in- 
stance, Michigan is certain they 
can bring in 300 auto workers; 
Illinois figures 350 steel, packing, 
and other workers; Pennsylvania 
will go after miners, steel workers 
electrical workers; New England 
will concentrate on textile: and on 
the Pacific coast it will be lumber, 
maritime, aircraft, ete. New York 
which has a tremendous industrial 
area upstate, as well as in the city, 
expects to recruit 2,500. That gives 
you some idea of our sights. They 
are all realizable. 


Frankly, we believe our first 
appeal should go to you, Worker 
readers who are not yet party 
members. You are closest to us, 
You are friends and sympathizers, 
You must understand how importe 
ant it is to have a strong Commue 
nist Party in these stormy days, 
Many of you contribute to the Dee 
fense Fund. You attend our masg 
meetings. You read our literature, 

This is not the hour to delay, 
The struggle for peace, for civil 
rights, for labor rights, against 
war, depression, fascism—is tod 
acute today. You, militant workers, 
who are in the thick of these 
struggles, need the Communist 
Party and it needs you. Wheré 
elsé is there for you to go? Foster 
never failed the workers. You cane 
you would be 
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As We See It 


The Latest Invention for 3 
Side-Tracking Socialist Thinking 


World of Labor 


‘Viva Franco,’ Says Pamphlet 
OkKed, Distributed by Spellman 


a4 


(Continued from Page 5) 
“fought and won... the battle against Commu- 
nist domination,” Msgr. Ryan writes “it is high 
time that the end should be put to the major 
stupidity—the exclusion of Spain from the Mar- 
shall Plan and from the project of a United Eu- 
rope.” He concludes the pamphlet: 

“So, in spite of any criticism I have felt bound 
to make, I must join with all lovers of Spain in 
the cry ‘Arriba Espana’; and 
and as long as the Communist 
menace remains, even in the 


> > 


cry, ‘Viva Franco. 

Spellman’s pamphlets try 
to cultivate the reader's favor 
for Franco’s fascism because 
it has its source in a “good 
fascism”—the Mussolini vari- 
ety. Here’s how Franco's Fa- 
lange is described: 

“It began with an interest 
in Italian fascism in the twen- 
ties; and its first apostle was 
Ernesto Jiminez Caballero. . 
firm believer in a Latin European bloc, with 
Catholic Rome as its center. For Nordic Europe 


he had nothing but contempt.” 
* 


THE ANTI-SEMITISM in the pamphlet is 
not alone in its suport of an anti-Semitic regime. 
Msgr. Ryan tries to justify Franco's fascism with 
a claim that he saved Spain from a “menace” that 
runs back to the earliest stages in the rise of 
Spain’s working-class movement. Spanish Cath- 
olics,. he writes, were determined not to tolerate 
“renegades who believed in nothing but the in- 
human theories of a 19th century German Jew 


called Karl Marx.” In another passage the cleric 


again attacks Marx as the “son of a Jewish lawyer.” 

The Ryan pamphlet which Cardinal Spell- 
man’s Archdiocese is distributing through the 
churches also gives some idea of the hierarchy's 
concept of the “religious freedom” that the de- 
fenders of Mindszenty prattle about so much. 
The -strongly Catholic “Basques and Catalans, so 
devout to their language and culture, are refused 
their traditional ‘fueros.’ Their language is not per- 
mitted to be used in newspapers, yot taught in the 
schools; an attempt was even made to prohibit it in 


teaching the catechism,” writes Ryan. 

He continues that “there are only about 5,000 
Protestants in Spain. They enjoy freedom of wor- 
ship; it is simply a lie and a libel to say that they 
do not. But they are not allowed to hold proces- 
sions, nor—which is more serious—are they al- 
lowed the freedom of the press.” 

“I had another disconcerting indication from 
the lips of a bishop in Madrid, who defended a 
primary school regulation according to which 
every child is made to learn Catholic doctrine.” 

Nevertheless, concluded Spellman’s. authority 

on Spain, “one cannot help fearing that when 
the Franco regime ends—as one day it must for 
mo regime is permanent that is bound up with 
the life and health of one man—the Church will 
be the first to suffer.” This, adds the priest, is 
regrettable, because Franco's “religious treedom” 
tends to “stabilize what Pius XI called the scandal 
of the 19th century—the loss of faith among the 
working classes of Europe.” 
_ Franco is the Vatican’s apostle for the sort of 
“stabilization of the faith” it wants in the world. 
The most vicious dictatorship, the most ruthless 
murderer of working-class leaders, anti-Semitism, 
— even the, revival of the Inquisition — go with the 
publishers of the Ryan pamphlet provided, of 
course, “the dictator himself is a devout and prac- 
ticing Catholic.” And provided above all else, he 
is a champion against the “Communist menace.” 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


_ The Worker will pay a nominal fee for 
.\ all short stories accepted for publication. 


Address rifsnuscripts to: The Worker 


Short Story Editor, $5 


E. 12 St, New 


York 3, N. Y. ~ 
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_. Caballero was a 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


[twas INTERESTING to note that the mis-called 
“Americans for Intellectual Freedom” (which really 
should be called Americans AGAINST Intellectual Free- 
dom, headed by Trotzkite fellow trav- gage 

eler Sidney Hook, dug up as its main in- Fe 

tellectual figure to attack the great Cul- 


tural Peace meeting—T. S. Eliot. 
Eliot’s statement was that the Con- 


ference, which is struggling for peace, is 
“an attempt to demoralize intellectural 


and moral integrity everywhere.” 
This is the same Eliot who is the 


foremost anti-Semite and propagandizer 
for the Nazi racial line in “Western” cul- 


ture, ees 
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TOWN TALK 


Strange Victory, the movie expose of racial persecution in 
America, will open-a week’s engagement at the City Theatre in 
town on Wednesday, April 27. 

Strange Victory narrators are Alfred Drake, Muriel Smith and 
Gary Merril. _The cast includes Virgil Richardson, Cathy Mc- 
Gregor, Sophie Maslow and Jack Henderson. The film was writ- 
ten, directed and edited by Leo Hurwitz; Saul Levitt wrote the 
narration and the musical score was composed by Dave Diamond. 
The orchestra was conducted by Lehman Engel. 

Strange Victory was last shown at the Ambassador Theatre 
several months ago and has been the subject of a great deal of 
controversy because of its powerful and persuasive treatment of 
discriminatory practices against minority groups. It points up the 
development of Nazism and asks the question whether we in Amer- 
ica are headed down the same road. With special emphasis on 
the plight of the Negro in this country, it also illmuinates the prob- 
lems here of Jews and Catholics... . 

€ € ® 


The above-named Negro star, Muriel Smith, by the way, will 
be featured in a London legit musical review titled Sauce Tartare, 
which opens April 18. If it clicks there, plans are to bring it to 


the States... . 
Serge Koussevitzky will visit Israel to conduct the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra from Feb. 15 to March 15 of next year.... 


From Frank Skully, who let’s go with some Hollywood Kine- 
matic definitions: 

Kinephantom:* A false appraisal of the direction of a moving 
object. Familiar illusion where picture-goers observe the wheels 
of a covered-wagon in 4 western turning in the opposite direction 
to the actual motion. Even more common when seen on windmill 

This phantom helps the illusion that people like 


‘vanes at —_ 
Robert Taylor, Alan Ladd, Errol Flynn and Tyrone Power could 


fight their way out of a paper bag. 

Kinetic Energy: Capacity for doing work which a body pos- 
sesses due to its motion. Theory that any picture dealing with the 
Santa Fe, Chisholm or Oregon trail can’t fail, because it moves and 
the actors look as if they are working. _ 

Kolytic Reaction: Checking or preventing the reaction to a 
stimulus. Western stars who get their faces slapped by trollops 
and never bat an eye, but shoot perfect strangers on sight because 

get between them and the light in a poker game... . 

oe am 


the Italian composer, while visiting in France, learned 
of wealthy admirers planned to have a statue erected 


will it cost?” inquired the composer. 
iO epee ag was told. 
_ Poverty-stricken at time, Rossini chuckled. “He . 
five: million Yl stand on the pedestal myself.” : 
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By Milton Howard 

A VALUABLE ADMISSION appears 
in a recent book on economics.. On page 
450 of “A Survey of Contemporary Eco- 
nomics,’ the author writes: “ “Since 1932. 


writes Dr.- Bissell, ‘Socialism, under that 
name has not been a live political issue in the 
United States.’ The influence of the Keynsian 
school of economics has worked on the whole 
toward a blurring of the distinction between capi- 
talism and other systems.” 

This is dramatic confirmation of what William 
Z. Foster, chairman of the Communist Party, has 
been saying: Foster discovered = 
and made plain that the idea of 
Socialism in labor’s ranks had 
been weakened by the idea of 
‘prime the pump,” or Keynsian- 
ism. 

The Socialist platform—which 
is the platform of the Commu- 
nist Party—declares that the only 
‘Aaasingpa solution to the prob- 
ems of poverty, insecurity, 
boom - and - bust, unemployment 
and war lies in the replacement of private owner- 
ship of industry by a new social system abolishing 
such private ownership. 

The Socialist idea that the working class must 
become the owner and organizer of the country’s 
production has met with furious resistance, natu- 
rally, from the private owners. 

They have fought it with force and violence, 
and frameups. They have mocked the Socialist 
philosophy in their schools, press, pulpit, and now 
on the radio. They have tnvented the dreadful 
word “totalitarian” to describe Socialism. 

* 


_ THEIR LATEST INVENTION against the 

peril” that Socialism may enter the thinking of 
the trade union movement is the “prime the pump” 
philosophy. It is notable that the above quotation 
from the learned professors of economics points 
to 1932 as the year when this “prime the pump” 
philosophy became widespread. That was the 
year of the depth of the great 1929-33 economic 
crfsh. It was also the year when Franklin Roose- 
velt was elected on the platform that the Govern- 
ment must intervene in the economy instead of 
letting “nature take its course” in the Herbert 
Hoover style (although Hoover did not hesitate 
to subsidize the big corporations through RFC 
government loans). 

President Roosevelt’s “prime the pump” meas- 
ures (WPA, etc.) eased the situation somewhat. 
But they did not prevent the 1936-8 depression. 
Had it not been for the 1939-45 war situation a 
vast crisis would have been unavoidable. 

The idea that the present system of private mo- 
nopoly ownership of industry can be patched up 
to avoid crises is the official philosophy of the 
trade union leadership today in the AFL and CIO. 
Nothing scares an AFL or CIO higher up more 
than the idea that the working people in the un- 
ions should study Marxian Socialism and learn 
the necessity for American labor to take over the 
ownership and organization of industry. 

But the trade union leadership must have some 
kind of philosophy to explain their policies. That 
philosophy is the “prime the pump” philosophy. 
It is based on the delusion that unemployment, 
boom-and-bust, and the other ills of the present 
system can be remedied by “increasing purchas- 
ing power. , 

* 

IT IS BECAUSE the AFL-CIO leadership is 
so thoroughly committed to an anti-Socialist phi- 
losophy that it falls for either or both of the two 
varieties of the “prime the pump” fallacy. Jt either 
tries, in vain of course, to persuade the private 
trusts that it would be “good business” for them 
if they raised wages “to provide purchasing 
pewer. Or else, this leadership begims to fall for 
the Right-wing of the Keynsian school—the school 
which “primes the pump” through armaments. 

The pro-capitalist leadership ot the unions to- 
day is particularly prone to fall in line with the 
latter, the “guns-not-butter” economics, because 
they are incapable of really clashing with the profit 
interests of the trusts in any serious manner. They 
may preach in their publications and in after- 
dinner speeches that higher wages “would be 
good for buisiness as well as for labor.” 

But, this remains a pious wish mostly. They are 
quite prepared to accept the fatal Wall Streef 
economics of gigantic armaments as the way to 
cure the inherent cancers of private ownership. 

While it is undeniably true that the American 
working man should on must have higher wages 
to help stave off some of the thievery-of monopoly 
prices today, is it also true that higher wages 
can prevent a crisis? I will show that is a fallacy 
in next week's column. 

, * 

[I regret that by an unfortunate error last 
week's column ‘stated that 1,000 Jews were ws 
in'the Kielce pogrom. The vorreet number is 40, 
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Tenants of-2700 and 2800 Bronx Park East are shown voting unanimously to go on a rent 


strike against chiselling by their landlord. 


~ 700 Bronx Rent Strikers - 
In Showdown with Landlord 


More than 700 Bronx tenants, who have been on a rent ® 
strike since March 1, are’near the showdown stage in their 
battle to win a rent reduction from a chiselling landlord. 


The action started when the® 


landljrd, Punia & Marx of 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, obtained a 
“comparability” increase on ap- 
proximately 250 apartments from 
the Office of the Housing Expedit- 


er (OHE), whereupon the tenants 
countered with a strike and claims 


for reductions based on reduced | 


ices which they received in March, 
1943, at the time of the rent 
freeze, which have been elimin- 
ated by the present landlord. Serv- 
ices include a full-time special po- 
liceman, a cultural director, paint- 
ing every two years, replacement 
wornout equipment, such as'| 


services and unrepaired violations | Window shades, heat 16 hours a 


in the two buildings, 2700 and 


2800 Bronx Park East. When the | 
‘testified that these services were 


tenants held firm against threats, 
the landlord issued 50 dispossesses | 
@gainst strikers in an effort to in- 
timidate and divide the strikers. 
The ‘dispossess case, together 
with the tenants claim for a re- 
duction, is being argued in court 
before Judge Charles Loreto. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT de-' 


mand raised by the strikers is that 


the first vacant apartment be 
granted to a Negro family. Negro 
and white families have lived to- 
gether in the houses for more than 
15 years and it is has only since 
the present landlord has taken con- 
trol of the houses that discrimina- 
tion occurred. 


A flagrant example of discrimi- 
nation occurred in the case of a 
former tenant, who applied for re-| 
admission after the war. During 
the war the former tenant, a Negro 
woman, and her husband joined 
the armed forces, the husband be- 
ing killed in action. When the Ne- 
gro war widow applied for an 
apartment, she was rejected be- 
cause of her race. 4 

Specifically, the tenants, almost 
all of whom are working class }am- 


| 


ilies, have cited a long list of serv- 


day and numerous other features. | 
A real estate appraisal expert 


worth $20 a room annually in. 
rent. | 
THE BUILDINGS’ rental office 


has been picketed daily by house- 


wives since the start of the strike | 
and the solidarity of the strikers 
has not been dented. All com-, 
laints are handed to the Williams- 
ridge Consumer-Tenants Council, 
which is leading the strike. A’ 
group of workers in the building, 
who also are tenants, 


joined the strike. | 


At the same time the tenants 
have carried their fight to the) 
OHE, demanding that the increase 
be rescinded. This week they sent 
a delegation to Washington, which 
conferred with deputy OHE chief 


and promised a speedy ruling on| drive. 


their application. | 
Their strike is viewed by the 


' 


tenants as part of the national fight | 


' 


for real rent control. They point) 


to ~what happened to them under /and Friday; 10 more in the Bronx 
the old law and charge that if the | Tuesday and Wednesday. More 


gree before Congress become | 
aw, things for tenants will be 10. 
times worse than today. | 


SAMUEL NESSIN 


By John Hudson Jones 


What were your wife’s beliefs 
“prior to the time you knew her?” 
“What kind of books did she buy?” 
“Do you think she might have 
been an extremist about civil lib- 
erties—race discrimination—q u e s- 
tions of that nature?” | 
These are some of the incredible 
questions the Truman Loyalty 
bloodhounds ask government em- 
ployes as exposed in a 23-page 
report of a three months inves- 
tigation made by the CIO United 
Public Workers. Entitled “Thought 
Control,” the report is based on 
official transcripts and secret tes- 
timony of 20 cases selected from 
the 100 examined. 


to President Truman's Executive 


‘Order 9835, the UPW declares: 


“We now present evidence that 
the loyalty investigation against 
federal employes is nothing but a 
thought-control inquiry designed to 
intimidate any employe who wants 
to exercise his rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen to freedom of thought, 


speech and assembly.” 


The — shows that Truman’s 
program has been used to dismiss 
nearly 100 Negro employes who 
were fighting discrimination in the 
various federal agencies. “But not 
only has interest in civil liberties 
been looked upon as subversive, 
but union activity has been the 
subject matter of disloyalty 


charges.” 
+ 


HERE are a few other ques- 
tions the probers use to determine 
“disloyalty,” as based-on the of- 
ficial transcripts. 


Strike Chairman 


Q. Did you ever go over the 


nse i THOUSANDS DEMONSTRATE 


FOR PEACE AT ALP RALLIES 


Thousands of New Yorkers demonstrated for peace at 
more than 80 rallies sponsored by the American Labor Party 


Cap Diggle for 90 minutes. Diggle| this past week. The rallies were part of the ALP’s campaign 
took their case for further study | to sign up members in its peace?— | 


Eleven peace rallies were held in 
Queens County Friday night; 19 in 
Manhattan Wednesday, Thursday 


than 40 ALP club meetings in 
Brooklyn earlier this week featured 
the peace issue said Frank Jones, 


Jefferson School 


Spring Term 


REGISTRATION BEGINS 
MONDAY, MARCH 2 


More than 100 courses in economics, politics, 


history, philosophy, labor, science, the arts 


Register Early 


in uiea 


ALP Brooklyn field organizer. 

Henry Wallace will speak at 
what is expected to be an overflow 
peace rally at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, April 12. 

Ban Davis, Communist Council- 
man; Eugene Connolly, ALP 
Councilman; Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio; Mrs. Paul Robeson; Clark 
Foreman and Howard Fast ‘were 
among the speakers at the Man- 
hattan rallies. 

Two weetings were held in the 
garment center, including one open 
air rally Wednesday noon, and 
another meeting Thursday. 

Meetings were held at the Bre- 
voort Hotel, Cornish Arms, Cen- 
tral Plaa and in Harlef, Yorkville 
and the Lower East Side. Thurs- 
day night. 

“The ALP Progressive Party has 
become a mass movement fighting 
to avert the horrors of another 
world war,” commented Connolly 
last night. 

“The Progressive Party is even 
more essential to the people today 
than it was on election day.” 

Bronx meetings were held at 
Hunts Point Palace, Westover Ball 
Room at 170 St. and Jerome Ave- 
nue ahd at ALP clubs. 

Lee Pressman; Leon Straus, CIO 
fur union leader; Jack McManus, 
Paul Trilling, ALP leader; and 


Mrs. Paul Robeson were among 
he Bronx speakers. 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 

sure by getting them as 
readers of the Daily 
America’s fighting news- 


——- 


oe —_ 


-%e 


How Loyalty Probers 
Victimize Negroes 


heads of your superiors to com- 
plain of your work? 


Q. Why did you switch to the 
ClO?P 


The UPW charges the Truman 
program is “used to destroy aca- 
demic freedom,” citing as evidence 
cases where the “FBI have probed 
the entire academic life of the ac- 
cused employe, and demanded ex- 
planations from the employes as 
to their interests in courses deal- 
ing with economics and _ social 
sciences. Some questions were: 

Q. You took all the courses that 
had radicalism in them at college 
didn’t you? 

Q. You found the Libéral Club 


‘(in college) rather congenial to 
Citing its consistent opposition : 


your philosophy? 

In the case of one Negro worker 
in a Southern Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital whos fought the 
Ku Klux Klan, the UPW report 
observes that “witnesses for the 
accused employe, also Negroes, - 
were intimidated by sharp and in- 
solent questions such as this from 
a Loyalty Board prober in the 
Southern city: 


Q. Are you opposed to the gov- 
ernment getting rid of disloyal peo- 
ple? 


A. No I am not opposed. 
Q. Then why did you want 9835 


repealed? 

A. Because we felt that when 
a Negro started fighting against 
discrimination this order would be 
brought against him. 

The prober, interrupting; de- 
clared:' “It appears to me that 
while you are criticizing the 
Loyalty Board proceedings that 
ou are overlooking what might 
ones happened in Russia where 
the Communist Party takes its or- 
ders from .. . he would be con- 
fronted by a loyalty board. He 
would face a firing squad.” 

“Shortly thereafter,” the UPW 
report observes, “the employe was 
found guilty and was dismissed 
from his job. He is a war veteran 
—the sole gs oa of his wife and 

y. 


new bom ba 
8 


THE IDIOCY of the entire loy- 
alty program is reflected oa 
out the official transcript. Ques- 
tions are based on guilt by as- 
sociation, the suspicion of people 
with ideas of racial equality or 
militant opposition to discrimina- 
tion, and a hundred other un- 
democratic premises. Consider 
this one: 


An employe was considered 
“queer by an FBI informant. The 
Loyalty Board charge was “Speci- 
fically, that you have associated 
with an individual who, evidence 
in our files indicates, is a Commu- 
nist sympathizer; that you believe 
in anarchy and the attainment of 
ends by violence.” 

The employe answered, “My 
life refutes completely this charge. 
I have always tried to live as a 
Christian. I can truthfully say 
that since the age of 12 years I 
have never been involved in vio- 
lence of any kind because I abhor 
violence. I am a strict vegetarian.” 


Horner to Leave 


For U. S. April 13 
LONDON, (UP).—The office of 


Arthur Horner, Communist secret- 
ary of the Natonal Union of Mine 
Workers, announced he would 
leave about April 13 for Pittsburgh 
to attend a meeting of the coal 
mines committee of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

The meeting was set for late 
April. Horner received his Ameri- 
can visa Thursday. 


i 


\ 


SENATE BILL HIKES 


RENT, KILLS LIDS 


WASHINGTON.-—Senate action on the Administration rent control bill assures ten- 


I ants of two things: they will pay higher rents in the coming year, and in many localities ceil- 


ings will be lifted entirely. This prospect—it’s a certainty, not a’ prediction—arises from the 
two most basic features of the bill. 


First, the Senate voted for an 
amendment which would permit 
municipal governments, in con- 
sultation with the state governor, 
to remove rent control in any area. 
The Senate Banking Committee 
bill has a clause which would 

ant that authority to state legis- 
atures. 

Second, the bill as reported out 
and adopted. by the Senate pro- 
vides for a 5 percent rent increase 
Oct. 1 and another 5 percent boost 
April 1, 1950. It adds that total 
boosts must not be larger than 15 
percent above the rent paid for 
the dwelling in June, 1947, which 
is.a virtual invitation to area rent 
administrators to consent to an 
increase by this amount. In ad- 
dition, landlords, by pursuading 
rent administrators of “hardships,” 
can obtain further hikes. 

The bill now goes to conference 
before a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House. 


By the Narrow margin of two 
‘votes, the. Senate, this afternoon, 
rejected an amendment. which 
uowld have deprived tenants of 


WAIT !! 


Do Your Easter Shopping at the 
Jefferson School Easter Bazaar 


FRI. ” SAT. - SUN. 
APRIL 8, 9, 10 


at the School, 575 6th Ave.—WA 9-1600 


ea NLS ATTIRE HI 
Clip this for Sunday 


ia for  $ Cultural Bazaar 


B books @bargains galore in 


S books, records, 
cA is for @clothes, etc. Live 
art 
is for 


entertainment. Re- 
zecchins 


4 cord your own voice 
@eor have your fa- 
$ 7orite song recorded 
®oy folk singers. All 
@ )roceeds to Defense. 
$ 3ponsored by Youth 
@ Dultural Section CP 


SUNDAY 
®*March 27, 1949 
$ Starting 2 P.M. 


: Folksay Studios 
S$ 146 W. 23rd St. 


is for 


amusement 


insniameennmaniaTl 


ss 


saute To FDR 


with HENRY WALLACE 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
4nd other stage and radio stars 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


$1 at door, 75c in adv. at Local YPA or 
YPA of N. Y., 570 Seventh Ave. 


Mail Orders Filled 


| which drafted the bill, and major- 


|were aware of the fact that ten- 


Fla) to limit the authority of the 


protection against evictions. The 
vote was 42 to 44. Nine Demo- 
crats, four of them from northern 
and western states, joined with 33 
Republicans in support of the mo- 
tion sponsored by Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R-QO). 

The real estate lobby would 
have carried the day on this vote 
too except for the defection of 
four Republicans who voted 
against the amendment. They 
were Aiken, Ives, Langer and 
Lodge. 


But it was touch and go with 
each side confident of victory 
until all the votes were in and 
counted. Recognizing that recon- 
sideration of the amendment 
might see its adoption, Lucas 
immediately moved “to Jay it on 
the table,” a parliamentary tactic 
to kill the proposal for the rest of 
the session. 


The Lucas motion was _ then 
adopted 44 to 43. On this ballot 
Ives and Lodge shifted their po- 
sition in order to vote with the 
majority of their party. 

Sén. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) 
chairman of the subcommittee 


ity whip Francis Myers (D-Pa.) 
warned that if the Bricker amend- 
ment were adopted, the present 
law governing evictions would be 
in effect. “Under this law tenants 
have been evicted by the scores, 
the hundreds, the thousands,” ‘said 
Myers. 

“You can shed big tears on both 
sides of this question,” interjected 


Sen. Raymond Baldwin (R-Conn.). 
He said the administration forces 


} 


ants had more votes than land- 
lords. 


“fair to both sides.” Actually, it 
came to the floor full of conces- 
sions to the real estate lobby and 
has already been amended to 
grant landlords further concessions. 


Its local option feature was 
made even more optional by the 
adoption last night of the Full- 
bright amendment by a vote of 45 
to 35. The bill already provided 
that state legislatures could de- 
control sia areas within the 
state. The amendment would\make 
it possible for: city and county 
bodies, with the consent. of the 
State governor, to remove rent 
ceilings locally. 

Nineteen Democrats, including 
seven northern Democrats, joined 
26 Republicans to pass the Full- 
bright amendment. Opposing. it 
were 28 Democrats and.seven Re- 
publicans. 


Other weakening amendments 
adopted included: 


© By Sen. Spessard Holland (D- 


—_——_— 


THE PANEL ROOM 
18 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. C. 
Saturday, March 26—8:30 P.M. 
presents the inimitable 


SAMMY 


LEVENSON 


—- <Gutetanding humorist) 
im an ALL-NEW prégram of 
Laughs from Jewish-American Life” 


ALLAN TRESSER and orchestra 
Becial $1.25 plus tax 


—— LECTURE and DANCE — 
Beautiful Crystal Ballroom 


HOTEL ‘DIPLOMAT 


.108 W.-A3rd St., N.Y.C. 

 SUN., MARCH °27—8:30 P.M. 
An Outstanding Event! 

LAWRENCE GOULD 


| , (Distinguished Psychologist, Writer 
| and Lecturer) 


iNew York and Chicago will have 


expediter to replace rent. ceilings 
on residential hotels in cities under 
2,500,000, which means that only 


rent control over this type of dwell- 
ing. 


® By Sen. Holland, forbidding 
the. &xpediter to recontrol any area 
where rent controls were lifted, on 
the order of the emergency court 


of appeals. 

® By Sen. Willis Robertson (D- 
ber * prevent the federal law from 
nullifying any standby state rent 


control statute already on the 
books. 


By a vote of 58. to 29 the Senate 
rejected another Bricker amend- 
ment which would have deleted 
from the pending bill authority -for 


Auther ef “The Way te Be Happy” 
ee will on 
BE HAP 


iter to recontrol certain 


Sparkman insisted the bill was} 


Nat‘l-ClO, AFL 
Attack Senate 
Rent Hike Bill 


Dally Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON. — The Senate 
rent bill has “thrown the tenants to 
the dogs,” Leo Goodman, CIO 
Housing Committee chairman, told 
reporters. His description of the 
bill came after the Senate-ignored 


pleas of the CIO for amendments 
to strengthen the committee bill. 
Instead the Senate further weak- 
ened the measure by broadening 
the -local option clause and elimi- 
inating the provision for jail sen- 
tences: for gouging landlords, 


President William Green of the 


AFL said the Senate rent control 
bill “deeply disappointed” his’ or- 
ganization. In a-letter to thé Sen- 
ate and House conferees working 
out a compromise between the two 
versions of the measure, Green 
said: 


“It's overall effect, particularly 
the local option decontrol and au- 
tomatic increase provisions, will be 
to bring higher rents and acceler- 
ated decontrol. Speaking for 8,- 
000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, I feel strongly 


continues, this nation can ill af- 
ford to take chances with a weak 
rent control law.” 


‘that while the housing shortage} 
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- Flash? 


the UN. « «.% 


ALL 


MONDAY | 
APRIL 4th 


8:00 .P. M. 


MANHATTAN CENTER - 


34th Street and Eight Avenue 


. « » the State Department wants . Fascists in 


proposes to support Franco's 


cause in the General Assembly to the U. N. 


OUT. 


TO KEEP FRANCO OUT! 


Hear 
Julius KATZ-SUCHY 


J. Alvarez del VAYO 


I. F. STONE 
Henry A. WALLACE 


Dr. E. K. Barsky, Chairman 
ADMISSION $1.00 (tax incl.) 


Auspices: JOINT ANTI-FASCIST REFUGEE COMMITTEE 
192 Lexington Avenue, LE 2-3134 


“REHEARSAL” at the 


UE to the overwhelming demand, performances of 


Jefferson School have been 


extended for: Saturday Nights, March 26, April 2, 
April 16, April 23. To insure admission, tickets may be 
obtained in advance at the Jefferson School, 575. Avenue 
of the Americas — WA 9-1600. 


Jefferson Theatre Workshop. 


“for children only” 


THEATRE 


Progressive gntertainment based 
on new child-participation tech- 


niques, involving all the arts. 


Next Show: March 26—“‘Down on Bleecker St,” 6-9 
Given at 2 & 3:30 P.M. Adm. 60¢. Reservations accepted 


“For Children Only” 


Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 


SATURDAY 


Uanhattan 


STH REPEAT Performance of ‘“Rehear- 
sal” by Maltz by Jefferson Theatre Work- 
shop at the Jefferson School, 575 Ave. of 
Americas. Adm. 90c tax incl, 


COME DANCE with us tonije. Purriers 
Joint Council, 250 W. 26th St. Refresh- 
ments, entertainment. Subs. 75c. Proceeds, 
UOPWA, fighting fund. 


SAMMY LEVENSON, humorist, in 
“Laughs from Jewish-American Life.’’ To- 
nite, 13 Astor Pl. Dancing follows. 


SPRING DIG with Claudia Jones’ Youth. 
Meet Claudia Jones and Abner Berry; hear 
Dottie sing: Bobby with his guitar plus 
swing and sway. Refreshments. 8:30 p.m., 
2315 7th Ave (136th 8t.). 


THE YPA of LIU is giving a party to- 
night, 8:30 P. M., at 618 W. 142nd St. Free 
refreshments, entertainment. Donation 75c. 

CAN YOU AFFORD A TUX? No—hard 
times are here. Come beat! In your hard 
times dress! “Hard Times Dance,’ 8:30 
P. M. Subs. 75c. Old look and refreshments. 
Jefferson School Lounge, 16th St. and 6th 
Ave. 

HAVE FUN with Jimmy Powers, com- 
edian, and others at dance in honor of 
Abe Wolkowitz and Leo Wenig. Tonite, 
8:30 P. M., 82 2nd Ave. near 4th St. 
Refreshments. Subs. 75c. Ausp.: 6th A. D. 
South, ALP. 

SPRING TWIRL with Club New World. 
Refreshments, entertainment. Donation 
65c. 9 P. M. at 702 St. Nicholas Ave. (145th 
St.). 

POTATO PANCAKE PARTY: with enter- 
tainment. Tonite, 8:30 P.M., 3440 Broad- 
way (140th St.), Apt. 2E. Subs. We. 

“FOLEY SQUARE FOLLIES!’’ See a one 
hour original, exciting, topical revue, Lydia 
Edwards, Danny Walden, Al Nadler, Janet 
Polidori, Nat Cornfeld and Doiph and Peeta 
Greene! Tonite at New Drama Studios, 17 
W. 24th St. Dancing, refreshments, subs. 


$1. 

POR A PERFECT BVENING—Come to 
our party tonight. Meet a swell crowd. 
Friendly, warm surroundings, entertain- 
ment, festivity. ALP clubs, 220 W. 80th St. 
(Broadway), 8:30 P.M. Subs. $1.75. 

COME TO THE SPRING Dance of the 
Fellowship Club at the Casino of Audubon 
Hall, 166th St. & B'way. 8:30 P. M. Adm. 
$1.50 tax incl. . 

WOMEN’S DIVISION of 18th CD, ALP. 
has a Gala Saturday Night!!! Hear Vito 
Marcantonio, Marvel Cooke. Dancing, re- 
freshments, fun. Subs. $1. 1437 Third Ave. 
(near Sist St.), 8-12 P.M. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, Social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. 

COME ONE, Come All, have a gweil time 
singing, dancing. Refreshments, donation 
50c. Rally for the Defense of the “12.” 
Defend the Trenton Six. East Side Com- 
rades get together, tonite, 8:30 P.M. ALP 


R : equarte Ry PR ag ae 3h. 


AJB We 23d. Bb | onewe 


whald On? 


LOSE YOUR INHIBITIONS the new ex- 
citing Afrce-Cuban Drum Session, Dance, 
Madden, Paschal], Bop. Orchestra, primi- 
tive dancers. Tonite, 775th Ave. Subs. $1. 

EAT, DRINK and be Merry at the Ger- 
man-American Spring Festival, Yugoslav- 
American Hall, 405 W. 41st St., 8:30 P.M. 
Dancing, refreshments, entertainment. 
Adm. $1, tax incl. 

GET YOUR BARGAINS at Giant bazaar, 
March 25th, 26th, 27th. Chelsea American 
Labor Party, 313 8th Ave., between 25th 
& 26th Sts. 


Bronx 


WANT TO HAVE FUN? Celebrate April 
Fool. Come to our supper & dance, tonite, 
8:30. Music, entertainment. Dress up as 
your favorite fool or come as you are!!! 
2700 Olinville Ave. (Corner Allerton Ave.). 
Subs. $1.25. 

GALA PURIM CARNIVAL. JYFP Drama 
group performance, Queen Esther contest. 
Celebrate Purim with all your friends. 
Food and refreshments, dancing and en- 
tertainment. For a-slam-bang evening. 
Subs. 59c, Club Macabee, 1 E. 167th Bt. 

JEAN RITCHIE, Dave Sear and others 
will perform at the N. Y. Studio Group's 
first big party at 1029 E. 163rd 8t., near 
Hunts Point Station, starting at 8 P.M. 
Subs. 650, 


Brooklyn 


YPA CABARET—Hootenany. 3200 Coney 
Island Ave. (Brighton Beach Station), 8:30 
P.M. Ernie Lieberman, 2 bands, entertain- 
ment, refreshments, fun for all. 75¢c mem- 
bers; $1 for membership plug admission. 

FREE BEER, REFRESHMENTS, DANC- 
ING. Dramatic presentations to end all 
dramatic presentations. All this and 
more, just come to our party, at Jerry 
Weinberg Youth Club, CP, 190 Tompkins 
Ave, (near DeKalb). Subs. 500, : 


SUNDAY 


Yanhatitan 


COMB AND RELAX after the Peace 
Yonference with your friends at the Graphic 
Workshop, 106 E. 14th St. Midnight Show 
including well known artists and special 
presentation by the Progressive Party 
Catavan. Good food! Subs. 75c. 


STUDIO PARTY: Come all members, | 


friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk, social, 
fun. Cultural Folk Dancé Group, 128 E. 
16th 8t. 

MAYBE YOU didn’t go to Prague or 
can’t go to Budapest, but you can still see 
an all Nations Youth Festival in full 
costume. 85 E. 4th St., 4:30 P.M. Ukrainian 
Youth Club, Iwo. 

PARAPHERNALIA Galore at Cultural 


Bazaar, featuring bargaing in -books, rec- 


ords, clothes, Russian and Italian imports. 
Ernie Lieberman and other entertainers. 
Record your own voice. Proceeds to De- 
fense. Starting 2 P.M. Sponsored by Youth 
Cultural Section, CP. Folksay Studios, 


a? 
— 


- 


Bronx 


ENJOY DELICIOUS Spagheiti and Meats 
ball Dinner, Serving from 3-6 p.m. Adul 
$1; Kids, 65c. Concourse Club, ALP, 13 
Grant Ave., 170th St. 


Brooklyn 


ART EXHIBIT-PAINTINGS by Soyer, 
Kruckman, Kallem, Koch, Dubin, Piper, 
Harriton and others. Opens Sunday, March 
27th to Sunday, April 3rd at Bath Beach 
ALP, 8603 Bay Parkway. Sundays, 3- 
P.M., weekdays, 1-4 P.M. and 8-10 P.M. 


FROM PARIS hitchhiking to Tel-Aviv. 
Welcome home Bill and Tedy, Hear their 
unusual experiences. 1190 St. John’s Pi, 
Sane night, same place, only earlicr dasing 
for theatrical production, 6:30 P.M. with . 
director, 7:30 P.M., folk dancing, caller. 
Meyer Levin Lodge, J¥F. Israel Contb. 35c. 


JEWISH YOUTH Chorus of ENY meeta 
every Sunday at 3 P.M., 608 Cleveland: 8t. 
All invited to sing. Refreshments and danc- 
ing follows. i 


Coming 


“LET FREEDOM RING” rally Monday, 
March 28th, at 8:15 P.M. Savoy Gardens, 
408 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, between E. 
4th and Sth Sts. Speakers will be Gus Hal] 
and Carl Marzani. 


LATIN-AMERICAN Festival sponsored 
by Spanish Weekly LIBERACION at St. 
Nicholas Arena, Sunday, Apri] 3rd. Three 
orchestras, Esy Morales, Polito Galindes 
and Johnny Segui, will provide top-notch 
Latin-American music. Continuous dance 
ing from 4 P.M. to 1 A.M. Surprises. Adm, 


31.25 plus tax. Tickets available at your 


organization. 


“HEAR AMERICA SINGING.” Reserv 
Friday, April 8th, for American Peop! 


‘Songs Chorus Spring Concert and Dance. 


Mail Orders, 17 W. 4th St. Adm. $1.48 
‘tax inc} 


CONCERT: Russian Balalaika Musical 
Society Conductor, Alexander Kutin, Dora 
Boshoer, Russian Folk Songs, Bernice Rieg- 


relhaupt, pianist. Male chorus of 30 yeices 


Carnegie Hall, April 9th, 8:30 PM. Tickets, 


$1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00 tax incl. at Ca 
Hal box office. mh ter 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the. 


Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
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Davis Takes Dock Bias to O'Dwyer 


rehabilitation of the piers with 
more than $26,000,000,” the Ne- 
gro leader added. 

“Not one penny of this fan- 
war-inspired allotment 
has been allocated for the bene- | 
fit of the workers among the 


By Art Shields 

Benjamin J. Davis, Communist 
City Councilman, has put the case 
of the Negro longshoremen, who, 
are being denied work at their 
trade on the docks, squarely up to 
Mayor O’Dwyer and the City 
Council. | 

Davis is acting at the request 
of a delegation of Negro pickets 
from the big longshore local in 
Brooklyn, No. 968, which is lead- 
ing the drive against discrim-| 


ination. 
“We went to Ben Davis be- 


use we knew he would fight 
us,” one picket told me, as 
he paced back and forth in 
front of the office of Joe Ryan, 
the anti-Negro president of the 
AFL longshore union. 
Ben Davis, who is defendant in 
e frame-up trial of Communist 
ders, blasted the shameful Jim 
Crow conditions on the docks in 
@ letter to Mayor O'Dwyer and 


gangs, 


ed out. 


protect 


< 
’ 38 


in a Council resolution. 


Davis told the Mayor that the 
Negroes’ “job seniority and work 
priorities are flagrantly violated at 
the work shape-ups’ on the city- 
owned piers in New York. 


“Labor 
connected with the re- 
actionary, 
among the ‘shipowners and union 
bosses’ have been attacking the 
Negro longshoremen, Davis point- 


“The very lives of these men 
are in constant jeopardy,’ Davis 
continued. 

“I call upon you as the Mayor 
of the City,” Davis went on, “to 


anti-Negro, anti-labor lawlessness, 
and to take all necessary steps to 
guarantee the right to work of 
| Negro longshoremen, without any 
discrimination.” . . . 

Davis then denounced the au- 
thorities' indifference to working- 
men’s welfare. | 


tastic, 


and hoodlum 


anti- Negro elements 
Davis's 


these men against this 


Davis plans 


The city is financing the 


ASKS COUNCIL ACTION 


Council resolution 
called on the Council as well as 
the Mayor to intervene to protect 
the lives and the jobs of the mem- 
bers of Local 968 and of other 
Negro longshoremen. 

Other longshoremen get prior- 
ity on the piers near their union 
halls . . . But not Negro members 
of Local 968, he pointed out. 


Meanwhile, the Negro longshore- 
men are picketing Ryan's office 
for jobs. They defeated a goon 
attack, led by a knife - wielding 
member of Ryan’s own Chelsea 
local, No. 968, Thrusday. 


‘basis for dismissal. 
democratic education. 


halt it. 


merit all-out support. 


further action. 


This bill strikes at the heart of 
Vigorous, 
immediate protests are needed to 


BILLS THAT NEED SUPPORT 
There are other issues which 


Genuine disability insurance is 
jat stake. The administration pro- 
posal is a fraud, imposing financial 
burdens on the workers and open- 
ing the door to profittering from 
private insurance companies. The 
state CIO is seeking amendments 
which would change the whole 


Stir Hysteria to Push Albany Bills 


(Continued from Page 3) : character of the bill, by placing 


doubtedly in the country, to adopt 
a set of rules as the basis for dis- 
missal of employes—from super- 
intendents to the custodian—and 
in addition to draw up a list of 
“subversive’ organizations, mem- 
bership in which would be the 


the entire program in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Division; fi- 
nancing the program by one 
merit rebates formerly going to 
employers; and doubling the bene- 
fits from 13 to 26 weeks. 


The, Condon bill extending un- 
employment insurance is still alive. 

Genuine state rent control is 
also’ at stake. In face of what 
amounts to federal de-control, the 
present plan is simply to reenact 
the old state rent control law, 
which cannot be invoked as lon 
as there is federal “rent control 
anywhere, no matter how faulty. 

In the few days remaining, Al- 
‘bany must be a major front for all 
those who wish to preserve de- 
mocracy and extend security for 
the people. 


Al Lutsky and his friends have 


builders tomorrow. 


REWARD OFFERED: The 
Bill of Rights to thousands of 
readers today who will find the 
opportunity to become press 


organized a Daily Worker sale 
of 70 copies each day in several 
large steel plants. Those steel 
workers know what's happening 
in the trial of the “12.” Do your 
fellow-workers know? 


The Worker Sereen Guide 
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MANHATTAN 
First Run—Broadway 
AMBASSADOR—@elenny Lamour 


, 


gee On Any Deer 
VENUE PLAYHOUSE—e@ @ Outery 
BisOU—@Red Shoes 
APiITOL—Outpest in Merecee 
RITERION—Fighting O'Flyan 
LYSEE—@ Marius; @ Fanny; 
ULTON—Joan ef Are 
LOBE—! mpact 
OTHAM—Lady ef Burlesque 
LOEW'S STATE—@Take, Me Out te the Ball Game 
tire CARNEGIE—@ @ The let One 


@ Cesar 


ITTLE CINEMET—Wandering * Jew 
AYFAIR—Last Bandit 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—eThe Geed Earth 
EW EUROPE—Weleome te ireland 

EW YORK—Hideout; Westward Trail 
ALACE—eSe Dear te My Heart 
ARAMONT—El Pase 

ARIS—e@Symphenio PASTORALE 

ARK AVENE—e @ Hamict 

ADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—eLitle Women 

KO PALACE—Bad Bey 
1ALTO—Daughter ef the 
IVOLI—@ @eThe Snake Pit 
OXY—Moether is a Freshmas 

TANLEY—eThe Weneh 

TRAND—Kiss in the Dark 

iCTORIA—Jean ef Are 

ORLD—@e @elast Stop 

H AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—@eThe Damned; @Carmen 
TH ST PLAYHOSE—@Mensieur Vincent 


East Side 


CADEMY OF MUSIC—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
RCADIA—Sat.: Force of Evil; Southern Yankee. 
They Met in the Dark; Jonnie 
ART—elLetter te Three Wives 
HARLES—Sat.: The Spollers; Sweet and Lowdown. 
@ @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
PITY Lite and Us Expectations; @Dead of Night 


W est 


iITY—Life and Loves of Tschaikovsky; @Congress Dances 
RACIE SQUARE—Sat.: International Lady;. High Seas. 
Sun.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
GQRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; Eter- 
nally Yours. Sun.: @ Paleface 
IRVING PLACE—eCesar; Private Life ef an Actor 
OEW'S CANAL—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
OEW’S COMODORE—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
OEW'S 75ND ST.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
OEW'S LEXINGTON—The Sribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S 86TH ST.—Sat.: @Letter te Three Wives. 
Countess of Monte Cristo; The Accused 
OEW'S ORPHEUM—The SBribe; Kissing Bandit 
OEW'S 42ND ST.—Sat.: Aecused; Countess of Monte 
Cristo. Sun.: @lLetter to Three Wives; Bungalow (3 
ORMANDIE—Hollow Triumph it 
LAZA—elLetter to Three Wives . 
RKO JEFFERSON—Sat.: @lLetter te Three Wives; Bun- 
galow Thirteen. Sun.: Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
KO PROCTORS 58TH ST.—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
KO PROCTORS 86TH ST.—@@Snake Pit; Bariety Time 
UTTON—@ Pygmalion 
RANSLUX 60TH—Young Mr. Pitt . 
RANSLUX 72ND ST.—@Se Dear te My Hear 
RANSLUX MONROE—Sat.: o@lLetter te Three Wives; 
‘ Bungalow Thirteen. Sun.: Sefla; Miraculous Journey 
TRANSLUX COLONY—Sat.: Ferce of Evil: Southern 
Yankee. Sun.: Trade Winds: When Thief Meets Thief 
RIBUNE—Foree eof Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
UDOR—Sat.: @ @Llong Voyage Home; That Uncertain Feel- 
ing. Sun.: Paradine Case; Glamour Girl 
YORK—Sat.: My Brother Talks te Horses: Pride ef the 
‘ Bewery. Sa: Foree of Evil: Southern Yankee 
TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Four Steps in the Clouds 
TH ST.—@Se Dear te My Heart; Station West 
ND ST. TRANSLUX—Every Girl hom Be Married 
TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Easter P 
TH ST. TRANSLUX—Feorever Amber 
H ST. GRANDE—State of the Union; Merton of Moyles 


West Side 


ALDEN—Sat.: Dark Corner; Scudda Hee Scudda Hay. Sun.: 
@Geiden Bey; Invisible Weman 

ARDEN—Read House; Last Round Us 

APOLLO—Chips Are Down; Room Upstairs 

BELMONT—Revancha 

EACON—Jamaica inn; @Seng of My Heart 

RYANT—Corsican Brethers; Mating ef Millie 

GARLTON—Werds and Music; Hellew Triumph 

GOLUMBIA—Sat.: @Letter te Three Wives: Bungalew 13. 
Sun.: @Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 

EOIS0N—out of the Filitenas; Ne Mataras 


DISON—Out of the Past; Sign of the Ram 
LGIN—Sat.: Johnny Angel; Angels Alley. Sun.: It Hap- 
pened in Brooklyn; in the Navy 

REENWICH—@Loulsiana Stery; Men Are Net 
AFMOVIE—Roman Seandals 
aap Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

OEW'S OLYMPIA—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S 83D ST.—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
OEW’S LINCOLN 80.—@ @Stageceach: @etleng Vey- 
OEW'S SHERIDAN—The Bribe . | 

EW AMSTERDAM—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
EMO—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 


we loys ~ - ~ ef ¢ a 
oo » Petey Se Ae ee ee a, eee oh @. cee 


“UNIVERSITL—Sat. : 


RIVIERA—@Stageceach; @leng Veyage Home 
RKO NEW 23RD ST.—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
RKO COLONIAL—@e@ @Sanake Pit; Variety Time 
RKO SIGT ST.—@ @eSnake Pit; Variety Time 
SAVOY—Sat.: eLetter te Three Wives: Bungaliew Thirteen. 
Sun.: Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 
SELWYN—@ @ Stagecoach: @etleng Voeyage 
SQUIRE—@Children ef Paradise 
STUDIO 65—La Hermana impura; Miguel Strdgef 
age Home 
SCHUYLER—Three Musketeers; Mickey 
STODDARD—e @ Stagecoach; @@leag Veyage Home 
SYMPHONY—Cerridor ef Mirrers:; End of the River 
THALIA—Blind Desire; Queens Lever 
TIMES SQUARE—Kidnapped: Wyoming 
TERRACE—Sat.: Man of Evil; Biack Arrow 
Miraculous Journey 
TIVOLI—Sat.: @Adventures ef Don Juan; Flaxy Martina. 
Sun.: @tLletters te Three Wives; Bungaiew Thirteen. 
TOW N—Sat.: Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankes. Sun.: 
Fast Company 
YORKTOWN—elLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow 
WAVERLY—@eSe Dear te My Heart; Station West 
8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Adventures of Den Juan 
77TH ST.—@lLetter te. Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 


Washington Heights 


AUDUBON—Sat.: @Drums Aleng the Mehawk; Sentimental 
Journey. Sun.: If You Knew Susie; Rie 

ALPINE—@Se Dear te My Heart: Station West 

DORSET—@Man from Ceolerade; Biack Arrew 

DALE—Aecused; Man of Evil 

EMPRESS—@ @Bedy and Soul; Radie City Revels 

GEM—Kitty Foyle: Cernered 

HEIGHTS—Ferce of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 

LANE—@g@Letter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirteen 

LOEW'S INWOOD—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S DYCKMAN—geLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow (3 

LOEW'S 1I75TH ST.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S RI0—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

RKO HAMILTON—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

RKO COLISEUM—@@Snake Pit; Variety Time 

RKO MARBLE HILL—@e@Snake Pit; Variety Time 

UPTOWN—g@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 


W ildoat 


Sun.: Sofia; 


Thirteen 


+ 


Harlem 


RENAISSANCE—@Man from Colorade: Biack Arrow 
ODEON—@Man frem Celorade: Black Arrow 
ROOSEVELT—@Letter te Three Wives; Return of Wildfire 


BRONX 


ASCOT—@ Cesar 

ALLERTON—Force of Evil; Southern Yankee 

BEACH—Sat : Every Girl Should Be Married: nknown Island. 
Sun.: Werds and Music; Hollew Triumph 

BEDFORD—g@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

CIRCLE—Sat.: Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown 
Island. Sun.: Words and Musie Hollow Triumph 

CONCOURSE—Miss Tatlocks Millions; Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes 2 

DE LUXE—Sat.: My Favorite Wife: Cowboy and the Lady 

EARL—Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

FENWAY—Sat.: Linda Be Good: Big Fix 

FREEMAN—Sat.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdict 

GLOBE—Sat.: To Be or Not to Be; Waterfront at Midnight. 
Sun.: Pardon My Sareng; Big Town Scandal 

LIDO—@Maedchen in Uniform: Mile. Desiree 

LOEW'S AMERICAN—Accused;: Countess of Monte Criste 

LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; 
Flaxy Martin. Sun.: Force of Evil: Southern Yankee 

LOEW'S i67TH ST.—Acecused; Countess of Monte Criste 

LOEW'S PARADISE—Wake of the Red Wifch: Hills of Home 

LOEW'S POST ROAD—Accused: Countess of Monte Criste 

NEW RITZ—Sat.: Thunderhoof;: Triple Threat. Sun.: Toast 
of New York; Allegheny Uprising 

MOSHOLU—The Accused; Night Time Ia Nevada 

PARK PLAZA—@@Snake Pit: Variety Time 

RKO CASTLE HiILL—@@Snake Pit: Bariety Girl 

RKO CHESTER—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 

RKO FORDHAM—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

ROSEDALE—Sat.: Force of Evil: Southern Yankee. Sun.: 
@Rachel and the Stranger Tarzan and the Mermaids 

SQUARE—Sat : Foree of Evil: Southern Yankee. Sua.: 
@letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

TUKEDO—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

Background te Danger: In 
Sun.: April Showers Duke of West Point 

VALENTINE—@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 

ZENITH—Sat.: Sitting Pretty; Man in the Iron Mask 


BROOKLYN—Downton 


BELL CINEMA—Sat.: Loves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 
Sun.: @Se Dear te My Heart: Station West ‘ 

CARLETON—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

FOX—He Walked By Night: Crime Doctors Diary 

LOEW'S METROPOLITAN—Family Honeymoon: 
Incident 

LOEW'S MELBA—The Bribe: 

MAJESTIC—Jealousy: Blackmail! 

MOMART—Till the Clouds Roll By: Dark Delusion 

PARAMOUNT—Whispering Smith: Dynamite 

RKO ORPHEUM—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

RKO PROSPECT—Enchantment; Sixten Fathoms Dep °¢@ 

SANDERS—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

STRAND—Bad Men of Tombstene; Street Corner 


ST. GEORE PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: @ Adventures of Den Juan: 
Flaxy Martin. Sun.: @Man from Celerade; Biack Arrow 


TERMINAL—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martina. 
Sun.: @Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 


. 
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the Navy. 


Picadilly 


Kissing Bandit 


Uteh; 


Bedford 


LINCOLN—Sat.: Babes on Swing Street; Sherts. 
Mother Wore Tights; Sudasa 

NATIONAL—Gat.: Force of Evil; Seuthera Yankee. 
Every Girt Sheuld Be Married; Unknewn Isiand 

SAVOY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


Crown Heights ° 


CARROLL—Werde and Musie; Hellow Triumph 

CROW N—Sat.: @Se Dear te My Heart; Station West. Sun.: 
@Palcface; Sealed Verdict 

CONGRESS—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 

LOEW'S KAMEO—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S PITKIN—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S WARWICK—Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 

ROGERS—Sat.: @Se Dear te My Heart; Station West. Sun.: 
@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 

RKO REPUBLIC—Enchantment;: Sixteen Fathoms 

STADIUM—Enchantmont; Sixteen Fathoms . Deep 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE—@Maa from Colorade; Biack Arrow 
ASTOR—Meen and Sixpence; @Se Ends Our Night 
ABALON—@eMan from Celorade; Bieck Arrow 

AVENUE D—Werds and Music; Hellew Triumph 
AVENUE U—Words aad Musie: Hellow Triumph 
BEVERLY—@Man from Celerade; Biaeck Arrew 
CLARIDGE—Werds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 
COLLEGE—Sat.: Foree of Evil; Southern Yankees. 

Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Feels Gold 
ELM—@WMan from Colerade; Black Arrew 
FARRAGUT—@Man frem Colerade; Biack Arrow 
FLATBUSH—Start Cheering; Daring Young Man 
GRANADA—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
JEWEL—Sat.: Sheek; Fiesta. Sun.: Eternally Yours} 

@@Hangmen Alse Die | 
KENT—Sat : Road House; @lideal Husband. Sua.: 

and Musie: Hollow Triumph 
LOEW'S KINGS—tThe Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
KINGSWAY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
LEADER—Ssat.: Forever Amber; Bill and Cee. Sun.: 

Miraculous Journey 
LINDEN—@Man from Colerade: Black Arrow 
MARINE—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
MAYFAIR—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan: Flaxy Martia. 

Sun.: Sofla; Miraculods Journey 
MIDWOO0D—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
NOSTRAND—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martina. 

Sun.: Force of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
PARKSIDE—@Tragie Hunt: Back Streets of Paris 
PATIO—@Adventures of Don Juan 
QUENTIN—@Paleface: Sealed Verdict. 

Should Be Married: Thunderhoof 
RKO KENMORE—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathams Deep 
RIALTO—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
RUGBY—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
TRAYMORE—Sat.: Jungle Goddess; 

Sofia; Miraeulous Journey 
TRIANGLE—Every Girl Should Be Married; Perilous Waters 
VOGE—@Tragic Hunt; Back Streets of Paris 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—@Adventures of Don wan: Flaxy Martin 
LOEW'S CONEY ISLAND—The. Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
RKO TILYOU—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
SHEEPSHEAD—Force of Evil: Southern Yankee 
SURF—Sat.: Words and Music; Hollow Triumph. 
@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
TUXEDO—Force of Evil; Southern Yankee 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Sat.: Bachelors Daughter: Kiss of Death. Sun.: 
Scarlet Claw; Secret Weapon 

LOEW'S ORIENTAL—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S BORO PARK—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

LOEW'S 46TH ST.—The Bribe Kissing Bandit 

MARBORO—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathom Deep 

WALKER—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE—Force of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 
CENTER—Sat : Rocky; North of the Border. Sun.: Tycoon; 
Congerilla 
COLISEUM—@Adventures of Don Juan: Fiaxy Martin 
ELECTRA—Sat.: Dark Passage; Fighting Devil Dogs. Sua.: 
Nightmare Alley; Diamond Frentier 
HARBOR—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
NEW FORTWAY—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin. 
LOEW'S ALPINE—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit : 
LOEW'S BAY RIDGE—Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
PARK—@Man from Colorade: Black Arrow 
RKO SHORE ROAD—@Man from Colorgde; Black Arrow 
RKO DYKER—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
RiTZ—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
STANLEY—Sat.: @Se Dear to My Heart: Statien West. 
Sun.: Sylvia Scarlet; Cornered 


Rid gewood—Bushwick 


EMPIRE—Sat.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdict. 
national Lady; Pride ef the Bowery 
LOEW'S GATES—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
RKO BUSHWICK—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Dees 
RKO MADISON—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
RIDGEWOOD—@Man from Colerade: Black Arrew 
RIVOLIi—Sat.: Jehany Angel: @Adventure in 

Sun.: Diamond Frontier; Crazy House 


Sua. 


Does 


Words 


Sun.: Every Girl 


Parele ine.; Sun.: 


Sun.: 


Sun. :inter- 


Silverade. 


The Rockaways 


GEM—Sat.: Eternally Yours: @ @ Hangmen Alse Die. 
Sefia; Nighttime in Nevada 
PARK—Sat.: @lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirtees. 


Sua. : 


Black Arrow. * d 
try FP Pie RKO, SERAND— 


£4 CPD EWS bite ieee Meat Co dg eee t 


. SUNNY S41 D E--Enchaatment; | Biitécn 


Williamsburg 
ALBA—@Den Juan: Fiaxy Martian 
COMMODORE—@Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 
KISMET—@Doen Juan; Flaxy Martia 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE—@Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 
HOP KINGON—e@Tragie Hunt; Backstreets of Paris 
SUTTER—Sat.: Miss Tatlecks Millions; Night Has a Thee- 


sand Eyes 
SUPREME—elLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirtesa 


QUEENS—Astoria 


ASTORIA—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

BROADWAY—Sat : @Man from Colerade; Biack Arrow. 
Sun.: @Adveatures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martia 

GRAND—Carnegie Hall: Swiss Miss 

LOEW'S TRIBORO—The Gribe: Kissing Bandit 

STEINWAY—Sat.: Night Time tn Nevada; Sundewn te 
Santa Fe. Sun.: Parole ine.; Jungle Geddess 

STRAND—Sat.: Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves; Phantom 
ef the Opera. Sun.: Eternally Yours; That Gang of Mine 


Bayside 


BAYSIDE—Sat.: @ Paleface; Sealed Verdist. Sun.: @ Adven- 
tures of Don Juan: Fiaxy Martia 
BELLAIRE—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Filaxy Martin. 
Sun.: Ferces of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
COLLEGE—Sat.: Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankees. Suan.t 
@ Adventures of Den Juan; Fiaxy Martina 
COLLEGE—Force of Evil: Southern Yankee 
CORONA—@Adventures of Den Juan: Flaxy Martia 
LOEW'S PLAA—Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
VICTORY—Sat.: Miss Tatiecks Millions: Night Has a Thee- 
sand Eyes. Sun.: Every- Girl Should Be Married; 
Unknewn iIsiand 


Flushing 


LOEW'S PROSPECT—Aceused; Countess of Monte 
MAYFAIR—Sat : @Paleface: Sealed Berdict. Sun. : 
Girt Should Be Married: Unknown Island 
ROOSEVELT—Sat.: @Adventures of Den Juan; 
tin. Sun.: Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
RKO KE!ITHS—Enchantment;: Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


Criste 
Every 


Flaxy Mar- 


_TOWN—Sat.: Foreigd Correspondent; Raffles. Sun.: @Apart- 


ment for Peggy; Nighttime in Nevada 
UTOPI1A—Sat.: Miss Tatlocks Millions: Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes. Sun.: Read House; @eideal Husband 


Forest Hills 


FOREST HILLS—Force of Evil: Southern Yankee 
INWOOD—Sat.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdict. Sun. : 
Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Island 

MIDWAY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
TRYLON—Sat.: @Se Dear to My Heart; Station West. 
Sun.: @Paleface; Sealed Verdict 


Every 


Jamaica 


AUSTIN—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict. Sun.: 
Should Be Married; Cede of Scotland Yard 
ARION—Sat.: @Se Dear to My Heart; Station West Sun.: 
@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
CAMBRIA—Sat.: Force of Evil: Southern Yankee. 
@ Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
CARLTON—Sat.: @Se Dear te My Heart; Station West. 
Sun.: Every Girl Should Be Married; nknown Island 
CASINO—Sat.: @Se Dear te My Heart; Station West. Sun.: 
Words and Music; Hollow Triumph 
COMMUNIT Y—Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
CROSSBAY—Force of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
GARDEN—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; 
Sun.: Foree of Evil; Southern Yankee 
DRAKE—Sat.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdiet 
Near te My Heart: Station West , 
JAMAICA—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan: 
Sun : Pert Said; Perilous Waters 
KEITHS—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
LAURELTON—Sat.: gAdventures eof Don Juan; Flaxy Mar- 
tin. Sun.: Force of Evil; Southern Yankee 
LEFERTS—eLetter to Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
LITTLE NECK—@gAdventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martina. 
Sun.: @Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
LINDEN—Sat.: Foree of Evil: Seuthera Yankee. 
@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE—Accused; Countess of Monte Cciste 
LOEW'S WILLARD—Aceused: Countess of Mente Criste 
LOEW'S VALENCIA—Wake of the Red Witeh: Hills of Heme 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdict. 
Sun.: Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown Island 
MERRICK—@Letter te Three ives; Bungalow Thirteen 
OASIS—Sat.: @Adventures of Deon Juan: Flaxy Martia. 
Sun.: Words and Music; Hollow Triumph : 
QUEENS—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Sat.: @Se Dear to My Heart: 
Station West. Sun.: Words and Music; Hellew Triumph 
ROOSEVELT—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknews 
island 
RKO ALDEN—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
SAVOY—Sat.: Foree of Evil: Seuthera Yankee. 
Till the Clouds Rell By: Marauders 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.: @Adventures of Den Juan: 
Martin. Sun.: Force of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 


W oodside 


BLISS—Foree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 

CENTER—Sat : Texas; Buckskin Frontier. @ Drums 
Aleng the Mohawk; Vigilantes Return 

43RD ST.—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 

HOBART—Sat.:@ Paleface; Sealed Verdict. Sun.: @8e Dear 
te My Heart; Station West — . —— 

LOEW'S—Accused; Coustess of Monte Criste 44 

Fitome, | Bow. 5 A 
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Every Girl 


Flaxy Martin. 


Sua.: @S8e 


Fiaxy Martin. 


Sua.: 
F laxy 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


WMCA—570 Ka 
WNBC—666 Ke. 
WwOoR—710 Ke. 
wWwIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


W HN— 1066 Bo. 
WBN Y—1498 Ke 
WOV—1200 Ke. 
WQXR—1500 Khe 


- | 


SATURDAY 


2:00-WJZ—To Be Announced 
WOR—John B Kennedy 
WNBC—Frank Merriwel) 
WCsS—hancy Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Famiiv These 
WCBS—County Journa!] 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Progrim Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—Puoblic Affairs 
3:00-WNBC—San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra 
WOii—rroudly We Hail 
WCES—Report from Overseas 
WOQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3°15-WCES—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—The Clock 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A. 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time 
4;:00-WNBC—Charlie Spivak Orchestra 
WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 


WNYC—Jazz Concert | 


WQxXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WC..—Tihree's A Crowd 
WCBS— Variety Musicale 
~ §$:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
WOR—Russ Houjc:. 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Philadelpkia Orchestra 
WQXR—News; Record Review 
5:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quis 
WOR—True or False 
WOQxR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENINY 


8:00-WNBC—EKenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WQXR—News; Music to Remember - 


6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 

7:60- WOR —Gucess Who 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show : 
WJZ—Hearry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOxXR—News. Music 

7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs ‘ 
WOR—H. R. Enickerbocker 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WOxR—oOpera Excerpts 

7:45-WOR—Answer Map 

8:00-WNEC-—liollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WOQxXR—News. Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show | 

8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
WIZ—Famous Jury Trials 


* 


—_ |-C2C—(‘ X 


-* 
Saturday, March 26. 


te 

6:15—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 

6:30—Opera: Aida, Part I. (Tos- 
canini). WNBC. 

9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 

9:00—Theatre of the Air. WOR. 


TV 


_—— 


P.M. 
9:00—Stump the Author. 
TV. 


WJZ- 


Sunday, March 27. 

M. 

12:00—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 

P.M. 

1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

1:30—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBC. 

1:30—Tell It Again. WBCS. 

2:30—University Theatre. 
WNBC. 

3:00—N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. WCBS. 

3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 

4:00—Quiz Kids. WNBC. 

4:00—Wm. S. Gailmor. WLIB. 

4:35—Living, 1949. WNBC. 

6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. 
WNYC. 

8:00—Jack Benny show. WCBS. 

8:30—Henry Morgan show. 
WNBC. 

9:00—NBC Theatre. WNBC. 

9:00—Electric Theatre. WCBS. 

9:30—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 

9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 

10:00—The Lively Arts. WNEW. 


TV 


P.M. 
7:00—Studio One. WCBS-TYV. 
7:30—Paul and Grace Hartman. 


WOQxR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Theatre of the 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangebusters 
WoO" R—News: Murie : 
§:30-WNB7—Judy Canova Show | 
WCBS—BEasil Rathbone Show | 
Maione 


Air 


WJ2—Amazing Mi. 


9:45-WNYC—Top Tal: | 
= 
WOR—President Truman, others 


WOQXR—News: Record Alpum 
10 :00-WNEC—Dennis Day Ehow 
WJg—President Truman, ot'ers 
WCBS—President Trumcn, cthers 
WN*’'—Mrenicirs! Conc -t ab 
WQxR—News; On Wings of Song 
10:30-WNDEC—Grand ‘Ole Cpry 
WQxXR-—Po» Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 

12 :05-WQXR--Symphonk Varieties 

12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
V/NEW—Vaudeville Isn't. Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

42 30-WNEC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WCR?—News—Melvin Elliott 
W.JIZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
Wr*c M—Houwr of Chermpions 
WNEW-News: Recorded Music 
WQ--R--Record Review 

13 .45-WOR—Ren@ezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WOxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 

1:00- WNBC—America Ofitea 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
W.1IZ—American Almanac 
WwcCns—Charles Collingwood 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Musie 


WNBT. 

7:30—Television . Players. 
TV. 

8:30—Author Meets the Cirtics. 
WNBT. 

9:00—Television Playhouse. 


W]JZ- 


5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 


) 5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 


WNBT. 


WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 

WMGM—Four Siar Review 

WNEW—Hcllywood Open House 

WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 


| 1:05-WOQXR—Midday Symphony 


1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WJZ--Ecward Weeks. Comment 


WMGM-News; Jan Bart 

WLI: —Esiciie Brern vefger 
1:30-WNBC—Auihor Meets The Cutics 

' WCBS—Tell It Again 

WJ7. -Nationa! Yespers 

WOR—Sonegs by Great Singers 

WMCA—J. Raymond Waitsh. rerum 

WLIB—Melocy Playhouse 
 2:00-WOR—The Deems Taylor Concert 

WCBS—Longines Symphonette 

WNBC—Here’s to the Family 

WJZ—Week Around the World 

WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 

WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 

WQxXR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnro.. Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 

WOR—Harry Hennessy 

WJZ—Mr President 

WCBS—You Are There 

WQxXR— Americana 


Musie 


Bruno Walter, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Sym-' 
phony, Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orcestra, and A. Tillman 
Merritt, professor of music at Har- 
vard University, have jomed other 
leading Amecican music.ans im 
welcoming Dmitri Shostakovich | 
who has arrived in this coun-| 
try to attend 


and _ Scientific Conference for’ 


World Peace, March 25-27, at the | 


Walford-Astoria Hoiei. ‘ihe Con- 
ference is being held under the 
auspices of the National Council 
of the” Arts, Sciences and [rofes- 
sions. 

The welcoming cable declares’ 
that “cultural interchange can aid |. 
understanding among our peoples! 
and thereby make possible an en- 
during peace” and hails the Sov- 
jet composer’ visit as 2 symbo! 
of “the bond which music can: 
create among all people.” 

Other noted composers, . con- 
ductors and musical artists who 
have joined the greeting the dis- 
tinguished Soviet composer in- 
clude: Serge Koussevitsky, Lawr-! 
ence Tibbett, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Dmitri pean Eugene Orm- 


Carl ~ Moots . Menetté; pert ad BT win 


Creston, Samuel ay 


the Cultural | 


Notes 


‘Richard Burgin, Randall Thomp-| 
‘Theatre For 


son, Lehman Engel, Guy Hutch- 
‘ins, Lukas Foss, Warner Lawson, 
Roy Harris, and Artie Shaw. ° 

THEY SHALL NOT DIE, fore- 
word by D. N. Pritt. K. C., M.P. 
Based on letters from Betty Bart- 
‘lett. Published by the League for 
‘Democracy in Greece. London. 26 
pp. Available at progressive book- 

shops. 

They Shall Not Die is a pam- 
phlet published by the British 
League for Democracy in Greece. 
It tells, vividly and eloquently, the 
story of the trial of a Greek sea- 
‘man and union organizer in the 
court of the monarcho-fascist Greek 

sovernment. They Shall Not Die is 
based on the letters of Betty Bart- 
lett, British wife of Greek unionist 
Tony Ambatielos who attended the 
‘trial of her husband and 35 other 
men and women. 

In the words of the foreword by 
\D. N. Pritt, MP. “The pamphlet 
will remind those of us—not many, 
but too many—who tend to forget 
‘that Fascism is a horrible thing, 
and will remain a horrible thing as 
long as it survives, and that the 


1 4 


2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
3:00-WOR—Great Voices 
WJZ—Harris Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. ilharmontie 
Symphony 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 
3:30-WNBC—One Man's Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Treasury Band Show 
4:00-WN23C—i'he Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Future ef America 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
W2XR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross Opera Album 
WCEBS—Skyway to the Stara 
4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 


WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Curt Massey Show 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WQxXR—News; Record Reviews 


5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 


WCBS—Broadway Is My Beat 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WNBC-RCA Victor Show 


' EVENING 


6:00-WNEC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearso 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fock Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—OkK Fashioned - Revival 

Hour 

WMCA—My Best Records 
WQxXR—News 

6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 

6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


6:30-WNBC—Orzzle and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Escape 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Twld 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 


6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 


7:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Pat Novak 


WCBi—Jack Benny Show 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Colliectors Items 


7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos 'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News. Spirituals 


8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen og | 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 


WOR—Alexander's Mediation. Board 
WJZ—Stcp the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 
8:05-WQxzR—fCymphony tal) 


8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show 
WMCA—<American Farnorama 
‘ WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ‘N’ Abner 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 


 9:00-WNBC—NBC Theatre 


WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WOR—Under Arrest 

WJZ—Walter Winck>*l! 
WCBS—FElectrie Theatre 


WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WOQxXR—Newe.. 
§:05-WQiR—Sunday Evening Concert 


9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 


9° 30-WNBC—Familiar Musie Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Gulld 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Q"1iz -1 Chalienge You 

32 :00-WNBC—Take It or Leave it 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Porum 
WQxXR—News 

10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 


10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—My Name ke Logan 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler ; 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA —Algernon Biatc« 
WEVD—Eddie Duchin Show 
WOQxR—Pop Concert 


Children Only 


Continues Sat. 


The Theatre “For Children 
Only” continues its Saturday af- 
ternoon series at the Jefferson 
School, 575 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, on March 26 with an- original 
children’s participation program 
for six to nine-year-olds called 
“Down on Bleecker Street.” This 
show which will be presented at, 
2:00 and 3:30 p.m. will feature a/| 
unique combination of theatre) 


without the usual barrier between | 
audience and performers. 


Because these child audiences 
are limited to 125, reservations 
may be made in advance at 60 
cents, tax included. Details are 
available from the Theatre “For 
Children Only,” Jefferson School, 
575 Avenue of the Americas, WA 
9-1600. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


> EAST Lath SYREEYT 


'Living (Noi Vivi),” 
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| Movies: 


Why Holly’d Moguls 
Make Films Abroad 


HOLLYWOOD. F ollowing: 
completion of “Prince of Foxes” in| 
Italy, 20th Century-Fox is planning | 
to make five more films overseas | 
this year, two in France and three 
in England. For the English pro- 
ductions, 50 percent of London 
Films’ studio space has been rent- | 
ed. Pre-production planning has 
started on “The Black Rose,” a top 
budget picture in Technicolor; 

“Lydia Bailey” and a documentary 
on Scotland Yard similar to “North- 
side 777.” Every picture made in. 
Europe means one less picture 
made in Hollywood—and ‘the pres- 
ent unemployment situation be- 
comes extended. 


Thus, American bankers ac- 
complish many purposes: Profits 
are increased b ytaking advantage | 
of lower wages in Europe; trade 
unions in the U. S: are weakened | 
by the presence of a large body of | 
unemployed; unremitted funds in 
Europe are used up and are taken 
out of the European countries in 
the form of the sweat of mabe 
workers which is magically con-| 
verted into ‘sce: in Bs > ae 


Citliieies aiiltes ‘nae “The, “SPRING 


Federated Italo Americans” of Los 
Angeles is making efforts to obtain 
release and showing for “We the' 
starring Alida | 
Valli, Rossano Brazzi and Fosco | 
Giacchetti. The picture was made} 
under the Mussolini regime, is 
strictly anti-Russian, and incites to. 
war. 


The sponsors had two showings 


23u28'¢ Silk Sereen 


By VERM®"® 
| 23a264¢ eoler repre, 


of the picture recently, in the Au- 
ditorium of the Hollywood Post of 
the American Legion on Highland 
|Ave., according to a correspondent 


|who sends us a copy of the printed 


invitation which was sent to lead- 
ing Italo-Americans in Los Angel- 
es. 


March Sovecial 


TAPATISTAS 


By CROZCO 


— cc 


—_——- 


am 
’ 


Repre., reg. $18 
Now +7 9” 


Sleeping Beauty 


KOLL Wi: Z 


Artist ef Humanity 
10 Repredections — 
Lithes and Weedcut® 


Portfalie +] 10 


Reg. $10 
New ‘4% 


Limited offer! Mail er phene order todar! 
Large selection ef Art Beoks, Demestic and French 


TRIBUN SUBWAY 


GALLERY 
106 W. 42 (Sub. Arcade Downstairs). Wis. 7-4898 


Ash for 2323 page illustrated catalogue 


25% 
DISCOUNT 
ON PRINTS 

OLD AND 
| aed 


SE..| mapper: 
Mth St Galery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3334 
Open frem 10:45 AM. te 8:30 P.M. 


MOTION ,PICTURES | 


should 


. 


“A truly great film which 


be seen by every 


American.’’—Dally Worker 


~~ by WANDA JAKBBOWSKA 


“Ezcelient rating.’’—N.Y. Pest 


WORLD 49th ST. 


&. of Ph Ave. 
€2 37-5747 


—— 


“Serieuc, intense leve 
sing—Recommendéed.” 


intredvuciag F 
oo “THE WENCH” 
MAM UCRAl . CRANE OL BADS - ROGLE PCAs 


sommes 


Also Artkino’s 


“GIRL 
No. 217” 


with muste by 
Khachaturian 


Extra ) 
Shostakovich 


playing the waltz 
from his erchestral 


- 


Ss : 


wens = 


suite “The Gelden 
Mountains”’ 


Po. 


EXCELLENT! A Social 


=r 


; 
c 


ponder hoy...11 teas quad 


F as OPEN CITY and ‘PAISAN’ and even more per: | 


‘ & ceptive!“ “ WORKER 


NOMIN™F* 


JQ STs aeave. 


IRVING Place 
or paencn’s 


| 
| ) ACADEMY AW _., 
forms and direct participation —' 


. A genume masterpicce 
ef documentary drama.’ 
—Crowther, N. Y. Times | 


% “THE QUIET ONE 


ieaiuring DUNALD THOMPSON 


sue CARNEGIE « W. S72 cons trom 


cESA 
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of his delegation. 

Each stressed the overwhelming 
need to establish relations inter- 
nationally that would aid peace. 
That was their theme in half a 
dozen languages. 


The Polish delegate, Pavel Hoff- 
man, writer, spoke first, introduced 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, conference: 
chairman. Hoffman expressed his 
people’s “great anxiety at the rising 
tension.” “He told how earnestly 
his nation séeks peace, after pares 
lost 6,000,000 men, women an 
children during the war. “We must 
work in peace, to rebuild our na- 
tional life,” he said. 

Juri Hronek, Czech spokesman, 
journalist and writer, described the 
Nazi occupation and said, “We 
don’t want such devastation to 
happen again.” His = would 
“work for peace, fight for peace 
and cooperate with all who seek 
to further peace.” 

A. A. Fadeyev, head of the 
‘Union of Soviet Writers, a tall, 
erect, gray-haired man in his early 
fifties, spoke earnestly of the world 
need for peace. The press listened 
intently, in silence, as he spoke 
in Russia, which was immediately 
translated. | : 

Fadeyev said the Second World 


War had left a terrible imprint on 


all peoples of the world. “In too] 
many families there is no hope of 
ever seeing their loved ones again. 

He described the Nazi murder 
of children, women, old and young, 
the “most terrible crime against 
humanity.” He spoke of the archi- 
tectural wonders of oe lying 
waste today, No country, he said, 
had suffered as greatly as had his. 

Yet, despite this horrible experi- 
ence, “great discoveries in the field 
of science are today intended to be 
used, not for the benefit of man- 
kind, but for the further annihila- 
tion of the fruits of civilization and 
the extermination of millions of 
women,‘ children, old and young, 
once again. 


HITS WAR PLOTTERS 


Fadeyev said there are people 
in several countries “who find it 
possible to demand the solution 
of international problems by force 
of arms.” They propagate “national 
and racial superiority,” he said. 
And armaments “are not diminish- 
ing but increasing.” Military blocs 
have been formed, Fadeyev said, 
to endanger world peace. “Here 
and there the new flames of war 
are appearing.” And all civiliza- 
tion is threatened, the Soviet writer | 
sai 

However, he pointed out, the 
great majority of mankind “favors 


broken up through evictions handed tenants at public projects by 
the New York City Housing Authority. More than 200 men, women 
and children picketed City Hall on Thursday to protest eviction of 


several thousand families from the 


The demonstration was organized by the Inter-Project Tenants Coun- 
cil and New York City Tenant Councils. 


projects with “excessive” incomes. 


REWARD OFFERED: The 
Bill of Rights to thousands of 
readers today who will find the 
Opportunity to become press 


builders tomorrow. 


Do your shop-mates know 
about “penthouse juries’? And 
how to fight for a democratic 
jury system? If not, introduce 
them to the Daily Worker. 


IN TIME! 


SCHEDULE OF DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING DEADLINES; 


Date of Insertion Deadline 

Monday's Paper ..... Friday at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday's Paper ... Saturday at 1 p.m. 
Wednesday's Paper .. Monday at 4 p.m. 
Thursday's Paper .. Tuesday at 4 p.m. 
Friday's Paper .. Wednesday at 4 p.m. 
Weekend edition ~ Wednesday at neon 


*What’s On and Classified are published 


peace.” Proof can be found, he 
said, “in the growing movement 
toward peace within different 
countries, as well as among inter- 
national organizations that “em- 
brace cultural and democratic 
ople.” 
P “One thing is clear,” he said 
emphatically, “the forces of all 
the sincere friends of peace are 
in need of unity, without regard 
to political views, since only the 
united efforts of all sincere advo- 
cates of peace can stop the enemies 
of war.” 

Fadeyev believed that the con- 
ference “would foster the cause of 
mutual understanding between 
our two peoples and strengthen 
their ties for peace.” That is why, 
he said, the Soviet delegation “ac- 
cepted the kind invitation” of the 
progressive people of America who 
initiated the conference. 


PARRIES LOADED QUESTIONS 


Hearstlings and other rabid 
anti-Sovieteers sought to bait the 
writer when he finished. To sev- 
eral hostile questioners he said, 
“I do not intend to answer that 
question for it leads away from 
peace. To others he said his an- 
swers will appear in his forthcom- 
ing addresses here. 

He told one reporter that the 
Soviet Union military is now on 
a peace-time footing. 

Efforts to bait the Yugoslav 
delegate failed likewise when its 
spokesman, Jovin Popovich, replied 
that the questions “have no con- 
nection with this conference.” 

Dr. Juan Marinello, Cuban dele- 
gate, professor at the Normal 
School in Havana and member of 
his countrys National Committee 
of Education, said all Latin Amer- 
icans are watching this conference 
intently and “find it very encour- 
aging. He protested the ban on 
other Latin American delegates 
and said the peoples of that con- 
tinent, “south of Patagonia,” over- 
whelmingly stand for peace. 

And nobody knows that better, 
Marinello said, “than those who 
have battled against us here so 
ferociously.” 

Abbe .Boulier, the French 


87 miles from N.Y. 
im the Poconos 


SPECIAL PASSOVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 


April 13-17—4 full days $ 


All Accommodations 


@ cocktail bar 


@ all seasonal 
sports 


@ holiday menus 

@ Entertainment 

@ friendly, informal 
@ television 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 
Week 


- $45 


per person 


$35 


Make reservations now Single Vets 


Enclose deposit $5 


Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


GOLDENSBRIDGE 


COLONY 


$600 te $800. All 
Some units suit- 
able for two families. Private 
lake, day camp, social center. 
The vacation spot for the entire 
family. 


44 miles by N. Y. Central RR or Route 
23 by car te Goldensbridge, then turn 
right te Route 138, 


2-3-4 ae 
improvements. 


Call Tuesday Evenings 
GR 5-4740 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


601 Menmouth Ave., Lakeweod, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0619 


Make reservations now 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Cultural Director for the Seasen 


@alty under the | ww? ares Ww. 
> .* a5 4 
i 


Cultural Leaders Defy Hysteria 


Roman Catholic priest, and Paul 
Eluard, the famous French poet, 
both barred by the State Depart- 
ment, cabled greetings to the din- 
ner. “As a Catholic priest,” Boulier 
said, he would have wanted “to 
affirm the possibility of the peace- 
ful co-existence of different ideolo- 
gies in this narrowed world.” 
Eluard wrote: “From France I 
raise my glass to toast the success 
of our great offensive for peace 
and friendship.” 


PLEA FOR BROTHERHOOD 
Scheduled to speak at the Wal- 


dorf dinner in honor of the foreign 
guests were Dr. Shapley, Lillian 
Hellman, .playwright; Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature; Shostakovich, 
Myrta Aguirre, Cuban critic; Os- 
sowski of Poland, Popovich and 
Stapledon. 


Ossowski, professor of sociology 
at the University of Warsaw, said 
his people believe “the American 
nation shrinks as much as we do 
at the thought of a new war.” He 
believed that the “closer coopera- 
tion in the domain of culture will 
enable us to attain the universal 
brotherhood of nations.” 


The Polish professor said his 


nation’s traditions were linked to 
Americas “with the intimate 
friendship of Jefferson and Kosci- 
usko and have found a powerful 
expression in the words of your 
wandering poet Walt Whitman, 
whose inspired songs brought us 


: 


moral support, hope and faith in 
our desperate struggles for free- 
dom in the 19th century. 

Stapledon said that the average 
British worker, “after decades of 
admiration for the new Russia, is 
not going to be suddenly turned 
against Russia. He suspects Amer- 
ica of embarking on a new im- 
perialism.” He described a growing 
movement for peace in Britain 
and a “quickening social conscious- 
ness and interest in international 
affairs among hosts of ordinary 
men and women” in the armed 
forces. 


UNIVERSAL SKY- WAYS 


ea” tes oS 
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3-4 


CALIF.s: *$8 


SPECIAL———— $99 ss pates Plus Tox 


"39" Stmi-sso 


UNIVERSAL SKY-WAYS EXCLUSIVES 


As 


Serdimuatants He. a orriers cotbetio. 
TRAVEL AGENCIES RECOGNIZED 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


B'woay and 32nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


or 92 Liberty Street, DI 9-3944 


Classified Ads 


(Jewelry) 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO SHARE, 
own room; business girl with cultural 
interests preferred. Midtown location. 
Call PL 9-1270 evenings. 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 


ONE ROOM APARTMENT: cooking con- 
veniences; bathroom. Female preferred. 
Box 166, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


TWO WOMEN WANT APT.; furnished or 
unfurnished, or one to share; reasonable 
rent. Prince, 300 Brook Ave., Bronx. 
MO 9-6362, evenings only. 


FOUR OR MORE ROOMS urgently needed 
by a Worker editor and family. Pledse 
help us function" effectively by solving 
oum housing problem. Telephone Berry, 
WA 9-1600 or MO 6-0083. 


COLD WATER FLAT, loft, 
wanted by couple to get. married. $30 
tops per*month. Call OR 3-38679. 


apartment, 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


(Manhattan) 


LARGE BRIGHT ROOM, $45 a month; 
light kitchen privileges. Broadway & 
151 St. Convenient transportation. Call 
AU 3-6971, Saturday. 


LARGE MODERN ROOM, with Hudson 
view, adjoining bath. WA 17-9423. 


ATTRACTIVE, SUNNY STUDIO ROOM; 
immaculate, quiet. Elevator. One block 
from subway. AU 3-4€586. 


SUNNY MODERN ROOM, convenient, 
separate entrance. Suitable man, 123— 
2nd Ave. Arpt. 3. 


(Bronx) 


MODERN FURNISHED *ROOM; kitchen 
privileges; couple. 371 Powers Ave. MO 
9-5969. 


BURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT, 2 blocks 
from IRT station. Near Bronx Park, 
zoo. 2131 Vyse Ave., apt. 21, 


PLEASANT ROOM for yottng woman. Full 
kitchen privileges; reasonable. DA 9- 
1640. 


Brooklyn 


SINGLE STUDIO ROOM for girl. Brighton 
line, Cortelyou Rd. IN 2-1352. 


JEWELRY, watches, 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
ray Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
-755¥. 


silverware. Discount 


(Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE, 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags and belts made ta 
order. Mail orders -accepteg. N. Y. 
Fashiog, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th 
St.), RE 7-5242. 


(Vacuum Cleaners) 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated most accept- 
able by Independent Consumer Research 
Organization. Reg. $69.95, special $52.45 
with ad. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (14th St.), GR 3-7819. 


HELP WANTEED 


—_ 


JR. ACCOUNTANT, beginner, some col- 


lege acctg. Small CPA firm, permanent. 
Write details and phone number te 
Box 167, c-o The Worker. 


SITUATION WANTED 


BABY SITTER—CULTURED COMRADE, 
responsible. Call LU 9-8673. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


PRIVATE PIANO INSTRUCTION, music 
theory, modern methods. Call RE 17- 
7828 any evening after 7:30 p.m. ex 
cept Saturday, Sunday. 


SERVICES 
(Barber) 


HOME, HOSPITAL BARBERING service. 
Shave $1, haircut $1.75. Expert Service. 
BU 17-8736. 


(Floors Scraped) 


——— 


——D_D 


| 


‘FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 


Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 
(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. 
reducing exercise. 
TE &-9039. 


—— 


Medical 
Licensed. 


and 
Jarvis, 


(Painting) 


EXPERT painting, paperhanging, celotexz 
ceilings, reasonable rates, quality work. 
Cordaro, MI 2-3353. 


(Square Dance Calling) 


ATTRACTIVE LARGE FURNISHED 
ROOM, man  0only. Prospect Park, 
Brighton line. UL 6-5360. 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER available for 
weekend engagements, reasonable. 
Virginia 8-3208. 


UNFURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE UNFURNISHED ROOM, 
kitchen privileges; woman. 
4-5164. 


village: 
Call WA 


STORE WANTED 


SEEK STORE with living space, city or 
elsewhere. Box 165, c-o The Worker. 


——— 


(Upholstering) 


SOFA REWEBBED, your home $12: chair 
$5; reupholster chair $24. PR 8-1416. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE, 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000 day-night, 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


(Children’s Wear) 


CHILDREN’S WEAR, reasonable prices. 
Layettes, yarns. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
941 B. Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


(Fuarniture) 


MODERN FURNITURZ. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 11.8t. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. dally; 
9-4:30 Sat. 


FOR SALE: WALNUT CHEST OF 
DRAWERS, dresser, night table, bed- 
room chair, kidney table and stool with 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
BATES: 


Dey Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
l insertion o cemne 00 oc 00 6aine eae 
3 COMSEC, INSETE 26. . BOC. o rece sececeer- AOS 
7 consec, Insert . ...25G. «+ ossess oo B08 
(For Commercial Ads) 
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Documents Disprove Budenz Tale 


(Continued from Page 2) 
rotective of Budenz, commented 
oster might have done both. | 

“But-the witness might also be 
lying,” Sacher declared. Medina 
chided him for such “unseemly” 
conduct. Sacher's remarks, how- 
ever, intréduced a distinct note of 
realism into the proceedings. 

During the discussion, Budenz 
managed to drag in the names of 
two prominent unionists, Ruth 
Young and Julius Ems ak of the 
CIO Unit Electrical Workers 
Union whom he alleged had at- 
tended the national committee 
meeting. 

Asked by Assistant Prosecutor 
Frank H. Gordon, a humorless, 
bull-necked automaton who was 
doing the questioning, whether the 
Daily Worker staff had had any 
discussions on the draft resolution 
of June, 1945, calling for recon- 
stitution of the Communist Party, 
Budenz declared such discussions 
had been held three times a week 
for three weeks, each lasting three 
hours. 


IMAGINARY DEBATE 


All of them, according to him, 
were taken up with a highly imagi- 
nary debate between defendant 
Jack Stachel and staff member 
James §S. Allen about the Red 
Army coming to America to estab- 
lish Socialism. 


Daily Worker staff members re-| 


call there had been three such 
meetings of the staff altogether, 
and they had, of course, not the 
slightest connection with any such 
“debate.” 

Similarly, when Budenz de- 
scribed the national committee 
meeting of June 18, 1945, which 
decided to call the national con- 
vention which reconstituted the 
partvy, he gave nonsensical, com- 
pletely manufactured summaries 
of various speeches made. The es- 
sence of his “summaries” was that 
various defendants had _ recom- 
mended the reading of books 
which, by remarkable coincidence, 
are those the prosecution claims 
teach the “duty and necessity” of 
forcible governmnent overthrow. 
The sole basis for these sum- 


|Budenz, again in an obviously re- 
hearsed 


fashion, defined the mean- 
ing of the terms “opportunism” and 
“revisionism” as any departure 
from advocacy of force and vio-|-— 
lence. 


Thus, without evidence of any 
sort, simply on the unsupported 
word of an acknowledged renegade 
who hops from one movement to 
another, and contradicted by all 
the written proceedings and rec- 
ords introduced, the government 
tried to build up its case of “force 
and violence” and similar nonsense. 


Among the documents imiro- 
duced, besides the draft resolution, 
were Foster's letter of January, 
1944, attacking the proposals made 
by Earl Browder to dissolve the 
Communist Party; discussion ar- 
ticles by Foster, Browder, defend- 
ant Robert Thompson and others 
on the draft resolution appearin 
in the Daily Worker in May a 
June of 1945; and copies of the|' 
Communist monthly theoretical or- 
gan containing speeches and arti- 
cles dealing with Communist pol- 
icy during that period. 


In all this recorded material, the 
prosecution could not point to a 
single sentence suggesting force 
and violence against the govern-| 
ment or substantiating the Budenz/ 
nonsense, though they contained 
all the relevant material dealing 
with the reconstitution of the Com- 


munist Party in 1945. 


The government indictment is 
based on the charge that recon- 
stitution of the party meant “re- 
turn” to the never-existing philoso- | = 
phy of “force and violence.” 

In response to questions by the 
judge, Budenz oe gave some 
highly fanciful descriptions of how 
Communist meetings are carried 
on. 

When court adjoumed for the!« 
dav at 1 p.m. Friday, Budenz was 
still on the stand. He is expected | 


when the court reconvenes, and'e 
will be on for several more dif{ ; 
at least. 

Monday’s session wae called off | ¢ 
because defense attorney A. J. 


Isserman is scheduled to appear | ee 


maries of speeches was to give the! in a case before the Supreme Court 
government its sole legal pretext) in Washington, and Medina refuse 


against the defendants. 

Budenz also invented a conver- 
sation he had with Stachel in 
which he managed to get the name 
of Gerhart Eisler into the case. 
Eisler is the prominent anti-fascist 
who was stopped in this country 
en route to Mexico in 1940 when 
he was seeking refuge as,a Ger- 
man foe of Hitlerism. 

Budenz repeated the hoary, oft- 
told tale which claimed Eisler was 
a “representative” of the Commu- 
nist International. 

Prompted by Judge Medina, 


ito go on unless all attorneys are 
present. 

Following the session, Eisler is- 
sued a statement to the press, de- 
claring Budenz’s charges concern- 
ing him were a complete fabrica- 
tion. He pointed out that even gov- 
ernment attorneys, in his own trial, 
agreed to a stipulation that “I cam: 
to the United States as a politica’ 
refugee directly from a concentra- 
tion camp in France on my way tu 


Mexico and was kept here by 
American authorities against my 


DELEGATES TALK FOR PEACE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the cradle of liberty. I am some- 
what disillusioned,” he said. 

Never, in all his travels, he tells 
the press,, had he ever received the 
treatment he got here. And why? 
He says that he is no Communist, 
coming from a noble family in 
French West Africa. 

“But I recall” he says, “that the 
Western world sent missionaries to 
Africa to tell us that murder, war, 
is not Christian. I simply wanted 
to come here as a missionary from 
Africa to tell you that murder, war, 
is not Christian.” 

That is his crime.: That is why 
he is fingerprinted, almost sent to 
Ellis Island. 

The press didn’t have a word to 
say to this. 

. 


THE PRESS could not help but 


behave respectfully when A. A. 
Fadeyev, the Soviet writer spoke. 


Tall, wray-haired, with the bearing 


| of a soldier, he spoke simply of his. 


‘nation’s great losses, the Nazi mui- 
iders of children, women. He 
speaks confidently of his country’s 
rapid rehabilitation, and the con- 
fidence with which they view the 
future. He stresses the need for 
unity of all men who want peace, 
regardless of their political affilia- 


tions. 


thousands watches the strange 
crew of pickets. I come down to 
look it over, after the press con- 
ference is finished. Hastening to 
the line, I encounter The Stool- 
pigeon, the same lanky, long- 
nosed, ferret-eyed creature who 
was ‘spotlighted in the Foley 
Square courtroom early in the trial. 
He is the same who took the de- 
generate Robert Burke from the 
courthouse after the guilty decision 
had been reversed. Of course, The 
Stoolpigeou would show up among 


those who oppose peace. 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Officia) Monument Dealer for -the TWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, MN £¥. 


Rte SRreme . 71-6043 . 


to resume on Tuesday morning, § 


OUTSIDE, a crowd of several 


will and intention.” 

He reiterated that he had never | 
“mixed into the internal affairs of | 
the American Communist Party.” 


See 


Strike Hikes Pay 


At Permutit Plant 

Work will be resumed Monday 
at the Permutit Water Condition- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, following settle- 
ment of an 11l-week strike of more 
than 100 factory and office em- 
ployes. 

The victorious strikers are mem- 
bers of Local 475, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America (UE-CIO). 

The settlement provided a pack- 


imately 12 cents an hour. In- 


cluded were 10 cents an hour 
‘across the board,” one additional 
paid holiday for a total of eight, 
an improved vacation schedule, 
and upward reclassification affect- 
ing about 10: percent of the em- 
ployes. 

The. new contract runs to Feb. 
1, 1950. 


age wage hike totalling approx- 
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\Axis Sally Gets 


10 to 30 Years. 


WASHINGTON. — Mildred E. 
(Axis Sally) Gillars, whose sexy 
voice taunted American troops 
with visions of defeat over Hitler's 
wartime radio, was sentenced Fri- 
dav to 10 to 30 years in prison} 
and fined $10,000 for treason. 

Judge Edward M. Curran had 


Chiang’s Son Forms 
Secret Police Corps 


NORTH SHANSI, March 23 
(NCNA).—A corps of over 10,000 
armed secret police commanded 
by war criminal Chiang Kai- 
shek's elder son, Chiang Ching- 
kuo has been organized for the 
areas around Nanking, Shanghai 
and Hangchow and along the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, accord- 
‘ing to reliable sources. They are 


rejected a defense motion for a 
new trial. Afterward, defense at- 
torney James J. Laughlin request- 
ed—and received — permission to 
appeal. 

The Gillars woman must serve 


10 years before she will be eligible 
for parole. 


Tony and Frank sell extra 


co-ordinating their operations with 
those of the Kuomintang troops. 

This secret police force has been 
formed from the so-called 
"| Comps or National Construction 
and Rebel Suppression” whose 
abolition was announced by Li 
Tsung-jen recently as one of his 
gestures of peace making. This 
force is called the “Youth Na- 
tional Salvation Corps of the Min- 
istry of National D-*‘ 


Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don’t 


you want to work in a shop like 
+ that? 


— 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


: Mattress and Bedding : 


Opticians and Optometrists 


SPV AHA Gus Asan, esac a 


- TYPEWRITERS 
AS LOW ‘og 


AS 


= Lowest prices for foreigs 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Bold, Rented, Repaired _ 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventb Aves.) 
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A& BEGG: 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


°MU 2-2964-5 


e nr. 4ist Bt. @ 


BR IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
t to Rid Yourself of 


$ per treatment. Fameus experts re- 
1 vacy. Sensational new method . 
KELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


meve unwanted hair permanently 
uick results . . lewered cests! 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


HAIR FOREVER: 
from faee, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
len alsetreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-421 
Flowers 


*FLOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 33-8357. ° 


Insurance 


Complete line of 


a ee 


Direct from 
_. Manufacturer 


BOX SPRINGS 
TO MATCH 
@ Studie Couches 
@ Cribs, Youth Beds 
@ Maple Bedreem Suites 
@ Mattresses, pillows, quilts remade 
and sterilized 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 


376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moving | and Storage 


_—_—_—_— —_—_-  -—_——_—_-— 


CALIFORNIA 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
S91 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of tmsuranece including sate- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 


799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


Interior Decorators 


—_~' 


| gp Sor CR RR Fae 
SYD vecorators 


Slip Cevers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
-@amngten brought te heme @ all beres 
Free Estimates and Consulting 


& WEST COAST 

LOW RATES! 

Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idahe, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points 
im New Yerk on all above points. 
FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Piorida, Georgia, Ohbicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. X. 


| MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 EB. 2th ST. GR 7-2457 


mear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Bordman’ ° 
Oo d ans Mattress Co ! Eyes Examified - Glasses Fitted 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN 


Have your eyes 
examined by 8 
competent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY Co. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry. 
silverware at a discount of 15 te 35% 
Wateh repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
| N. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Vogel 


IN QUEENS’. . . 


A Complete Optical Service 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


8908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 . m.-8 p. m. daily OL 8-2852 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
‘154 FOURTH AVENUE = (14th 8t.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


JADE -~~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sits 


GR 7- 9444 
®@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


_———, 


_ Din Pia Ra 65@ 


ee 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 Se. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Oficial IVWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
75 V.. S4tb St.. mear Seventh Ave. 


Meon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 98-¢:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Bat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official IWO -Brenx Optometrists | 
EYES EXAMINED 
CLASSES FITTD 


73 BRB i¢ith ST. BRONX 
Tel. JErome 73-0023 


5S SKAZIA: 


326 W 46 Si. ee ¥ a 4. 
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_ Upholstery 


OFA 


OFA $12) 


Rebuilt tke new 
im your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the 1WO © 


1. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 nee AVE., Breokiyn, N.Y. 
y Phone Night Phone 


DI ['2-1273 DI 2-2726 


For Advertisiv.z 
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BOB LEMON was one 
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THER 20 WINS? 


A “ 
~ 


She ’ 
6” ee > ay 
and In- 


dians squeezed home to the American League flag last season. The 
big righthanded converted outfielder created a sensation with his 


20-14 record good for a .282 earned-run average. 


Here you see 


the form that did it, as Bob goes through the motions for the magic 
eye camera at the Cleveland Tuscon camp. 


McGUIRE 
ALL-CITY 


TOPS 
TEAM 


St. Johns Ace Unanimous-— Kelly, Dohlon 
Jameson, Kaufman Round it Out. 


An unanimous vote for 


the great Dick McGuire of 


WORKER 


’ 
; 
’ 


Pitching Is 
Bosox Hole 


(This is another in a United 
Press series on the 1949 chances of 
the major league teams.) 


SARASOTA, Fla. (UP). — The 
feeling is general this spring that 
the Red Sox are loaded, and they 
probably will be favored to win 
the American League pennant 


when the season opens. 
* 


THE TEAM is pretty well set 
with only two positions undecided 
—first base and right field. But 
they in no sense figure to be trouble 
spots. 


Rookie Walt Dropo, up from) 


Birmingham where he hit .359 and 
nine home runs during the Dixie 
Series, is the boy who has created 


that first base-right field situation. 


He has looked so good that Mc- 
Carthy has just about decided he 
is going to be his first baseman 
when the season opens. ‘In that 
case Bili Goodman, who did yeo- 
man duty at first last season when 
he was converted from an out- 
fielder, will return to garden duty 
in right. If he is needed back at 
first it means Sam Mele, a stand- 
out in 1947 but a bust last sea- 
son, will get another shot in right. 


All other infield and outfield 


positions ase set with Bobby Doerr 


at second, Vern Stephens at short, 


St. Johns features the 1948-49 All Metropolitan team chosen |Johnny Pesky at third, Ted Wil- 
by the basketball scribes of New York. The 25 voting mem- liams in left and the little professor, 


bers of the writers’ group 
named to the first team Bob Kelly 
of Manhattan, Joe Dohlon and 
Joel Kaufman of NYU and Spen- 
cer Jameson of CCNY. 

All except Kaufman on. this 
team are seniors. The scribes de- 
parted from their usual custom of 
naming a center, after consider- 
able discussion, and just voted for 
the top ballplayers. 

It was the fourth time McGuire, 
drafted by the pro Knicks, had 
appeared on the All Met team. 
Kelly, the first 1000 pointer in 
Manhattan history, moved up from 
last year’s second team. Kaufman 


also’ 


> 


city's leading scorer; John Azary 
of Columbia, exceptionally fine 


captain with Jameson at CCNY; 


Jack Byrnes, slick playmaker of | 


Manhattan and Sherman White, 
LIU'’s lanky soph who began to 
come fast in the second half of the 
campaign and is everybody’s 
choice for next year’s star center 
in the met area. Byrnes made the 
second team last year. It is first 
time for the others. 


The two teams, with their total 
votes and number of first place 
votes in parenthesis: 


sophomore star; Hitly Shapiro, co-' 


: 


; 


Dom DiMaggio, in center. 
Birdie Tebbets will be the No. 
1 catcher and he was as good as 


they come last year. He is ap- 
. 


McCARTHY’S PITCHING staff 


is not yet set. A lot depends upon 
whether Dave (Boo) Ferris and 
Tex Hughson can come back. Fer- 
ris won only seven games in 1948 
while Hughson won only three 
after going back to the minors in 
an attempt to work the kink out 
of his arm in the warm Texas sun- 
shine. 

There are indications that both 


are back in the groove and will) take your team, elsewhere. 


| 
| 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 


BASEBALL OPENING DAY less than a month away and a 
scribe innocently sorting his mailbag the other afternoon, got 
conked with this bit of fantasia from Morningside Heights: “Columbia 
begins its spring football drills today”... (!) 

One of the more promising foreign fighters on the U.S. punch 
market is little Gaetona Annalora, Italian featherweight who twice 
has shown to advantage in Garden prelims. The fellow is quick 
and cute and veddy fancy. Matter of fact, a little less of the over- 


cute motions would make him an even better boxer. Against our 
topflight feathers one of Annalora’s superfluous zags might zig him 
into the mouth of a right cross. But he is good. 


Here’s hoping tall ’n thin Ewell Blackwell can pull a comeback 
out of his hat. The Cincy chukker came up with a bad arm last 
season to stop dead what in 1947 looked like the most promising 
pitching career in the majors. Ewell had further woes to contend 
with two months before the current — grind when he was 
carted off to a hospital for some stomach surgery. 


* 


THIS ISN’T to take a thing away from the cleancut Cleveland 
policy of signing all available and qualified Negro talent (a policy 
which paid off handsomely last season with a pennant, world’s 
championship and the fattest attendance in AL histery), but all this 
is being marred somewhat by the Jimcrowing Larry Doby and other 
Tribe Negro players are getting at the spring site in Tucson, Arizona, 


Doby, Satchel Paige, Artie Wilson, Oreste Minosa and Joe 
Santiago are forced to live away from the rest of the club housed 
in the Hotel Santa Ritz. The hotel is Jimcrow. Meaning Doby et al 
are staying in the home of Chester Willis, a Negro employe at the 
Tucson Laundry. Willis’ home is three miles from the club hotel 
and four miles from Randolph Field, where the Tribe train. Doby 
was similarly segregated last season. He was promised “things would 
be different in ’49.” Now the Tucson officials are promising the 
Indians “it will be different in 1950.” 


It certainly should be different next year. The Cleveland front 
office, and Bill Veeck particularly, who has shown a fine under- 
standing of the issues at stake in past statements about Negroes in 
baseball, ought to take the team elsewhere next year if Tucson 
still insists the Santa Ritz hotel is too ritzy to practice a few funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. The Brooklyn Dodgers were faced with 
the same when Jackie Robinson was first brought up, and promptl 

hied off to a non-Jimcrow setup in Trujillo. This spring the club 
took over the vast Vero Beach camp where Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe likewise have no hotel segregation to contend with. 


Come on, Bill Veeck. Surely you do as much. If the Tucson 
hotel moguls don’t see it that way, tell ‘em where they can go, and 


be ready for starting roles. Mickey 
Harris, Ellis Kinder, Joe Dobson,| 
Jack Kramer and Harry Dorish are’ 
starters back from last season and 
sure of winning front line berths. | 

For relief there will be Earl 


* 


RED SOX PILOT Joe McCarthy is being rather childish where 
giving Lou Boudreau managerial credit is concerned. Maybe Mc- 
Carthy, who grew fat on those great Yd#mkee teams of yesteryear, 
forgot how to take defeat in style when the Indians beat him out 


and Dohlon were the veteran 
spearheads of the NYU team and 
led the scoring with 279 and 248 
respectively. They made a total of 
five NYU men in two years on the 


FIRST TEAM 
McGuire, St. John’s 
Kelly, Manhattan 
Dolhon, NYU 
Jameson, CCNY 


first team, Schayes, Lumpp and 
Forman making it a year ago. 


Jameson was the tireless, driv- 
ing dynamo of CCNY’s fast break 
attack and a defensive ace in ad- 
dition The Negro star’s total of 
254 points was second to Irwin 
Dambrot’s 260 on the City teaim. 
Jameson was honored in San Fran- 
cisco and Cleveland by making 
the all-season teams ‘in those cities. 

The second team is comprised 
of Gallagher of St. Francis, the | 


Kaufman, NYU 

SECOND TEAM 

Gallagher, St. Francis 

Azary, Columbia 

Shapiro, CCNY 

Byrnes, Manhattan 

White, LIU 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Marshall, Columbia (10); Calab- 

rese, St. John’s (9); Wambrot, 

CCNY (4); Galiber, CCNY (4); 


oa Fordham (3); Becker, NYU 
2). 


Newcombe Deal Pends; 
Yanks Waiver Young 


VERO BEACH, Fla. (UP). 


— President Branch Rickey 


of the Brooklyn Dodgers called a press conference Friday 


“to announce a deal,” 


but _Tegretted that “negotiations 


haven't sufficiently jelled.” 


The Chicago Cubs and several] 
American League clubs reportedly 
were interested in pitcher Don 
Newcombe, who went the route 
for the Montreal Royals against 
the parent Dodgers but was the 
losing pitcher in a 8 to 0 decision. 


Newcombe has been tying for a 
pot on the Dodger mound staff 

ut manager Burt Shotton said 
the young Negro prospect would 
not be included on the roster when 
the team leaves for a barnstorming 
torr through Texas next week: 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. (UP). 


Reds. 


Ww 


—foe DiMaggio’s pinch single 
Started a three-run outburst in the 
seventh inning which sewed up a 
6 to 0 victory for the New York 
Yankees over the Philadelphia 
Phillies Friday. 

Allie Reynolds stopped the Phil- 
lies with one hit in seven innings, 
while Wally Hood allowed only 
one other hit in the final two in- 
nings, 

The Yankees announced that 
they have asked waivers on first 
baseman Babe Young, picked up: 
this season from the cncinaee! 


: 


Johnson and Denny Galehouse. 


HOFF GOES HOME 


Hein Ten Hoft former Nazi 
Panzer division man on _ the 
Eastern Front, leaves for Ger- 
many today after a storm of 
_protest forced 20th Century 
Sporting, Club to cancel all plans 
for his heavyweight debut here. 


Paige Looks Ready 


The venerable Satchel Paige 
started his first Spring training 
campaign in the major leagues 
with a bang, holding the Chicago 
Cubs to just one hit in three in- 
nings of work the other afternoon 
in Hollywood. 

After a winter of. relaxation, 
Paige is rested and raring to go. He 
is predicting an even better year 
than his 48 efforts when the In- 
dians signed him in the last half of 
the A. L. stretch drive and Satchel 
came through with six vital wins. 


-_ 
AL’S SELECTIONS 


1—Himmelee, Magnetic Star, Man- 
nequin. 

2—Okamsel, Three Passes, Pretty Is 

3—Risky Betty, Ringawhile, Dobbin 

4—Growing Up, The Tyke, Sigh 
Man. 4 

5—Park Pigeon, Banovina, Sandy 
Alan 

6—Mr. Buster, High Shine, Floral 
Trail, 

7—Top Admiral, Raucous, Swell 
Guy. 


8—Code Light, Jacopet, Jingle 
jangle. | 


J 


b 


for the bunting last season. 


Down in Sarasota, the Boston boss still refuses to concede 
Boudreau earned his piloting spurs in the memorable ‘48 race. “That 
Boudreau is a great shortstop,” McCarthy admits, but not a word 
about Lou’s great handling of a Cleveland club that few expected 
to come home the winner, 


Tennis fans are still raving about the great showing put u 
this week by Dr. Reginald Weir in forcing outdoor champ Dic 
Gonzales to a 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 squeaker in the third round of the Na- 
tional Indoor Championships. Weir is the fellow who two seasons 
back became the first Negro to gain entry into the hitherto Jimcrow 
tourney. The United States Lawn Tennis Association, you know, 
has long been a lily-white organization. But with Weir's original 
debut plus the democratic strides being won by progressive sports 
fans in baseball and golf, the USLTA moguls are giving signs of 
yielding. However, the process is still all too slight and all too 
slow to bring complete satisfaction to tennis fans or the many Negro 
netters who still can’t crack the big outdoor games at Seabright and 


elsewhere. v4 
* 


I LIKE THAT story they tell about Casey Stengel, the comic 
hard-luck manager who isn’t doing much smiling right now, with 
Joe DiMaggio’s aching heel and Charlie Keller's sundry fragilities 
threatening to ruin Casey’s debut as Yank manager, 


Stengel claims he really originated the celebrated pickoff play 
many years ago when he was piloting some minor league outfit. 
The pickoff play, as you know, was that lovely little business which 
the Indians pulled so successfully last year. With an enemy runner 
leading off second, the catcher flashes a sign to the pre: Bu who 
whirles and heaves a strike to the shortstop gliding behind the 
runner off second base to pick him off. 


Cesay says he used it years ago, only difference being it was 
worked with the runner on third base, Stengel’s variation was called 
the “freeze off play.” With a runner wo off third, Stengel’s 
catcher would flash the sign to the pitcher, The hurler would throw 
one at the batter’s head, close enough to make the hitter to 
the ground for safety. The psychology being that the runner oF think 
ee a Precagenl os — sight . A cy beaning and then 

engels catcher would heave all to third baseman f 
pickoff—or “freeze-off.” g! 


“Only trouble,” Stengel says, “was that my own third baseman 
w always freeze at the sight of the near-beaning and - 
Sctler woeld be chosing dha Gd fd wemning end ma bet 
peg went sailing past my paralyzed third baseman|” 


